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Preface 


Thomas Aquinas’s Quodlibetal Questions have been much neglected by 
English-speaking readers of Aquinas, and understandably so. It was only in 
1996 that a properly critical edition of the Latin text appeared, and there has 
so far been no complete English translation based on this edition or any 
other. Also, students of Aquinas have naturally devoted most of their energy 
to reading and discussing his best-known works, such as the Summa 
Theologiae and the Summa Contra Gentiles. Yet Aquinas spent a lot of time 
working on his Quodlibetal Questions, which present his thinking on a huge 
number of topics, some of which he discusses in other works, but some of 
which he does not. Indeed, taken overall, the Quodlibetal Questions are 
unique among Aquinas’s works, since the questions they treat were not of 
his own choosing; they came directly from audiences at public disputations 
over which he presided at the University of Paris. In that sense the 
Quodlibetal Questions tells us not only a great deal about Aquinas but also 
about the philosophical and theological interests of his contemporaries. 

In this volume we present an English translation of Aquinas’s 
Quodlibetal Questions based on the critical Latin edition produced by the 
Leonine Commission under the direction of René-Antoine Gauthier. We 
also present an introduction designed to give readers a sense of what the 
Quodlibetal Questions are, how they fit into Aquinas’s life and works, and 
what sorts of things they contain. At the end of the volume we provide a list 
of passages in Aquinas’s other works that parallel the articles of his 
Quodlibetal Questions. We also provide a glossary of terms used by 
Aquinas which may be unfamiliar to some readers, and a glossary of 
authors and works cited by Aquinas in his Quodlibetal Questions. Our hope 
is that all students of Aquinas, and of medieval philosophy and theology 
more generally, will benefit from the present volume, which gives them 
access to this unique and understudied work. 


We are extremely grateful to Adriano Oliva, President of the Leonine 
Commission, for permitting us to use the critical Latin edition of the 
Quodlibetal Questions for our translation, and for allowing us to include a 
selection of the edition’s notes and parallel passages. We wish to thank him 
for his helpful comments on our introduction, as well. For help and advice 
of various kinds we also wish to thank Christopher Arroyo, Kelsey Boor, 
Marta Borgo, Matthew Glaser, Paul Kucharski, Elizabeth Kuhl, Simon 
Tugwell, and John Wippel. We are also much indebted to Cynthia Read of 
Oxford University Press for her patience while waiting for us to deliver this 
volume. 


Note on the Translation 


Our aim with this volume has been to offer a translation of Thomas 
Aquinas’s Quodlibetal Questions that is faithful to his Latin while also 
being readily intelligible to contemporary readers of English. To this end we 
have broken up Aquinas’s long sentences into shorter, more readable ones, 
and have often reproduced the subjects and objects of sentences and 
clauses. We have also made explicit in the English text certain things that 
remain only implicit in the Latin. This has meant introducing English words 
that do not correspond one to one to any words of the Latin text. For 
example, in Quodlibet VII, g.3, a.1, Aquinas addresses the question, “Is 
divine immeasurability incompatible with a plurality of persons?” Here we 
have introduced the adjective “divine” before “persons” in order to make it 
immediately clear what Aquinas is talking about. To give another example, 
we have translated Aquinas’s phrase “the grace that makes one pleasing” as 
“the grace that makes one pleasing to God.” For reasons of clarity we have 
also avoided transliterations such as “suppositum” and “quiddity,” which 
are common in other translations of Aquinas, yet unlikely to be understood 
by those not already familiar with the technicalities of his thought. Some 
transliterations and technical terms are unavoidable in any translation of 
Aquinas. In order to help readers understand these, we have provided a 
glossary of terms at the end of the volume. We have also provided a 
glossary of authors and works cited by Aquinas. Our hope is that, with the 
help of the introduction and glossaries, even those unfamiliar with 
Aquinas’s thinking will be able to read and understand his Quodlibetal 
Questions. 

Our translation is based upon the critical edition of Aquinas’s Latin text 
produced under the direction of René-Antoine Gauthier and published by 
the Leonine Commission in 1996. With permission from the Leonine 
Commission, we have reproduced only the barest minimum of the critical 


edition’s lengthy and learned footnotes. Our notes are only meant to direct 
readers to the sources from which Aquinas quotes or to which he alludes. 
We have followed the critical edition’s convention of using italics to 
indicate these quotations and allusions, for a number of reasons. Medieval 
Latin texts lack contemporary forms of style and punctuation such as italics, 
commas, quotation marks, and so on. This makes it difficult to determine 
where a quotation given by Aquinas begins and ends. It also makes it 
difficult to determine when he is quoting rather than merely alluding to a 
text. Even when he is obviously quoting, his quotation is often different 
from the original text from which he quotes. To cite just one of countless 
examples, the first quotation given in Quodlibet I, q.1, a.1, reads, “All 
creation becomes insignificant to the soul that sees God.” But the original 
text actually says, “All creation is insignificant to the soul that sees the 
creator.” As this example shows, Aquinas’s quotations are often partial 
paraphrases or interpretations or reformulations rather than completely 
verbatim excerpts. This is especially true of his biblical quotations, in which 
text and exegesis are often seamlessly interwoven. For these and other 
reasons, the use of quotation marks to indicate Aquinas’s use of texts would 
be very difficult, if not impossible, and also very misleading, since his 
approach to authoritative texts was so very different from our own. That is 
why we have followed the critical edition’s prudent use of italics to indicate 
when Aquinas uses the exact same word that appears in the original text 
from which he quotes or to which he alludes. This allows readers to see the 
relationship between the original text and Aquinas’s own use of it, and the 
role he played in its reception. 

The words of the Bible have been translated directly from the quotations 
and allusions in Aquinas’s Latin text, but they correspond loosely to the 
Douay-Rheims translation of the Latin Vulgate. Book titles, chapter 
numbers, and verse numbers are from the Douay-Rheims, but those of the 
Revised Standard Version have been provided in parentheses when the two 
differ. 


Introduction 


This volume is the first complete English edition of Thomas Aquinas’s 
Quodlibetal Questions (Quaestiones de Quolibet).! Now often referred to as 
his “quodlibetals” or his “quodlibets,” these questions are a collection of 
texts deriving from disputations over which Aquinas presided while 
teaching at the University of Paris from 1256 to 1259 and again from 1268 
to 1272. Many of the questions discussed in the quodlibetals are ones which 
Aquinas deals with in his other works, but some of them are unique. 
Indeed, taken overall, his quodlibetals give us a sense of Aquinas as a 
thinker that differs from what we find in other texts attributable to him. In 
his quodlibetals, as nowhere else, we find him responding to questions that 
were not of his own choosing but, rather, were raised for him to answer in 
something like what Americans call a “town hall meeting,” in which 
aspiring politicians field unexpected questions from both friends and foes. 
All the questions discussed by Aquinas in his quodlibetals reflect, as we 
might put it, “questions from the floor in a public context,” which makes 
them unique among his published writings. Normally Aquinas wrote at 
leisure and decided for himself what to discuss, but in his quodlibetals we 
find his report of what he was forced by others to discuss in “real time.” 


Quodlibetal Disputations 


By 1256, disputations (disputationes) had come to feature strongly as a 
means of teaching in the Universities of Oxford and Paris. Normally, a 
presiding expert, or “master” (magister), would raise a question. One or 
more of his students would then be required to provide arguments for a 
possible answer, and the master would comment on the question and the 
preceding arguments. As a Parisian master of theology, Aquinas was 


formally bound to conduct or preside over such disputations regularly, and 
to resolve or “determine” the questions raised at them.? Such regular 
disputations were called “ordinary” disputations. 

Aquinas clearly valued the practice of disputation. His own published 
ordinary disputations (his Quaestiones Disputatae) clearly show this to be 
so, as does his way of speaking in his commentary on the book of Job, 
where he characterizes the discussions between Job and his “comforters” as 
a disputation (disputatio).* In Aquinas’s best known work, his Summa 
Theologiae, the basic unit (the “article”) is always, effectively, a mini- 
disputation in which a question is raised, with arguments against one way of 
answering it, followed by Aquinas’s view of what should be said in answer 
to the question, and then a response to the preceding arguments. All the 
articles in the Summa Theologiae indicate the extent to which Aquinas took 
the form of a disputation to be a good method of teaching. 

In Aquinas’s day, a quodlibetal disputation was sometimes referred to as 
a “common disputation” (disputatio communis) or “general disputation” 
(disputatio generalis). Such common or general disputations differed from 
ordinary ones. They began to take place among theologians at Paris early in 
the thirteenth century (around 1230) and possibly in the study houses of 
Dominican and Franciscan friars.” When Aquinas taught at the University 
of Paris, they only occurred over a few days during the seasons of Advent 
and Lent.° Masters of theology were not obliged to conduct quodlibetal 
disputations, and some of them never did so.’ It is easy to imagine why a 
master might not have wished to conduct quodlibetal disputations, which 
were open for all to attend and raise questions of their choice, not ones set 
in advance by the presiding master.® As Brian Lawn observes: “Literally 
anyone could attend, masters and scholars from other schools, all kinds of 
ecclesiastics and prelates, and even civil authorities, all the ‘intellectuals’ of 
the time who were always attracted to skirmishes of this kind, and all of 
whom had a right to ask questions and oppose arguments.” 

So, a Parisian quodlibetal disputation presented a willing master with a 
serious self-imposed challenge. During the first day or the first part of such 
a disputation, questions could be orally raised in the presence of a master by 
anyone (a quolibet) about anything (de quolibet). On this occasion, the 
master was probably able to relax to some extent while allowing one or 


more of his bachelors (student assistants) to deal with questions coming 
from the floor, though he was entitled to make interventions and to try, if he 
wished, to come to the aid of the bachelors.'° In this sense, the first day or 
first part of a general disputation was a trial for the bachelors working under 
a master, rather than for the master himself, though it seems that some 
masters might have weighed in at this stage to some extent.!! Be that as it 
may, it is clear that masters had to prepare their formal resolution or 
“determination” (determinatio) of the questions previously raised and 
discussed, most probably to be delivered in the presence of many of those 
who had attended the general disputation.'* Masters had little time to 
prepare (two or three days at the most). But they were obliged to provide 
their determinations, and in doing so, they had to impose some order on 
what was said at the general discussion. So, their scholarly and editorial 
abilities were definitely tested at this stage of the quodlibetal process. 

In due course, a master such as Aquinas was able, if he wished, to 
provide an edited account of quodlibetal disputations over which he had 
presided and determined. Aquinas provided such accounts of almost all his 
quodlibetal disputations, which would be sent to the university bookseller, 
where they could be rented for copying purposes.'? But these accounts 
cannot be taken as verbatim reports of all that was said and argued during 
the first part of the disputation or the determination from which they derive. 
Rather, they give us Aquinas’s account of what, on reflection, he wanted to 
present as reports from the disputation as a whole. So, we must presume 
that his published quodlibetals connect us to events lying behind them at a 
certain degree of remove, and with an organization attributable more to him 
than to those present at the original discussions. 

Quodlibets VII to XI date from the first time that Aquinas functioned as a 
master of theology at the University of Paris. Quodlibets I to VI and XII 
date from his second Parisian regency (the second time Aquinas functioned 
as a master in Paris). So, the traditional numbering of Aquinas’s quodlibets, 
which is followed in this volume, is not an accurate chronological ordering. 
The inaccuracy of the traditional numbering now seems to be established in 
the Leonine edition of Aquinas’s Quodlibetal Questions, published in 1996 
under the direction of René-Antoine Gauthier (1913-1999). Given 
Gauthier’s meticulous work, which drew on that of Pierre Mandonnet 


(1858-1936), the true chronology of Aquinas’s quodlibets seems to be as 
follows: VII (Lent 1256), VIII (Lent 1257), IX (Advent 1257), X (Lent or 
Advent 1258), XI (Lent 1259), I (Lent 1269), IT (Advent 1269), III (Lent 
1270), VI (Advent 1270), IV (Lent 1271), V (Advent 1271), and XII (Lent 
1272). 

In spite of their length, Aquinas’s quodlibetals only constitute a relatively 
small portion of his enormous literary output, and we have some reason to 
suppose that he might not have been overly fond of the genre to which they 
belong. In his foreword to the Summa Theologiae, Aquinas observes that 
students of “Catholic truth” are “greatly hindered by various writings on the 
subject, partly because of pointless questions, articles, and arguments, 
partly because essential information is given according to the requirements 
of textual commentary or the occasions of academic debate (occasio 
disputandi).”'* The phrase “occasions of academic debate” here could be 
taken as a reference to quodlibetal disputations in general.!° 

Nevertheless, Aquinas’s quodlibetal questions tell us a lot about him and 
about issues of interest at Paris when he conducted them. They obviously 
make it clear how Aquinas wanted finally to respond to certain questions 
raised during the disputations. Since we can now date his quodlibetal 
disputations with a fair degree of confidence, they also help us to 
understand what Aquinas was thinking on certain matters around or not 
long after the time that they took place. They also help us to identify 
changes (if any) in Aquinas’s thinking over time, given that he conducted 
quodlibetal disputations both early and late in his relatively short career. At 
the same time, they give us a sense of issues that were on the minds of 
Aquinas’s contemporaries. Some of these issues were ones to which 
theologians had long paid attention. But some of them, such as those 
dealing with secular priests and members of religious orders, clearly spring 
from new discussions taking place at Paris when Aquinas was teaching 
there. Aquinas’s treatment of these matters in his quodlibetals helps us to 
understand what he thought about them while also giving us a sense of what 
his critics wanted to argue with him face to face. 


Aquinas’s Life 


Thomas Aquinas was born in 1226 in Roccasecca, which was then part of 
the kingdom of Naples.'° He died on March 7, 1274, at the Cistercian 
monastery in Fossanova, some sixty-two miles southeast of Rome.!” He 
was canonized by Pope John XXII in 1325, and in 1567, Pope Pius V 
declared him a Doctor of the Church. Aquinas was a prolific and influential 
author of texts dealing with theological and philosophical issues, but he was 
also very much a teacher. As noted earlier, he taught for two different 
periods at the University of Paris. At other times he taught in Italian houses 
of the Dominican Order of Preachers, to which he belonged. He also taught 
for a while at the University of Naples. 

The Dominicans were founded by St. Dominic (1170—1221).'® Aquinas 
joined them around 1243, when he would have been about sixteen years of 
age and a student at the University of Naples, which was founded by the 
emperor Frederick II (1194-1250) as what was then known as a studium 
generale.'? Members of his family objected to his choice of religious life.*° 
They even detained him at home for two years or so, probably in their castle 
at Montesangiovanni and later at Roccasecca.*! Yet Aquinas persevered in 
his desire to be a Dominican. From his own writings, we can assume that 
his attraction to the Dominicans largely derived from their official 
commitment to study and preaching.** Aquinas’s approval of study and 
teaching is evident in his quodlibetal questions. 

Following his release from family detention, Aquinas may well have 
lived briefly in Naples. But he was soon in Paris, where he studied for at 
least one year with St. Albert the Great (1200-1280). In 1248, however, 
Albert moved to Cologne in order to establish a Dominican studium 
generale there.*? Aquinas joined Albert in Cologne and continued to study 
under him. He also served as Albert’s secretary. Albert was clearly struck 
by Aquinas’s intellectual abilities. He asked Aquinas to transcribe lectures 
that he delivered in both Paris and Cologne, and he recommended that 
Aquinas be returned to Paris to prepare to become a master in the 
university’s Faculty of Theology. 

At that time, the Dominicans were authorized to have two of their 
members teaching at Paris as masters of theology. The Dominican masters 
functioned as such in their priory of Saint-Jacques. The Dominicans first 
arrived in Paris in 1217, and they seem to have began their presence there 


by occupying a house on the Isle de la Cité. In 1221, however, they received 
a gift of property coming from an individual donor and the University of 
Paris.** They were henceforth based in the Dominican priory of Saint- 
Jacques, founded as a place in which friars could live and house meetings. 
Located in what is now known as the Latin Quarter, Saint-Jacques quickly 
became one of the Dominicans’ major centers of study.*? Aquinas arrived 
there late in 1252, and began lecturing on the Sentences of Peter Lombard 
(1100-1160) while he prepared to become a master of theology. When he 
became a master in 1256, his inaugural lecture focused on Psalm 103:13 in 
the Vulgate edition of the Old Testament: “Watering the mountains from 
above, the earth will be filled with the fruit of your works.” Aquinas applies 
this text to teachers of theology, noting that their job is to expound biblical 
revelation with an awareness of the extent to which it challenges human 
understanding. He goes on to say that teachers of theology need to be 
morally good, well informed, and able to argue cogently.*° 

Parisian masters of theology in Aquinas’s day were formally required to 
lecture (legere) or comment on the Bible, to preside over disputations 
(disputare), and to preach (predicare). So, Aquinas did all of these things. 
For example, from 1251 to 1252 or 1252 to 1253, he lectured on Isaiah and 
Jeremiah. Again, from 1269 to 1270, he lectured on the Gospel of Matthew, 
and from 1263 to 1265, he lectured on Job.*” Given the scarcity of 
evidence, his “academic” sermons are hard to date by sermon, though some 
of them must derive from times when he worked in Paris.7° 

By the end of 1259, Aquinas was no longer a Parisian teaching master, 
and by around 1261 or 1262, he was living in the priory of San Domenico 
at Orvieto in Italy. He ceased to function as a master in Paris because the 
Dominicans at this time were anxious to regularly replace Dominican 
masters there in order to provide a steady flow of Dominican masters able 
to teach in their priories elsewhere. That fact explains Aquinas’s move to 
Orvieto, where he continued to write his Summa Contra Gentiles, on which 
he started work while still a master at Paris.2? In 1265, however, he was 
assigned to the priory of Santa Sabina in Rome so as to teach Dominican 
students of the order’s Roman province, to which he belonged.*° It was 
while teaching at Santa Sabina that he embarked on his Summa 
Theologiae.*! 


Aquinas’s time at Santa Sabina was relatively short; he was back in Paris 
before the end of 1268. Why the Dominicans returned him to Paris is a 
matter of speculation, but we know that he left the city again in 1272 and 
was teaching in Naples later that year. But by the end of 1273, he was 
clearly physically ailing. He was invited to attend the Second Council of 
Lyons (due to begin in May 1274) as a theological advisor, and he accepted 
the invitation. But he became increasingly sick on his way to the council. 
He spent some time at the home of his niece in Maenza, but evidently 
feeling that his end was near, he asked to be taken to the nearby Cistercian 
monastery of Fossanova, where he died a month or so later, attended by his 
long-time friend and secretary, Reginald of Piperno (1230-1290), by a few 
other Dominicans, by some monks of Fossanova, and by the Franciscan 
bishop of Terracina, together with some of his Franciscan companions. The 
clinical cause of Aquinas’s death remains unknown. 


Aquinas’s Writings 


Aquinas wrote many things, which come down to us via multiple 
manuscripts. For this reason, students of Aquinas are seriously indebted to 
the Leonine Commission, established by Pope Leo XIII in 1879, which 
currently aims to produce critical editions of his writings (a work still in 
progress).°* The most significant of Aquinas’s writings fall into several 
distinguishable categories.°*° 

First, there are lengthy discussions of theological and philosophical 
matters written with a focus on key Christian teachings. The Summa 
Theologiae and the Summa Contra Gentiles obviously fall into this 
category, as does Aquinas’s commentary on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard, which derives from his earliest lectures in Paris. The Summa 
Contra Gentiles is a long prose work that bears little formal resemblance to 
Aquinas’s disputations. But, as previously noted, the Summa Theologiae 
reflects the style of disputation as Aquinas practiced it. 

Then, there are a range of commentaries. Some of these are on biblical 
texts while others are on works of Aristotle (384-322 bc) and Boethius (c. 
476-526). Aquinas’s biblical commentaries, not all of which are complete, 


include expositions of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Job, Psalms, Matthew, John, and 
several of the letters attributed to St. Paul in the New Testament.** Aquinas 
also commented on Aristotle’s On the Soul, On Sense and the Sensed 
Object, On Memory, Physics, Meteorology, On Interpretation, Posterior 
Analytics, Nicomachean Ethics, Politics, Metaphysics, On the Heavens, and 
On Generation and Corruption.*° Aquinas also wrote commentaries on 
Boethius’s De Trinitate and Quomodo Substantiae.*° In addition to all this, 
and to his work on Lombard’s Sentences, Aquinas wrote two other 
commentaries, one on The Divine Names and one on the Book on Causes.°’ 
The Divine Names is one of several works by someone who was believed in 
Aquinas’s day to be the Dionysius mentioned in Acts 17:34 as a disciple of 
St. Paul.2° The Book on Causes (Liber De Causis) was, prior to Aquinas, 
often believed to be a work of Aristotle, though Aquinas was able to 
recognize that it draws heavily upon the Elements of Theology by the 
Neoplatonist Proclus (410-485).°9 

In addition to his commentaries, Aquinas wrote what can be categorized 
as (1) shorter polemical works on controverted philosophical matters, and 
(2) other distinct treatises. His shorter polemical works include three texts 
dealing with the life of religious—that is, people belonging to religious 
orders (something on which Aquinas has things to say in his quodlibets). 
These are Against the Opponents of Worship and Religion (c. 1256), On the 
Perfection of the Spiritual Life (1269 or 1270), and Against the Teaching of 
Those Who Draw People Away from the Religious Life (1261).*° Aquinas 
also wrote On the Unicity of the Intellect Against the Averroists (1270), 
about whether all human beings share a single intellect, and On the Eternity 
of the World Against Murmurers (probably 1271), about whether the 
universe has always existed, a question which also comes up for discussion 
in his quodlibetals.*! 

Aquinas’s other distinct treatises include On the Principles of Nature, On 
Being and Essence, and the Compendium of Theology.** In spite of its short 
length, On Being and Essence, which Aquinas wrote around 1252 or 1253, 
is arguably one of his most important and influential publications. Among 
other things, it presents God as making all creatures to exist from moment 
to moment, a thought to which Aquinas returns in many of his later works, 
including his quodlibetals. The Compendium of Theology was written at the 


request of Reginald of Piperno, Aquinas’s friend and secretary. He seems to 
have started work on it around 1266, but he died before finishing it. It is 
broken down into sections on faith and hope, but it deals briefly with many 
of the topics discussed in the Summa Theologiae, the Summa Contra 
Gentiles, and the Commentary on the Sentences.** 

Finally, there are Aquinas’s disputed questions, based on his ordinary and 
quodlibetal disputations. The genesis and practice of quodlibetal 
disputations was explained earlier, but readers might like to know more 
about Aquinas’s ordinary disputations.44 They comprise questions On 
Truth, On the Power of God, On Evil, On Spiritual Creatures, On the Soul, 
On the Virtues in General, and On the Union of the Word Incarnate.*° 

Like quodlibetal disputations, medieval ordinary disputations can be 
viewed as arising from a respect for dialogue. Considered as things to be 
read, dialogues date back to ancient times. Hence the famous dialogues of 
Plato (427-347 bc).*© But dialogues can also be found among the writings 
of Christian authors such as St. Augustine of Hippo (354-430) and St. 
Anselm of Canterbury (1033-1109).*” Their purpose was to show how 
good results can come from debating and considering arguments for and 
against various conclusions. It was a respect for the value of dialogue that 
led medieval universities and religious orders, such as the Dominicans, to 
incorporate disputation into their system of studies. These universities and 
orders had scholars commenting on texts of one kind or another, but they 
recognized that commentary naturally leads to questions, first about how to 
interpret what the text says and then about whether what the text says is 
true. Such questions invite arguments for and against various interpretations 
and positions, which motivated the rise and establishment of disputations in 
academic contexts by Aquinas’s time. People engaging in these disputations 
relied heavily on a knowledge of Aristotelian logic lacking to many 
previous practitioners of dialogue.*® Yet, they shared with earlier 
practitioners the same desire: to reach a conclusion after taking account of 
arguments for and against it. 

Ordinary disputations were an established vehicle for teaching at the 
University of Paris before Aquinas’s time there. As noted earlier, they were 
presided over by a master, whose job it was to provide a response to a 


question in light of arguments which surfaced during a discussion of it. 
These disputations, however, were of two main kinds. 

First, there was the public disputation (disputatio publica) that masters 
held at regular intervals during the academic year. Disputations of this kind 
took place in the master’s own school (in Aquinas’s case, the priory of 
Saint-Jacques). The master decided on the question or questions to be 
discussed. He then appointed people to take part in the disputation, which 
was advertised in advance. The dispute ran for one or two days, during 
which visitors from other schools (possibly including other masters) raised 
points from the floor, usually in opposition to the position ultimately 
defended by the master presiding over the disputation. These points were 
replied to by someone appointed by the master (normally his bachelor), and 
notes were taken on the proceedings. On the following day or the following 
Sunday, the master “determined” or resolved the questions previously 
debated by giving his own views. 

Aquinas was also familiar with disputations of a less public kind: the 
private disputation (disputatio privata). Disputations of this kind took place 
only between a master and his own students and bachelors. They seem to 
have been much more frequent than public disputations, yet they took 
basically the same form. A question was chosen, arguments were advanced 
in defense of conflicting answers, and the master then determined or settled 
the question. In some ways, the private disputation resembled the modern 
university seminar, in which students are required to contribute to a 
discussion in the presence of a teacher whose aim is to inform students, as 
well as to listen to them. It may well be that many of Aquinas’s ordinary 
disputed questions originated in such private disputations. His quodlibetal 
disputations were certainly public events, but that may not always have 
been the case with his ordinary disputations. 

One reason for thinking it was not the case derives from a plausible way 
of answering the question “What was the basic unit of a disputed question?” 
In their written form, Aquinas’s ordinary disputed questions are broken 
down into questions. But each question comprises several articles, and each 
article deals with its own particular question. Hence, for example, the De 
Veritate contains twenty-nine questions, the second of which contains 
fifteen articles, each dealing with a particular question about God’s 
knowledge (e.g., “Is there knowledge in God?,” “Does God know things 


other than himself?,’ “Does God’s knowledge change?”). Now, when 
Aquinas conducted disputations in Paris, was it a whole question (i.e., a set 
of related questions) or merely an article (i.e., one particular question) that 
occupied participants in a single session of discussion? Some scholars have 
held that it was an article.*? But that suggestion would leave Aquinas 
conducting disputations much more frequently than seems plausible, given 
the length of the terms and the other teaching that took place at the 
University of Paris. So, perhaps we should conclude that the basic unit of 
Aquinas’s ordinary disputations was a whole question.°? But that suggestion 
also poses problems. As Weisheip! notes: “It does not, for example, explain 
how a question of twenty articles compares with a question of two articles 
in an afternoon session.”°! One might plausibly surmise that, at least in the 
case of the De Veritate, Aquinas disputed privately and frequently with an 
article on the agenda for a single meeting. In that case, however, disputed 
questions of Aquinas other than the De Veritate may also have been 
privately disputed article by article. 

To what extent do any of Aquinas’s disputed questions represent what 
was actually said on a particular occasion? And to what extent do they 
represent the thinking of Aquinas himself? We know that the Summa 
Theologiae and a number of other writings come from Aquinas’s own hand. 
But are his published disputed questions to be thought of in the same way? 
The answer is basically yes, but with certain qualifications. Masters of 
theology in the thirteenth century had the option to prepare an edited 
account of ordinary disputations at which they presided and determined.** 
This account, especially its determinations, can be thought of as the work of 
the master. But masters did not script all the counterarguments offered 
during an occurring disputation. So, their published disputations almost 
certainly incorporate ideas brought up by others. Yet these ideas were 
evidently incorporated into finished texts by the master, who must therefore 
be regarded as essentially their author. Aquinas’s ordinary disputed 
questions, as we have them now, most likely include less than was said 
during the discussions they reflect. For, as Jean-Pierre Torrell puts it, 
speaking of Aquinas’s private disputations: 


It appears probable that the final result does not resemble, except in a very general way, the real 
unfolding of these private discussions between the Master and the students. It suffices to read 
the text of the De Veritate or the De Potentia to understand that these texts are very much above 
the level of what a discussion could be for average students. The students of Paris . . . could 
doubtless follow the most difficult expositions, but even with them the discussion could not 
have taken the exact form of long, complex, and probing research; by necessity it was briefer 
and simpler. We, therefore, must admit that what has come down to us bears witness to 


considerable editing.-° 


In other words, even though Aquinas’s ordinary disputed questions 
certainly put us in touch with a lively and relatively spontaneous debate, 
they are also very much the work of Aquinas and should be read as such.°* 
The same can be said of Aquinas’s quodlibetal questions, although he had 
little control over the questions raised at the sessions from which they were 
derived. 


The Contents of Aquinas’s Quodlibetal Questions 


In sum, Aquinas’s quodlibetals are mostly editorially polished accounts of 
disputations over which he presided and determined. One exception is 
Quodlibet XII, which appears to be unfinished: some of its questions lack 
objections and replies, and others seem to provide what appear to be only 
drafts of answers to questions and replies to objections.°° In general, 
though, Aquinas’s quodlibetals present discussions of questions as coming 
from him as their author, though the questions were chosen by others. These 
questions are many and various, as readers of the present volume will 
quickly see by glancing through the table of contents. So, an introduction to 
Aquinas’s quodlibets cannot even come close to noting everything to be 
found in them. A full account of them would need a volume in itself, 
probably a very long one. As Jean-Pierre Torrell understandably notes about 
the quodlibetals in his general account of Aquinas’s life and works: “It 
would be impossible to enumerate all the subjects dealt with by Thomas in 
these public discussions without running the risk of tiring the reader (there 
are 260 such subjects, which gives an average of 20 for each session).”°© 
Bearing these facts in mind, we now aim simply to offer readers an 


introductory and selective account of things found in Aquinas’s 
quodlibetals. 

All of Aquinas’s quodlibets (none of which come with titles) typically 
begin with a brief note indicating what sorts of questions follow. Then we 
have “questions,” which are often divided into a number of “articles.”°” 
Take, for example, Quodlibet VII. Here, Aquinas first notes: “There were 
three sorts of questions. The first were about spiritual substances, the 
second about the sacrament of the altar, and the third about the bodies of the 
damned. The first questions on spiritual substances were about their 
knowledge, the second about the enjoyment of Christ’s soul during the 
passion, and the third about the plurality found among spiritual substances.” 
Aquinas then goes on to provide discussions broken down into seven 
questions, amounting to a total of eighteen articles.°® Or again, consider 
Quodlibet XI. Here we first read: “There were questions about God, about 
angels, and about human beings. The questions about God were on God’s 
infinity, knowledge, and predestination.” Then we find ten questions, 
containing a total of thirteen articles. 

What are the main topics discussed in Aquinas’s quodlibetals? We might 
roughly group them under the following headings: (1) the divine nature, (2) 
God as triune and incarnate, (3) angels, (4) blessedness, (5), damnation, (6) 
grace, (7) sin, (8) human nature (9), matters concerning clerics and 
members of religious orders, (10) pastoral concerns, and (11) motley 
questions which cannot easily be listed under a general heading.°° 


The Divine Nature 


The positions on God’s nature that Aquinas adopts in his quodlibets cohere 
with what he says in many of his other works. They contain no discussion 
of the question “Does God exist?” presumably because nobody present at 
Aquinas’s quodlibetal disputations had doubts about the reality of God. But 
their reasoning certainly squares with what Aquinas says elsewhere about 
what we can know God to be. So, we find him offering the following 
conclusions: (1) God is the source of the existence (esse) of all creatures for 
as long as they exist; (2) God is entirely simple—that is, God is not 


physically or metaphysically composite, and all that is in God is God (cf. 
Summa Theologiae I, q.3); (3) God is omnipotent, omniscient, immutable, 
omnipresent, and at work in all things directing them to their ends; (4) God 
is to be sharply distinguished from creatures since God’s essence (essentia) 
is God’s existence (esse), which is not the case with creatures; (5) God’s 
causality and direction of things does not impose necessity on them; (6) 
God is not something whose essence we can see or seriously understand in 
this life. 

Hence, for example, in Quodlibet XI, q.1, a.1, we find Aquinas saying: 
“God surpasses not only those creatures that exist, that have existed, and 
that will exist but also all those that can be imagined. So, God is present not 
only in those creatures that exist, that have existed, and that will exist but 
also in those that can be imagined to exist.” Again, in Quodlibet XI, q.3, 
a.1, we find him saying: “God’s foreknowledge is certain. For God knows 
things in a more noble way than we do. Our knowledge is in time, and 
hence our awareness of things is based on the nature of time—past, present, 
and future. Accordingly, we know past things as past, present things as 
present, future things as future, and naturally so. But God’s knowledge is 
above time and measured only by eternity.” Yet again, in Quodlibet I, q.1, 
a.1, Aquinas denies that even St. Benedict (c. 480-543) “saw” the divine 
essence. 

Many of the questions about God’s nature concern the extent of divine 
omnipotence. As he does elsewhere, in these questions Aquinas regularly 
explains God’s omnipotence as the power to bring about anything that is not 
logically impossible (like a square circle or a married bachelor). Thus, there 
are many things that Aquinas thinks an omnipotent God cannot do, such as 
change the past (i.e., make what has been not to have been), although he 
prefers to say that such things cannot be done, rather than that God cannot 
do them. Hence, the questions about divine omnipotence tell us much more 
about what Aquinas thinks is possible, given the nature of the things 
involved, than they tell us about God. For example, there are questions 
about whether God can make something actually infinite, which give us 
Aquinas’s thoughts on infinity. There is a question about whether God can 
make the same body to be located in two places at once, which give us his 
thoughts on the nature of bodies and their extension. There is also a 
question about whether God can annihilate something and then recreate it 


numerically same. This question is discussed in Quodlibet IV, q.3, a.2, 
which lacks parallels in Aquinas’s other writings. Here, Aquinas argues, 
with various qualifications, that God can indeed reduce something to 
nothing and then recreate it from nothing numerically the same. But what 
exactly is Aquinas saying here, and how does it square with what he says in 
his other works? Recent scholarly discussions of the matter disagree.®° But 
Quodlibet IV, q.3, a.2, clearly presents us with something unique in 
Aquinas’s writings. 

There are two other articles in the quodlibets concerning God’s nature 
that lack parallels in Aquinas’s other writings. These occur in Quodlibet V, 
q.1, and Quodlibet VIII, q.1. In the first question of Quodlibet V, we find 
Aquinas considering whether God knows the first instant the world could be 
created. In the first article of Quodlibet VIII, he deals with the question “Ts 
the number six the creator or a creature?”°! 

When it comes to God’s knowledge of the first instant the world could be 
created, Aquinas first notes that God is the maker of all space and time, and 
that there is no space or time outside the spatiotemporal world. He then 
reasons that God could have made a world that had always existed without 
a beginning, though, as divine revelation teaches, that is not what God did. 
So, Aquinas concludes that God cannot know the world to have existed 
before it began to exist, given that it began to exist, though God can know 
that the world could have begun to exist earlier than it did. “There is,” he 
says, “no first instant the world could have been made by God, although 
there is a first instant it was made, just as there is a farthest point to which 
the world was made by God, although there is no farthest point beyond 
which it could not have been made.” That the world could have lacked a 
beginning is a thesis briefly reiterated in Quodlibet XII, q.5, a.1. It was a 
controversial thesis at the time that Aquinas conducted this disputation. His 
Franciscan contemporary St. Bonaventure (1221-1274) rejected it, as did 
others. But it was a thesis which Aquinas defended at some length in his De 
Aeternitate Mundi (On the Eternity of the World), dateable to 1271, and in 
Summa Theologiae I, q.46. 

The question about whether the number six is the creator might seem to 
be a frivolous one, but Aquinas considers it seriously and at some length. 
The question springs from the thought that the six days of creation 


mentioned in the book of Genesis presuppose the reality of the number six 
independent of the created order, which would seem to imply that the 
number six is the creator. In response to this thought, Aquinas’s basic 
argument is that six things are six not because they conform to some 
independently existing “six” but because they are countable as material 
individuals, and things are countable as such because God makes them to be 
so as the individuals that they are. 

This line of reasoning about God’s causality can be connected with what 
we find in Quodlibet IV, q.1, a.1, which discusses divine ideas. Aquinas 
deals with the topic of divine ideas in a number of works, but his treatment 
in the quodlibets is his final one, and some have suggested that it conflicts 
with what he says about it in his earlier works.°* Generally, Aquinas thinks 
of a divine idea as “nothing but a given way in which God views his 
essence as capable of being imitated by a creature . . . if it is ever brought 
into actual being.”©° He argues that the forms of God’s effects can be 
likened to patterns in the mind of human makers and, therefore, amount to 
“exemplars.” In this connection, in Summa Theologiae I, q.15, a.1, Aquinas 
appeals to architects who conceive of the buildings they intend to construct 
and who then build them according to their conception. Like architects, God 
has a conception of something to be produced, which is an idea in God. 
And since God can produce many things, there are many ideas in God. But 
can the notion of there being many ideas in God square with the thought 
that God is entirely simple and that all that is in God is God? This is the 
issue at stake in Quodlibet IV, g.1, a.1, where the question is “Does God 
have multiple ideas?” Aquinas’s treatment of this question is interesting 
since, though it concludes that there are many ideas in God, it might be 
thought to depart at least in structure from some of his earlier treatments of 
the question.©° The structure of Quodlibet IV, q.1, a.1, is clearly indebted to 
the thought of St. Bonaventure found in his Sentences commentary and his 
De Scientia Christi.°’ According to Bonaventure, there is no distinction of 
things in God, whose essence lacks composition, but a distinction of ideas 
can be affirmed of God’s essence insofar as God eternally knows what he 
can and does create. In most of his discussions of divine ideas, Aquinas 
emphasizes the first thought. In Quodlibet IV, q.1, a.1, he emphasizes the 
second thought without contradicting the first. 


God as Triune and Incarnate 


In his other works, Aquinas has much to say about God as Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit.°° But, surprisingly perhaps, the quodlibets have only four 
articles bearing directly on the doctrine of the Trinity as defined by the 
councils of the Church prior to the time of Aquinas. These are Quodlibet 
VI, g.3, a.1; Quodlibet VI, q.1; and Quodlibet IV, q.4, a.1 and a.2. 

The questions on the Trinity discussed in Quodlibets VI and IV have 
Aquinas holding what he affirms elsewhere. The question in Quodlibet VI 
asks, “Is the one divine essence counted in addition to each one of the 
divine persons?” In response, Aquinas insists that the divine persons are not 
distinct from the divine essence and should be considered in terms of their 
“relative opposition.” Thus, he says, “the one divine essence is not counted 
in addition to each one of the divine persons as if they were distinct in 
reality, but only in the way that we think about them.” In Quodlibet IV, q.4, 
a.1, Aquinas discusses the question “Does the Father utter himself and 
creation by the same word?” In response, Aquinas says that God’s 
understanding of himself is such that God “does not have a succession of 
words one after another. And just as God knows himself and everything else 
with the same knowledge, God also utters himself and everything else with 
the same word.” Here, Aquinas is thinking that if God were able to form a 
concept (so to speak) of himself, that concept would be his mental “word,” 
which is at work in all that God creates. 

In Quodlibet VII, q.3, a.1, Aquinas addresses a question that he does not 
discuss in his other writings: “Is divine immeasurability incompatible with 
a plurality of divine persons?” He answers by insisting that divine 
immeasurability “is only incompatible with plurality if it eliminates 
determination, which is the source of plurality.” Then he distinguishes 
between two kinds of determination: limiting and distinguishing. He then 
argues that, while limiting determination cannot be ascribed to God at all, 
distinguishing determination can be affirmed of God in two ways. First, he 
observes, God can be distinguished from all creatures because God is not 
limited, while creatures are limited. Second, he notes: “one divine person is 
distinguished from another by the relation of origin, which is not a function 
of any limitation, but of the opposition involved in a relation.” So, Aquinas 


concludes, since divine immeasurability is not incompatible with the second 
kind of determination, which is the basis for the distinction between the 
divine persons, it is not incompatible with a plurality of persons in the 
‘Trinity. 

It is hardly surprising that Aquinas maintains these positions on God as 
triune in the quodlibets, and there is nothing unexpected in what he says in 
them about Jesus as God incamate. All the discussions of Christ in the 
quodlibets have parallels in other works of Aquinas. But there is one 
exception: Quodlibet V, q.3, a.2, which asks, “Which is the greater sign of 
Christ’s love for us: suffering for us, or giving us his body as food in the 
sacrament?” The sacrament referred to here is that of the Eucharist, and 
Aquinas’s reply is very straightforward. He says: “Christ laying down his 
soul by suffering for us was the greatest sign of love for us, whereas giving 
us his body as food in the sacrament involves no loss for him at all. Thus, 
the former is clearly the greater sign of Christ’s love.” 


Angels 


Aquinas believed in the existence of angels. His belief in them derives 
chiefly from biblical texts, but he also thought that some demonstrative 
arguments can be offered for their existence.®? As in a number of his other 
works, angels feature prominently in the quodlibets. All of them, apart from 
Quodlibets VIII and IV, contain discussions of angels. 

Do these texts present new ideas on angels not to be found elsewhere in 
Aquinas’s writings? Not to any large extent. They contain many of the 
conclusions about angels defended in the long treatise on angels in Summa 
Theologiae I, qq.50—-64. Hence, for example, we find Aquinas saying that 
angels are purely immaterial, that they have knowledge and will, that they 
can know created particulars, that they can somehow act on bodies, that 
some of them fell into sin, and that they derive their existence from God 
and do not exist by virtue of their nature. On the other hand, in Quodlibet II, 
q.2, a.2, Aquinas seems to present what looks like it could be a revised 
approach to angels not to be found elsewhere in his writings. 


In several other texts Aquinas states that there is no composition of 
subject (suppositum) and nature in angels since they are wholly immaterial. 
By “subject” Aquinas basically means “individual.” He is thinking that, 
while, say, Socrates and Plato share a nature (human nature), they are 
distinct individuals. Socrates is this human being, and Plato is that one. 
Thus, Aquinas will typically say that Socrates and Plato, though sharing a 
common nature, are two individual subjects (supposita) of it. He will also 
typically say that their individuality amounts to material difference: 
Socrates is this material thing, and Plato is that one. With these thoughts in 
mind, he will frequently argue that what is totally nonmaterial (God and 
angels) lacks a composition of subject and nature. Hence, for instance, we 
find Summa Theologiae I, q.3, a.3, declaring that wholly nonmaterial things 
cannot derive their individuality from anything material and are intrinsically 
individual. In such things, there is no distinction of subject and nature, 
Aquinas says. But in Quodlibet II, g.2, a.2, Aquinas appears to take a 
different line. The question under discussion is whether a particular angel is 
the same as its nature (whether subject and nature differ in angels). In 
response, Aquinas seems to argue that subject and nature differ in angels 
largely because, as is not the case with God, the nature of an angel is other 
than its act of existing. 

Do we here have Aquinas rejecting his otherwise general claim that, in 
angels, subject and nature are not different? At first sight, it looks as though 
Aquinas is doing just this. But some scholars have tried to reconcile 
Quodlibet I, g.2, a.2, with what Aquinas says elsewhere. They have argued 
that differences between that article and what Aquinas says in other texts 
are terminological rather than substantial, that in Quodlibet II, q.2, a.2, he is 
construing “subject” differently from how he does in other places. But it is 
worth noting that there is some kind of discrepancy between that 
quodlibetal article and things that we read elsewhere in Aquinas.” 


Blessedness 


In many of Aquinas’s works, we find him maintaining that human beings 
are born in sin, that they frequently sin, that they depend on God’s grace for 
ultimate salvation, and that some of them end up enjoying everlasting union 
with God (blessedness) in heaven while others endure everlasting 
punishment in hell. All these conclusions feature in the quodlibetals, 
sometimes coming with various reflections on our human nature and 
abilities. 

Hence, for example, Quodlibet VIII, g.9, a.1, assumes the reality of 
blessedness (beatitudo) and asks what it is to be blessed or completely 
happy. Aquinas replies that we obtain blessedness as we obtain what we 
ultimately desire while also knowing it for what it is, and he says that what 
we ultimately desire is God. He observes: “The end of our desire is God. 
Hence, the act that first unites us to God is the origin and substance of our 
blessedness. But we are first united to God by an act of our intellect. Hence, 
the vision of God, which is an act of intellect, is the origin and substance of 
our blessedness.” In Quodlibet VIII, q.9, a.2, which lacks parallels in other 
writings of Aquinas, we find him concluding that the blessed contemplate 
Christ’s divinity before his humanity, but delight in the contemplation of 
each. Again, in Quodlibet IX, q.8, which also lacks parallels elsewhere, we 
find Aquinas firmly insisting that all the saints canonized by the Church are 
indeed enjoying blessedness in heaven; none of them is in hell. The 
objections to this conclusion note (a) that nobody in this life can know that 
they are finally saved; and (b) that canonization based on reports of 
miracles and the lives of those canonized might be grounded on errors. But 
Aquinas strongly maintains that the Church cannot err about something as 
important as canonization. “Since the honor that we give to the saints is a 
sort of profession of our faith in the glory of the saints,” he says, “we 
should devoutly believe that the Church cannot err in judgments about them 
either.” 

So, the quodlibetals are clear about the certainty of some people enjoying 
blessedness. But they are equally clear about the reality of the damned. 


Indeed, they have rather more to say about the damned than the blessed, as 
we can see from Quodlibet VII, g.5; Quodlibet VIII, q.7 and q.8; Quodlibet 
II, g.7; and Quodlibet III, g.10. 


Damnation 


Quodlibet VII, q.5, contains three questions: (1) Will the bodies of the 
damned be incorruptible? (2) Will they rise with their deformities? (3) Will 
they be punished in hell with bodily weeping and bodily worms? To (1), 
Aquinas replies that the bodies of the damned will certainly be incorruptible 
and that “the primary and principal cause of their incorruptibility is divine 
justice, which will preserve the bodies of the damned in their everlasting 
punishments.” In response to (2), Aquinas argues that the bodies of the 
damned will be raised with all their limbs “so that the whole body of the 
reprobate may be punished.” But he expresses agnosticism about whether or 
not God will have the damned deformed in other ways. With respect to (3), 
Aquinas’s answer is that “the worm will be spiritual: the gnawing of 
conscience eating away at the soul.” He adds: “The weeping will be 
spiritual as well: such suffering can be called weeping.” 

Questions about bodily punishment for the damned surface again in 
Quodlibets VIII, II, and HI. Will the damned be punished by water as well 
as fire? In Quodlibet VIII, g.8, a.1, Aquinas concludes that “fire and water 
and the like will affect the bodies of the damned by a spiritual action. That 
is, they will impart their qualities to the bodies of the damned with a 
spiritual existence, in the way that the species of colors exist in the air and 
in the eye without making them colored. Hence, the bodies of the damned 
will feel the pain of fire without being tummed into fire.” In Quodlibet II, q.7, 
a.1, Aquinas argues that the soul of someone damned and existing prior to 
the person’s resurrection can be “affected” by bodily fire in the sense of 
being “kept from following its own impulse or inclination.” And in 
Quodlibet III, q.10, a.1, he says that the soul of such a person “suffers the 
punishment of being somehow bound by bodily fire.” 


Grace 


The reality of divine grace is presumed throughout the quodlibetals. But 
grace is only treated directly in itself in a few places—Quodlibet IX, q.6, 
a.1, and Quodlibet I, q.4, a.2—both of which have parallels in other works 
of Aquinas. In the first of these texts, Aquinas considers whether the grace 
of charity is increased in essence. Having reflected on different senses of 
the word “in” as it might relate to an increase in essence, Aquinas answers 
that the amount of a person’s charity can increase without its essence being 
destroyed. In the second text, he deals with the question of whether people 
without grace can prepare themselves for grace by their free will alone. In 
his earlier commentary on the Sentences Aquinas’s answer was “Yes,”’! but 
here in the quodlibets, as elsewhere, his answer is “No.” With an eye on 
what he takes to be the heretical teaching of Pelagius (c. 360—418) and his 
followers, Aquinas argues that “human beings need the help of grace, not 
only to merit reward but also to prepare themselves for grace.” In this 
connection, he appeals to the absurdity of supposing that all our 
deliberations depend on prior deliberations. “If we ask how people begin 
deliberating,” he notes, “we cannot say that their deliberation results from 
deliberation, since that would go on forever. Hence, there must be an 
external source that moves people’s minds to deliberate about things to do; 
and it must be something better than the human mind” (i.e., God). 


Sin 


The quodlibetals contain many verdicts from Aquinas about sin, in general 
and in particular. These verdicts are too numerous to go through here, but 
some of them are worth flagging. The first thing to note is that Aquinas 
spends time in the quodlibets dealing with “original sin,” which he takes to 
be sin in which all the descendants of Adam are born, sin which cannot be 
removed or forgiven without Christian baptism.”° So, in Quodlibet VI, g.9, 
a.1, we find him discussing whether baptized people transmit original sin to 
their offspring. His verdict is that “just as spiritual generation (being born 


again through the gospel) produces children in Christ without sin, bodily 
generation produces children in the old Adam with original sin.” Again, in 
Quodlibet V, g.5, a.1, Aquinas deals with the question, “If Adam had not 
sinned, would all the same people that are saved now still have been 
saved?” Aquinas’s answer, which he presents as disagreeing with that of St. 
Anselm of Canterbury (1033/4—1109), is that “many people who are saved 
now would not have been born and thus would not have been saved if the 
first man had not sinned.” Aquinas defends this answer by appeal to the 
essential role that he thinks parents play in the generation of their offspring: 
“As with other animals, in the generation of a human being the father’s seed 
is the agent, while the mother provides the matter for the seed to act on and 
form into a human body.”” If their parents had not had intercourse, then 
certain people who are saved now would never have been born, and thus 
would not have been saved. The reference to “seed” (semen) here recurs in 
Quodlibet XII, q.20, a.1, where Aquinas considers whether original sin is 
“transmitted by the transmission of seed.” He argues that it is. 

That Aquinas takes sin to be a grave matter is obvious from Quodlibet I, 
q.5, a.1, where the question is whether a contrite person should prefer being 
in hell to sinning. Aquinas’s answer is that such a person “ought to prefer 
suffering any sort of punishment since contrition is impossible without 
charity, which rejects all sin.” Sinning, says Aquinas, “involves acting 
against God, while being punished involves suffering something against 
oneself. Hence, charity requires a contrite person to choose any punishment 
over the guilt of sin.” 

What examples of sin does Aquinas cite in the quodlibets? In Quodlibet 
X, q.6 and q.7, he tries to deal with what he calls “sins opposed to right 
action” and “sins opposed to right faith.” The questions about sins opposed 
to right action are: (1) Is honoring rich people because of their wealth a sin? 
(2) Is not fending off a bad reputation a sin? and (3) Is wearing expensive 
clothing always a sin? The questions about sins opposed to right faith are: 
(1) Should we consort with heretics? and (2) Should heretics who return to 
the Church be readmitted? Aquinas’s replies to all five questions read like 
somewhat cautious “catch-all” determinations. 

In response to the question about honoring rich people, Aquinas says that 
if their wealth is a relevant reason for honoring them, then it is permissible 


to honor rich people because of their wealth; otherwise it is a matter of 
preferential treatment, which is not permissible. Moreover, it is appropriate 
to honor rich people, who have a “higher status in the earthly state,” if 
doing so does not conflict with God’s law, and given that “the state is 
honored through the people,” since “we have to maintain the world’s 
customs in matters required by our common life in the world,” and wealth 
can enable people to do much good. 

In response to the question about disregarding one’s own reputation, 
Aquinas says: 


Both, namely disregarding one’s reputation and taking an interest in it, can be praiseworthy or 
vicious. . . . Taking an interest in one’s own reputation for the sake of one’s neighbor is 
charitable, while interest in it for one’s own sake is vain. On the other hand, disregarding one’s 
own reputation as far as oneself is concerned is humble, while doing so where one’s neighbor is 
concerned is lazy and cruel. . . . Those whose position or state of perfection obligates them to 
see to other people’s salvation commit a sin by not fending off a bad reputation as much as 
possible. But those with a greater responsibility for their own salvation can look to their 
humility and disregard their own reputation, whether good or bad. . . . There are two ways to 
fend off a bad reputation: either by avoiding what gives rise to it, or by checking the talk of 
one’s detractors. Everyone is bound to avoid a bad reputation in the first way, since not doing so 
would cause active scandal, which is always a sin. But not everyone is bound to avoid a bad 
reputation in the second way; only those with an obligation to see to the salvation of their 
neighbors are bound to do so. 


In response to the question about wearing expensive clothing, Aquinas 
says that we must distinguish between “public” and “private” people. Public 
people can wear expensive clothing “to encourage respect for their rank,” 
and they can wear cheap clothing “for the sake of their own humility, as 
long as what they do to safeguard their authority does not degenerate into 
pride.” About “private people,” Aquinas remarks: 


It is virtuous for them to wear even worse clothing than their status requires for the sake of their 
own humility. . . . Even so, it is permissible for such people to wear expensive clothing in 
keeping with their own station, although it is a sin to do so beyond their station. Yet “expensive” 
is a relative term like “large.” What is expensive for one person is not expensive for another. 
Hence, expensive clothing is always clothing beyond one’s own station. In that sense, wearing 
expensive clothing is always a sin. 


In response to the questions about heretics, Aquinas argues against 
consorting with heretics, but for readmitting them into the Church should 
they truly repent of their errors concerning matters of faith or morals. His 


reasons for the first judgment here are fourfold: First, heretics are people 
who have been excommunicated, and it is wrong to consort with those who 
are excommunicated. Second, talking with heretics could lead to us being 
corrupted by them. Third, we should not appear to be agreeing with their 
“perverse doctrines.” Fourth, we do not want our dealing with them to lead 
others into error. On the other hand, Aquinas says that there is nothing 
wrong with speaking with heretics “for the sake of their own salvation.” As 
for heretics who return to the Church, Aquinas says that such people should 
be readmitted into the Church if they have truly repented, although he adds 
that it might be proper to refuse them some position in the Church that they 
previously enjoyed. But “merciful exceptions can be made for certain 
people, especially for the good of peace or for some other benefit sought 
thereby.” 

Sin comes in for particular attention again in Quodlibet VIII, q.6, and 
Quodlibet I, g.9. In Quodlibet VIII, q.6, the questions are: (1) Is it a sin for 
a man to go to church for the stipends, when he would not go otherwise, 
even if he initially accepted the prebend in order to serve God? (2) Is it a sin 
not to give to a poor beggar if one has a surplus? (3) When opinions differ 
about an action, as they do about having more than one prebend, is it a sin 
to follow the riskier opinion? (4) Is lying always a sin? and (5) Does one sin 
as much as one intends to sin? In Quodlibet I, g.9, the questions are: (1) Is 
sin some sort of entity? (2) Is swearing falsely by God a more serious sin 
than murder? (3) Is it a sin to violate a papal decree out of ignorance? and 
(4) Is it a mortal sin for a monk to eat meat?”° 

Aquinas’s response to the question about going to church for the stipends 
is: 

If receiving the stipends is the principal end the man intends for the activity, then he commits 

simony, and thus mortal sin. But suppose God is the principal end of the man’s action, and the 

stipends are only secondary. If he receives the stipend not as an end, but as something needed to 
survive, then he does not sell the spiritual action, and thus does not commit simony or sin. For in 


that case receiving the stipend is not why he goes to church; it just determines why he goes right 
now rather than some other time. 


Aquinas’s response to the question about giving to the poor is that those 
with a surplus have a general obligation to give to the poor, and they sin if 
they neglect to give to someone whom they can clearly see to be in dire 


need. But, he adds: “even though one is obligated to give one’s surplus to 
the poor, one is not obligated to give to every poor person or to this 
particular person. Rather, one is obligated to distribute one’s surplus in the 
way that seems best. Nor is one obligated to ask a poor person anything. It 
would be too burdensome to have to ask every poor person, especially since 
it is the responsibility of those in need to explain their situation.” 

Aquinas’s main reply to the question about following the riskier of two 
opinions is measured and is better quoted in full than summarized. It runs: 


Now, when there are two contrary opinions about the same thing, one of them has to be true and 
the other has to be false. Hence, when one does something against the opinion of some masters 
(e.g., having more than one prebend), their opinion is either true or false. If their opinion is true, 
then one is not excused from sin, even if one acts in accord with one’s conscience. For in that 
case one does something against God’s law. But if their opinion is false, and the contrary 
opinion one follows is true (i.e., if having more than one prebend is truly permissible), then we 
need to make a distinction. If one’s conscience says the opposite, then again one sins. For in that 
case one does something against one’s conscience, though not against the law. But suppose 
one’s conscience does not say the opposite with certainty, and the difference of opinions has 
made one somewhat doubtful. If one has more than one prebend while still in doubt, then one 
puts oneself at risk, and so certainly sins. For then one loves temporal gain more than one’s 
salvation. But if the differing opinions have not made one doubtful, then one does not put 
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oneself at risk or sin. 

Aquinas’s response to the question about whether lying is always a sin 
squares with what we find him saying in Summa Theologiae II-II, q.110, 
a.3. He argues that lying is always a sin, though his treatment of lying in the 
quodlibets is much briefer than his treatment in the Summa Theologiae. As 
for the question about intending to sin mortally, Aquinas interprets it as 
asking whether it is a mortal sin to do what one believes to be a mortal sin. 
And he says that it is, since acting against one’s conscience is a mortal sin, 
even when one’s conscience is mistaken about what one is doing, and even 
when one is to blame for the mistake. 

The question about whether sin is an entity is clearly a philosophical or 
metaphysical one, and Aquinas answers it as readers of his other works 
might expect him to do. He says that sin is something that admits of 
degrees, as our actions lack goodness in different ways; thus it is not a 
“pure privation” (a “nothing at all,” as it were), although it is still a 
privation (a “lacking”). Its existence amounts to a disorder in an action 
committed—the action here being perfectly real. So, he says: “As an act, 


therefore, sin is some sort of entity, but its disorder is a privation, which is 
why sin is called nothing.” He means that sin is always a matter of 
goodness not being there because something that ought to be there is not. 

In response to the question about the seriousness of false oaths, Aquinas 
insists that swearing falsely by God is a more serious sin than murder.’” 
Contemporary judges in places like Britain and America might not think so. 
But Aquinas argues that it would not make sense for the testimony in 
murder trials to be confirmed by oath, unless swearing falsely by God were 
more serious than murder: someone who was willing to commit the more 
serious sin of murder would not hesitate, presumably, to commit the lesser 
sin of perjury. “Hence,” he concludes, “the very fact that oaths are taken in 
every case involving sin shows clearly that swearing falsely by God ought 
to be considered the greatest sin—and for good reason, since swearing 
falsely in God’s name is like a denial of God’s name. Hence, the sin of 
swearing falsely by God comes second after idolatry.””® 

As for Aquinas’s response to the third and fourth questions in Quodlibet 
I, q.9, he argues that one sins if one knows about a papal decree and 
disobeys it, and that one sins if one violates a papal decree that one can and 
should know about, even if one did not know about it, but that one does not 
sin if one disobeys a papal decree that one cannot possibly have known 
about. When it comes to monks committing mortal sin by eating meat, 
Aquinas is obviously thinking about monks living under the Rule of St. 
Benedict. He starts by saying that, where mortal sin is concerned, all of us 
—monks or not—are in the same boat: mortal sin is mortal sin. But 
Aquinas agrees that monks might do something that “contradicts an 
obligation they took on with the vows they professed,” leading them to sin 
mortally when someone in another state of life might not sin mortally by 
doing the same thing. It then occurs to Aquinas that, if that is so, becoming 
a monk should be something that no sane person should do for fear of 
committing many mortal sins on a daily basis because of a religious “rule” 
to which they have committed themselves. With that worry raised, Aquinas 
shows his hand as a Dominican by his approach to sin and religious 
observance. He says: 


The order of preaching friars, for instance, has the safest and securest form of profession, which 


is not a promise to keep the rule but, rather, obedience according to the rule.’? Hence, their vow 
binds them to do the things commanded in the rule, and to do what their superior commands 
them to do according to the tenor of the rule. But other things that are not commanded in the 
rule do not fall directly under their vow, and hence not doing them is not a mortal sin. 


So, Aquinas ends up saying that “abstaining from meat is not set down in 
blessed Benedict’s rule as a command but, rather, as a custom. Hence, a 
monk who eats meat is not for that reason guilty of mortal sin unless he 
does so out of disobedience or contempt.” 

For just a few more examples of treatments of sin, we might note 
Quodlibet IV, g.11, a.1, and Quodlibet XII, g.21, a.1, where we find 
Aquinas addressing the questions: (1) Are impulses always sins? and (2) Is 
it a mortal sin to consent to pleasure?®° 

In response to the question about impulses, Aquinas makes it clear that 
he is discussing whether or not “appetites” or the movements of desire 
always amount to sins. He notes that people have three kinds of appetite: 
“The first is natural, since our appetitive power relates to the vegetative 
soul, as does our power to digest, eliminate, and assimilate. The second 
appetite is sensual and is moved by the apprehension of our senses. The 
third appetite is voluntary and is moved by the judgment of reason.” He 
then argues that sin (implying guilt) “only applies to voluntary acts that are 
in some way under the sinner’s control,” while “acts of our natural appetite” 
are “are not subject to the rule of reason,” which is why “no one is guilty 
for being hungry or thirsty, for instance.” On the other hand, Aquinas 
argues, the “acts of our sense-appetite are subject to the rule of reason, since 
reason anticipates them, and can command or forbid them.” Hence, “such 
movements can have the character of guilt” and “if they follow the 
judgment of reason, they can even be mortal sins, like the movements of 
our external members controlled by reason.” Yet, Aquinas adds, if they 
precede the judgment of reason, such movements are still sins “if they aim 
at something impermissible, since the person could have repressed them,” 
though in such cases “the sins are venial and very slight” and can be 
referred to as “sinful impulses.” Aquinas then concludes by saying that “the 
movements of our higher—i.e., voluntary—appetite follow the judgment of 
reason and can thus be mortal sins.” 


Aquinas’s response to the question about consenting to pleasure needs to 
be quoted in full rather than paraphrased. It runs as follows: 


This question is not about consenting to the pleasure of a sinful action, since that is obviously a 
mortal sin; it is about consenting to the pleasure of a mere act of thought, as when one thinks of 
the pleasure of fornication, and enjoys it, and is pleased by the thought. Now there are two ways 
to be pleased by a thought: either because of the thinking itself, or because of the object of 
thought. The first way would be when someone enjoys thinking about a triangle or the wars of a 
king, not because of the king, but because of the thinking itself. The second way would be when 
I enjoy thinking about a friend because of the friend, who becomes present to me in and by 
thought. Hence, a thought can be pleasant precisely because of the thinking involved, which is 
not a sin. For instance, I might need to explain fornication to someone, and might think of a nice 
way to explain it, which I enjoy. But if such a thought is pleasant because of its object, that can 
only come from a love of fornication. Hence, consenting to it would mean consenting to the love 
and enjoyment of something impermissible, which is a mortal sin. 


Human Nature 


Aquinas’s various quodlibetal discussions of sin and, of course, what he 
says about blessedness and damnation all have connections with what he 
says elsewhere in his quodlibets concerning human nature. Under the 
present heading, however, it is worth noting some of the points he makes 
about human knowing and the human soul. Here are some samples we 
might flag: Quodlibet VIII, g.2, a.1, asks, “Does the soul receive the species 
by which it knows from things outside the soul?” Quodlibet X, q.3, a.2, 
asks, “Is the substance of the soul incorruptible?” Quodlibet X, q.4, a.2, 
asks, “Does the soul perform acts with its sensitive powers while separated 
from the body?” Quodlibet XII, q.8, a.1, asks, “Does all the knowledge we 
acquire and possess remain after this life?” 

The answer to the first question about the soul’s reception of species can 
be found in other texts of Aquinas, but here it is presented with particular 
clarity and neatly contains some of the basic elements in Aquinas’s thinking 
about cognition. In this text we find Aquinas paying attention to the way in 
which he thinks that human knowledge takes its start from sense 
experience. He stresses the idea that understanding can arise as forms that 
exist materially in things come to be received in our intellect in a 
nonmaterial way (the idea that we can have in ourselves what a dog is, say, 


without actually being a dog). He also draws attention to the notion that 
imagination (imaginatio) can be viewed as arising from sense experience of 
some sort (as when we imagine things we have never encountered, like a 
golden mountain, by combining images of things we have encountered, like 
gold and mountains). Aquinas also draws attention to his understanding of 
what it is for us to have an “agent” intellect (roughly, an ability to form 
concepts on the basis of sense experience) and a “possible” intellect 
(roughly, an ability to retain concepts formed on this basis).°! 

Quodlibet X, q.3, a.2’s discussion of the human soul’s incorruptibility, 
while containing arguments with parallels to be found elsewhere in 
Aquinas’s writings (e.g., Summa Theologiae I, q.75, a.2 & a.6), also packs a 
lot into a small space. Aquinas’s discussions of the human soul always 
proceed from the thought that people are living things and, therefore, 
animate (having a soul) as opposed to inanimate (lacking a soul). For him, 
anything animate is a kind of automobile: it has a source of movement 
within itself and is not something whose movement depends on something 
in the world acting on it. On his account, for example, dogs and cats and 
plants are alive while stones and tables are not. He regularly holds that what 
sets people apart from other living things in the world is their capacity to 
understand and make choices. So, he thinks that people have an intellective 
soul which is to be distinguished from whatever they possess that allows 
them to develop and function in nonintellectual ways. Aquinas does not 
identify this soul with the human being who has it, for he thinks that human 
beings are essentially material, rather than essentially spiritual or 
immaterial beings somehow attached to bodies. For Aquinas, for me to exist 
as a human being after my death requires my intellective soul to be reunited 
to my body. But he thinks that the intellective soul of a human being can 
continue to exist even though the human being whose soul it is has 
perished. In Quodlibet X, g.3, a.2, he tries to explain how that can be so 
while emphatically asserting “We have to hold that the substance of the 
rational soul is incorruptible.”®¢ 

What, though, of the human soul after the death of the human being 
whose soul it is—i.e., the “separated soul,” as Aquinas calls it? Can it still 
acquire knowledge by means of sensation? The main point made in 
Aquinas’s determination of this question in Quodlibet X, q.4, a.2, is that it 


cannot, since each act of the sensitive power of a human being “is 
performed by the composite of body and soul, and hence cannot be 
performed by the separated soul.” Yet, Aquinas argues in Quodlibet XII, 
q.8, a.1, that the knowledge we acquire and possess remains after this life in 
the souls of both the blessed and the damned, although it will not be 
accessed in the same way. Why not? Because “What is destroyed is the way 
of thinking about the knowledge possessed. In this life we always think by 
turning to mental images because of the body. . . . But that will not be the 
way of thinking after this life, since there will be no turning to mental 
images.”°° 


Clerics and Members of Religious Orders 


Aquinas’s quodlibets contain a significant number of articles concerning 
clerics (meaning, for the most part, priests, bishops, and popes). In 
Quodlibet VII, q.4, we find his discussions of the questions “Is it always 
necessary to choose the best man to be a prelate or is it sufficient to choose 
a good one?” and “Should evil prelates be honored or not?” Quodlibet XI, 
q.7, a.1, deals with the question “Should only a bishop confer the sacrament 
of confirmation, or should someone else do so as well?” Quodlibet I 
contains replies to the questions “Should a parish priest believe his 
parishioners who claim to have confessed to another priest and give them 
the Eucharist, or not?” and “If a cleric has prebends in two churches with 
different offices on the same day, is he bound to say each office?” The 
quodlibets contain many other comparable questions. Quodlibet III, q.4, a.1, 
asks, “Is it permissible for a man to seek his own license to teach 
theology?” Quodlibet III, g.13, a.1, asks, “If a man fails to say the divine 
office when he is obligated to do so, can another penance be imposed on 
him for such an omission, or should he be required to redo what he failed to 
do?” Quodlibet VI, g.5, a.2, asks, “If a cleric at a school has a benefice with 
or without the responsibility to care for souls, is he bound to say the office 
of the dead?” Quodlibet VI, q.5, a.3, asks, “Is a bishop bound to give a 
benefice to the better man?” Quodlibet VI, q.7, asks, “Is it a mortal sin for 
clerics not to generously give away their superfluous things as alms?” 


Quodlibet IV, g.8, a.2, asks, “Can the pope grant a dispensation for 
bigamy?”°4 Quodlibet IV, q.8, a.4, asks, “Is a prelate of the Church allowed 
to give a benefice to his own suitable relative if a more suitable man occurs 
to him just as easily?” Quodlibet V, g.11, a.2, asks, “If a man is canonically 
elected to the episcopacy, is it better for him to accept his election or to 
decline it?” Quodlibet V, q.11, a.3, asks, “If a prelate gives an ecclesiastical 
benefice to one of his relatives in hopes of elevating and enriching his 
family, does he commit simony?” Quodlibet V, q.14, asks, “Is it permissible 
for a cleric bound to say the canonical hours to say matins for the next day 
late at night?” Quodlibet XII, q.12, a.1, asks, “Can a priest without the 
responsibility to care for souls give absolution in confession?” And 
Quodlibet XII, g.12, a.3, asks, “Is it permissible to desire to be a bishop?” 

Here we have a long list of questions about clerics, some of which might 
seem irrelevant today, given developments in Roman Catholic canon law 
and moral theology since the time of Aquinas. But they were questions that 
people were debating when Aquinas taught at Paris. None of them, 
however, was as controversial then as the questions that we find Aquinas 
discussing in Quodlibet VII, q.7, a.1 and a.2; Quodlibet III, g.5; Quodlibet 
III, q.6, a.1 and a.3; Quodlibet IV, q.12, a.1; and Quodlibet V, g.13, a.1. In 
dealing with these questions, Aquinas was effectively defending the very 
existence of the Dominican Order to which he belonged. 

When Aquinas began teaching in Paris, the Dominican Order was, as 
Simon Tugwell puts it, “passing through the worst crisis in its history.”°° 
Because it attracted people looking for what was then a new way of 
pursuing what is now referred to as a “religious vocation,” it had from its 
inception attracted a degree of suspicion. Dominicans were not parish 
priests, and they were not monks. Like the Franciscans, founded a few years 
before them, Dominicans were mendicant friars living under vows of 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. They also enjoyed papal patronage, which 
conferred on them an autonomous right to preach and hear confessions.®° 
But they were encountering a serious degree of opposition at the University 
of Paris during both periods when Aquinas was teaching there. 

The opposition to the Dominicans came from secular masters of theology 
teaching at the university (masters of theology who were priests, but not 
members of any religious order).°’ When the Dominicans first set up house 


in Paris, they were welcomed by the university, and a Parisian master of 
theology agreed to teach their students. As time passed, however, the 
Dominicans ended up having two theological magisterial positions assigned 
to them at the university. And they had the right to have Dominicans 
continuing to fill these positions when one master left and was replaced by 
another, an arrangement which left secular masters of theology in Paris 
feeling threatened by an intrusion of mendicants into their ranks. Some of 
these secular masters were also highly skeptical about the legitimacy of 
mendicant friars. 

One such skeptic was William of Saint-Amour (born c. 1200), who 
embarked on a vitriolic attack against all mendicants. He persuaded Pope 
Innocent IV that the friars were a danger to the Church, and in 1254 
Innocent rescinded Dominican and Franciscan privileges to preach and hear 
confessions without authorization from local bishops. But Innocent IV died 
in December of 1254, and his successor, Alexander IV, restored to the 
mendicants what Innocent had rescinded. In the wake of this event, William 
of Saint-Amour embarked on a sustained anti-mendicant campaign in which 
the Dominicans were a special target. In 1256, a month or so before 
Aquinas became a master of theology, William published De Periculis 
Novissimorum Temporum (On the Dangers of the Last Times).°® This work 
argued that members of religious orders should not be teaching, preaching, 
or hearing confessions. It also argued that they are bound to do manual 
labor, rather than begging, in order to support themselves. 

Later that year, replies to William appeared from St. Bonaventure and 
from Aquinas; Alexander IV condemned De Periculis, and William was 
removed from the University of Paris. Yet renewed hostility to the 
mendicants flared up again in Paris when Aquinas was back there for his 
second time as a master.®? By then, William of Saint-Amour had revisited 
his opposition to the mendicants, and one of his friends, the Parisian secular 
master Gérard of Abbeville (1220-1272), continued William’s line of 
attack. By that time another practice of the mendicants had become the 
object of criticism: their reception of boys under the age of eighteen. In 
1271, Aquinas wrote against Gérard in Contra Doctrinam Retrahentium a 
Religione, which attempts to refute arguments used to deter young men 
from embarking on the life of a religious. It is this anti-mendicant 


controversy that lies behind Quodlibet VII, q.7, a.1 and a.2; Quodlibet III, 
q.5; Quodlibet II, q.6, a.1 and a.3; Quodlibet IV, q.12, a.1; and Quodlibet 
V6.4 

The first two articles of Quodlibet VII, q.7 (noticeably long ones when 
set beside the majority of articles in the quodlibets) deal with the questions 
“Is working with your hands a commandment?” and “Are people who keep 
their time free for spiritual works excused from this commandment?” These 
questions are clearly coming from people who think that true religious 
should, like monks, be earning their living by manual labor. So, they 
amount to a challenge to Aquinas as a Dominican who thinks that it is 
permissible for someone to live as a religious without engaging in manual 
labor. Aquinas’s responses to these questions, which introduce a number of 
distinctions, are both nuanced and emphatic. Basically, he concedes that 
manual labor can be useful for various reasons and obligatory in some 
contexts. But he denies that there is a command binding on everyone to live 
by manual labor. He argues that “the commandment to do manual labor 
does not oblige every single person insofar as it aims to meet some common 
need, nor insofar as it aims to meet the individual’s own needs, unless such 
needs exist. Hence, those who have some other permissible means of 
survival are not bound to work with their hands. But those who lack such 
means, or who can only make a living by engaging in some impermissible 
activity, are bound to work with their hands.” Among other things, Aquinas 
also argues that “manual labor covers any activity that people are permitted 
to engage in to make a living” and that “the only people obligated to keep 
the commandment to do manual labor are those who do not have some 
other permissible means of survival,’ meaning that “people engaged in 
spiritual works who have some permissible means of survival other than 
manual labor are not required to work with their hands.” Also, he says, 
“People engaged in spiritual works for the common good should be 
supported by those who benefit from their service.” In this connection he 
ranks preaching, contemplation, and exposition of the Bible among spiritual 
works. 

Quodlibet III, g.5, is concerned with receiving people into the religious 
life. In a.1, Aquinas concedes that circumstances can differ and that it might 
be “impermissible for certain young people to obligate themselves to enter 


the religious life, or for them to be received into it.” But he then firmly 
contends that “once children are capable of using reason, their free will 
gives them control over themselves in matters bearing on the salvation of 
their souls. Hence, they can then be baptized and led into the religious life.” 

When it comes to young people taking religious vows, Aquinas thinks 
that much depends on the characters of the young people in question. Some 
who enter religious life as youngsters should not be obligated by taking a 
vow to persevere in it, but others can benefit by doing just this. He also 
argues (a.2) that such a vow binds on pain of sin, (a.3) that even sinners can 
benefit by becoming religious, and (a.4) that “if a person wanted to enter 
the religious life, and it was the right time to do so, and all the other 
circumstances were appropriate, then it would be a grave sin to prevent the 
person from entering the religious life.” 

This is the note struck in Quodlibet IV, q.12, a.1, another lengthy text, 
where Aquinas returns to the business of receiving young people into 
religious orders. Here the question is “Should children without experience 
keeping the commandments be received into the religious life, or obligated 
to enter it by taking an oath or vow, or encouraged to enter it by means of 
benefits?” Aquinas begins his response on what is for him an unusually 
acerbic note. He writes: “The answer to this question is only in doubt 
because some contentious people have been trying to obscure the truth... . 
So, this is what we shall do to show the truth clearly and palpably (so to 
speak). Any groundless claims to the contrary should be dismissed, so that 
we do not have to repeat ourselves endlessly for no reason. And if anyone 
wants to contradict us, they should write down what they have to say, so 
that other knowledgeable people can judge whether they teach the truth.” In 
what follows, Aquinas then argues: First, it can be beneficial for children 
even before puberty to enter religious life. Second, parents have the right to 
offer their children to the religious life, and children can offer themselves 
with their parents’ consent, though “once children have reached the age of 
puberty, they can enter the religious life even against their parents’ will, and 
may not be excluded. Indeed, they should be encouraged all the more.” 
Third, becoming a religious can aid one in keeping the commandments of 
God. Fourth, “Tt is good for children to enter the religious life. Hence, it is 
much better for their will to be set on doing so, which is done by taking an 
oath or vow.” Fifth, it is plainly wrong to induce people to enter religious 


life by paying them to do so, but there is nothing wrong with providing 
financial assistance to someone in order to enable them to become a 
religious (e.g., by removing some financial impediment, or by funding their 
education so they can prepare to become a religious). 

In Quodlibet III, g.6, a.1, Aquinas deals with a question that might seem 
to modern readers to be innocent enough, but it is not. It runs: “Can 
religious (who ought not to have anything of their own either alone or 
together) give alms from the things that other people give them as alms?” 
The lack of innocence in the question lies in the fact that it presupposes that 
religious should not have anything of their own either alone or together. 
Though all religious at the time of the quodlibets agreed that they owned 
nothing individually, the Dominicans were happy to speak of themselves as 
owning things collectively, which some Franciscans denied of themselves 
on the understanding that all their communal goods belonged to the pope. 
For this reason, Quodlibet ITI, q.6, a.1, looks like a kind of “trick” question. 
Yet, Aquinas refuses to get into a discussion of who actually owns what 
when it comes to the things that religious have at their disposal. He settles 
for saying that they can distribute alms to those in need (this being an act of 
charity) “whether they make such distributions on their own order’s 
authority or on the authority of a higher superior.”?! 

Quodlibet III, q.6, a.3, deals with whether parish priests and archdeacons 
are more perfect than religious, which puts us right at the heart of the anti- 
mendicant opposition and Aquinas’s response to it. Opposition to the 
mendicants coming from secular masters at Paris rested on the idea that the 
mendicants had no place in the Church and were, therefore, imperfect. 
Quodlibet III, g.6. a.3, makes it clear that Aquinas disputes this, insisting 
that religious are indeed perfect. But he is clearly not saying that all 
religious are better people than nonreligious people, whether clerics or lay. 
He is making a point about the status of religious in the Church. He is 
concerned with what he took to be “the state of perfection” entered into by 
those who become religious, this state being, in his view, recognized as a 
way Of life sanctioned by God’s law and by the Church. As Aquinas notes: 
“There is a difference between being perfect and being in the state of 
perfection.” There are, he says, “some people in a state of perfection who 
are not yet perfect; indeed, some are even sinners. And there are some 


people who are perfect but are not in a state of perfection.” So, he argues, 
archdeacons and parish priests take on a certain office when they are 
ordained, but they do not enter into a state of perfection. As Aquinas says: 
“Archdeacons and parish priests are like bishops as their servants and 
assistants, whereas religious are like bishops in their perpetual obligation, 
which constitutes the state of perfection.” 

So, should religious tolerate attacks against them? In Quodlibet V, q.13, 
a.1, Aquinas offers a yes-and-no answer to this question. Yes, they should 
bear personal attacks with patience, as Jesus teaches in Matthew 5 about 
“turning the other cheek.” But “they do not have to put up with their state in 
life being attacked, if they can counter it, since that amounts to insulting 
God.” 


Pastoral Concerns 


Though he regarded preaching and teaching highly, Aquinas was also 
seriously concerned to comment on practical questions about the behavior 
and guidance of Christians in general. That is to say, he was strongly 
concerned with what he would have called cura animarum (“care for 
souls”). Like many of those raising questions when he conducted his 
quodlibetal disputations, Aquinas was much interested in matters of 
pastoral care, moral theology, and practical morals.°* This fact is clear from 
his quodlibets. Hardly any of them come without discussion of something 
to do with cura animarum. Indeed, it was Aquinas’s quodlibetal dealings 
with matters concerning cura animarum that had the greatest impact on 
readers in the years immediately following their publication, largely due to 
the industry of John of Freiburg.%° 

A German Dominican, John was a contemporary of Aquinas and may 
have attended some of his 1269-1272 quodlibetal disputations. By around 
1298, John had produced a final edition of a long manual or textbook for 
confessors known as the Summa Confessorum. This work contained a large 
number of excerpts from Aquinas’s Summa Theologiae II-II, but it also 
included the replies from at least twenty-two of Aquinas’s quodlibetals. 
John’s Summa Confessorum proved to be a much used and very influential 


text, one which made sections of Aquinas’s quodlibets known to a relatively 
large readership. In Leonard Boyle’s words, their pastoral teaching “was 
known and quoted all over Europe from about 1300, finding its way into all 
sorts of small pastoral manuals, from the Oculus sacerdotis of William of 
Pagula in England about 1320 to the Manipulus curatorum of Guido de 
Monte Rocherii in Spain about the same time and into more authoritative 
works such as the Confessionale of Antoninus of Florence in the middle of 
the 15th century and the Summa of Sylvester Prierias at the beginning of the 
1sihy 

Cura animarum issues feature most prominently in the quodlibets 
deriving from Aquinas’s second time as a master in Paris. Here we find him 
discussing, for example, questions about the sacrament of penance 
(Quodlibet I, q.6), prebends (Quodlibet I, q.7, a.1), usury (Quodlibet III, 
q.7, a.2), bigamy (Quodlibet IV, q.8, a.2), penance (Quodlibet III, q.13, a.1 
and a.2), alms (Quodlibet VI, q. 7 and q.8), marriage (Quodlibet V, q.8, a.1 
and a.2), ownership and property (Quodlibet XII, g.15), buying and selling 
(Quodlibet I, q.2, a.2), what is permissible for priests to do (Quodlibet XII, 
q.10, aa. 1-3), fasting (Quodlibet V, q.9, a.2), and taking oaths (Quodlibet 
IX, q.9, a.2). In these texts we have Aquinas explicitly concerned with cura 
animarum, though things that he says about sin throughout his quodlibetals 
clearly have a bearing on such matters, as well. 


Motley Questions 


Under this heading we have in mind questions discussed in Aquinas’s 
quodlibets that are not easily classified. Some of them are questions which 
Aquinas does not address in any of his other works. For example, Quodlibet 
II, g.8, a.2, asks “Does a vowed crusader who dies before going on crusade 
still receive the full forgiveness of sins?”?° Aquinas’s answer is that he does 
if he has been given a plenary indulgence which specifies that it is for 
vowing to go on crusade, but he does not if the indulgence is given for 
going on crusade. Other motley questions only dealt with in Aquinas’s 
quodlibets include “Is a rainbow in the clouds a sign that there will not be a 
flood?” (Quodlibet II, g.14, a.1) and “Is truth stronger than wine, kings, 


and women?” (Quodlibet XII, g.14, a.1). Aquinas’s answer to the first 
question holds that “a rainbow is a sign that there will not be a flood, since 
it results from a cause that is incompatible with a flood.” In dealing with the 
second question Aquinas asks which of the things mentioned affect the 
human heart the most, and he settles on truth. As he explains in his own 
words: 


Human beings can be affected either in body or in soul, and then either through their senses or 
their intellect, which is either practical or speculative. So, of all the things that can naturally 
affect the state of the body, the greatest is wine, which makes everyone talk too much. Of all that 
can affect the sense-appetites, the greatest is pleasure, especially sexual pleasure, and thus 
women are strongest. In practical matters and things that human beings can do, kings have the 
most power. But in speculative matters, the greatest and most powerful thing is truth. Now, the 
body’s powers are below those of the soul, and the powers of sense are below those of the 
intellect, and the practical intellect is below the speculative. Absolutely speaking, therefore, 
truth is the best, greatest, and strongest. 


Aquinas’s Quodlibetal Questions differ from all his other writings in ways 
explained earlier in this introduction. Anyone concerned with his thinking 
will therefore be interested in them. In addition to being unique among his 
works as a whole, Aquinas’s quodlibetals are unique in another sense as 
well, for they are the only quodlibetal questions we know of written by 
someone who ended up canonized as a saint. If we had no works from 
Aquinas other than his quodlibets, we would get little sense of his thinking 
by comparison with what we can derive from reading the other texts of his 
that we have. But the quodlibets certainly present us with Aquinas doing 
something that he was not doing in his other writings, and they allow us to 
see what he could quickly make of questions that were not of his choosing. 
Sometimes they allow us to see him discussing questions that he deals with 
nowhere else. Sometimes they provide us with supplements to what he says 
elsewhere (Quodlibet VIII, q.1, a.1, not mentioned earlier, is a case in 
point). We also find in his quodlibets passages in which Aquinas seems to 
take a line that arguably differs from the line he takes in other works (e.g., 
Quodlibet II, q.2, a.2, and Quodlibet IV, q.3, a.2, both mentioned earlier). 
At one point, indeed, he explicitly draws attention to a change of mind on 
his part (Quodlibet VI, q.11, which asks “Does the empyrean heaven have 
an influence on other bodies?”?°). In short, Aquinas’s quodlibets contain 
much to engage students of Aquinas. But they also contain much of interest 


to anyone concerned with medieval theology and philosophy in general. 
The present introduction has provided only a sketch of their contents, but 
readers who work through the whole of Aquinas’s quodlibets will see how 
this sketch can be filled out and how it can be maintained that each of them 
“is a genetic sample, so to speak, of the whole of theology as Aquinas and 
his audience understood it.”9” 


1 There is a previously published translation of two of these questions, though it was not based on 
the critical edition of the Latin text, which was not yet available. See Sandra Edwards, ed. and trans., 
Saint Thomas Aquinas: Quodlibetal Questions 1 and 2, with introduction and notes by Edwards 
(Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1983). 


2 The present volume contains a list of passages in Aquinas’s other works that parallel the articles 
of his quodlibets. This list, however, should not be taken to indicate that Aquinas says exactly the 
same thing in the parallel passages as he says in his quodlibets. To see how they relate to each other, 
one needs to compare and contrast them in detail. 


3 When Aquinas was teaching at Paris, only masters were allowed to preside over disputations. 


4 For an English edition of Aquinas’s commentary on Job (his Expositio in Job ad Litteram, to be 
dated 1261-1264), see Anthony Damico, trans., Thomas Aquinas: The Literal Exposition on Job, 
with essays and notes by Martin D. Yaffe (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1989). 


° Pierre Mandonnet mistakenly claimed that Aquinas invented the quodlibetal disputation as a 
distinct genre. See P. Mandonnet, “Thomas d’ Aquin, créateur de la dispute quodlibétique,” Revue des 
Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques 15 (1926). For criticism of Mandonnet on the origin of 
quodlibetal disputations, see P. Glorieux, “Aux Origines du Quodlibet,” Divus Thomas 38 (1935). 
For the rise of disputations among study houses of religious orders such as those of the Dominicans, 
see L. Meier, “Les Disputes Quodlibétiques en dehors des Universités,” Revue d’Histoire 
Ecclésiastique 53 (1958). 


© Fora scholarly discussion of quodlibetal disputations in medieval theology faculties, see John F. 
Wippel, “Quodlibetal Questions Chiefly in Theology Faculties,” in Bernardo C. Bazan, John F. 
Wippel, Gérard Fransen, and Dale Jacquart, Les Questions Disputées et Les Questions 
Quodlibétiques dans les Facultés de Théologie, de Droit et de Médecine (Turnhout: Brepols, 1985). 
Wippel’s contribution to this volume also contains copious reference to other literature on the origin 
and nature of quodlibetal disputations. Note that the author who pioneered study of quodlibetal 
disputations among contemporary scholars was Palémon Glorieux (1892-1979), to whom Wippel 
frequently, and with reason, alludes. Literature in English on quodlibetal disputations, especially 
those of Aquinas, is currently in short supply. But readers should note the following important 
studies: Leonard Boyle, “The Quodlibets of St. Thomas and Pastoral Care,” The Thomist 38 (1974); 
Jacqueline Hamesse, “Theological Quaestiones Quodlibetales,’ in Christopher Schabel, ed., 
Theological Quodlibets in the Middle Ages: The Thirteenth Century (Boston: Brill Academic, 2006); 
and Kevin White, “The Quodlibeta of Thomas Aquinas in the Context of his Work” (in Schabel, 
Theological Quodlibets in the Middle Ages, ). 


7 Research on the rise and practice of quodlibetal disputations is still somewhat in its infancy. 
There is much that we do not know and need to learn about them. As Hamesse 2006 notes in its first 
sentence: “Quaestiones quodlibetales have yet to reveal many of their secrets.” 


8 We cannot rule out the suggestion that masters might sometimes have arranged for some people 
attending their quodlibetal disputations to raise questions of the master’s choosing. But their doing so 
would have been exceptional, given the whole idea of a quodlibetal disputation. 


9 Brian Lawn, The Rise and Decline of the Scholastic “Quaestio Disputata” (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1993), p. 16. It was not assumed that, for example, drunken people in the streets of Paris, should they 
choose to do so, would be attending quodlibetal disputations conducted by Aquinas, and it is highly 
unlikely that any women were present at them. The expected audience for Aquinas’s quodlibetal 
disputations would have been mostly students and masters at the University of Paris (all male), 
people preparing to become masters of theology (all male), and maybe one or more ecclesiastical 
superiors of various kinds (all male). 


10 The so-called bachelors working under a master were people preparing to become masters 
themselves. 


11 For a discussion of the role played by masters during the course of Parisian quodlibetal 
disputations, see Wippel, “Quodlibetal Questions Chiefly in Theology Faculties,” pp. 184-185. 
Quodlibetal disputations generally comprised two days of meetings, with the determination being 
given on the second day. But a quodlibetal disputation’s general discussion and determination 
sometimes occurred on the same day. 


12 On this point, see Boyle, “The Quodlibets of St. Thomas and Pastoral Care,” p. 235. 


13 1s notable exception is Quodlibet XII, which clearly seems to be unfinished and unrefined. 
Quodlibet XI seems to have material missing as well. For more on this, see later in this introduction. 


141 Quodlibet IV, q.9, a.3, Aquinas has things to say about what teachers should be doing. 


15 Cf. White, “The Quodlibeta of Thomas Aquinas in the Context of his Work,” p. 51. Note, 
however, that “occasions of academic debate” here could refer to disputations of any kind. 


16 The “Aquinas” in “Thomas Aquinas” (Tommaso de Aquino) seems to flag the name of his 
family, not the place of his birth. The family was an aristocratic one going back many years before 
Aquinas was born in one of the castles that it owned. The name of Aquinas’s mother was Theodora. 
His father’s name was Landulph. For information about Aquinas’s family, see F. Scandone, “La Vita, 
La Famiglia e la Patria di S. Tommaso de Aquino,” in Innocenzo Taurisano, ed., S. Tommaso 
d’Aquino OP, Miscellanea Storico-Artistico (Rome: A. Manuzio, 1924). 


17 The best recent scholarly biographies of Aquinas are as follows: James A. Weisheipl, Friar 
Thomas D’Aquino: His Life, Thought and Works (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1974); Simon Tugwell, 
Albert and Thomas: Selected Writings (New York and Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 1988), pp. 201— 
351; Jean-Pierre Torrell, Saint Thomas Aquinas: The Person and His Work (Washington, DC: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1996). The volume by Torrell originally appeared in French as 
Jean-Pierre Torrell, L’Initiation a Saint Thomas d’Aquin: Sa Personne et son Oeuvre (Paris: Editions 
Universitaires Fribourg Suisse and Editions Cerf, 1993). A third edition has now appeared: Jean- 
Pierre Torrell, Initiation a saint Thomas d’Aquin. Sa personne et son ewuvre, Nouvelle édition 
profondément remaniée et enrichie d’une bibliographie mise a jour (Paris: Cerf, 2015). See also 
Pasquale Porro, Thomas Aquinas: A Historical and Philosophical Profile (Washington, DC: Catholic 
University of America Press, 2016). Anyone interested in the details of Aquinas’s life should realize 
that historians frequently find themselves at a loss when trying to determine what Aquinas might 


have been doing or where he might have been at various times. The biographies noted here all differ 
to some extent on matters of dating and location. What follows in this introduction sticks to what can 
be said about Aquinas’s life with a reasonable degree of certainty. For early sources on Aquinas’s 
life, see D. Priimer and M. H. Laurent, eds., Fontes Vitae Sancti Thomae Aquinatis (published as 
fascicles attached to Revue Thomiste, 1911-1937). For a less complete selection of sources, see A. 
Ferrua, Thomae Aquinatis Vitae Fontes Praecipuae (Alba: Edizione Domenicane, 1968). Some of the 
early sources on Aquinas’s life appear in English in Kenelm Foster, ed. and trans., The Life of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas: Biographical Documents, with an introduction by Foster (London: Longmans 
Green; and Baltimore, MD: Helican Press, 1959). 


18 For a reliable brief account of the life of St. Dominic, see Simon Tugwell, “Schéma 
chronologique de la vie de Saint Dominique,” in Simon Tugwell et al., Domenico di Caleruega e la 
nascita dell’Ordine dei Frati Predicatori (Spoleto: Fondazione Centro Italiano di Studi sull’ Alto 
Medioevo, 2005). Also see a series of articles by Tugwell, coming out under the title “Notes on the 
Life of St. Dominic,” which appeared in Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum between 1995 and 2003 
(volumes 65-68 and 73). For a sense of the thinking of the early Dominicans, see Simon Tugwell, 
Early Dominicans: Selected Writings (New York and Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 1982). 


19 Though the expression studium generale is not easily translatable into terms that contemporary 
readers will understand, the word “university” is not an unreasonable rendition of it. For a studium 
generale welcomed students coming from anywhere, not just a place near to which some center of 
studies existed under the auspices of one or another authority. For Aquinas’s possible age when 
clothed in the habit of the Dominicans, see Tugwell, Albert and Thomas, p. 204. Here Tugwell also 
speculates about when Aquinas made profession as a Dominican. For discussion of Aquinas’s 
teachers in Naples, see A. Robiglio, “Neapolitan Gold,” Bulletin de Philosophie Médievale (2002). 
Michael W. Dunne has replied to Robiglio in his “Concerning ‘Neapolitan Gold’: William of Tocco 
and Peter of Ireland,” Bulletin de Philosophie Médieval 45 (2003). For a consequent reply to Dunne 
by Robiglio, see A. Robiglio, “In Petrum in insulam deportatur: Concerning Michael Dunne’s 
opinion on Peter of Ireland,” Bulletin de Philosophie Médieval 46 (2004). 


20 Aquinas first studied at the Benedictine Abbey of Monte Cassino. His Dominican brethren 
formed the impression that his family had hopes of him becoming Abbot of Monte Cassino. See 
Ferrua, Thomae Aquinatis Vitae Fontes Praecipua, p. 313. If that impression was correct, it might do 
something to explain the hostility of Aquinas’s family toward his decision to join the Dominicans. 
Another possible reason for this hostility might have had to do with the fact that the Dominicans 
were then a new religious order. Aquinas was born only five years or so after the death of its founder. 
The Dominicans were also committed to a way of religious life that was considered suspect in some 
quarters in his lifetime. 


21 Basically, Aquinas’s family compelled him to come home to rethink his decision. It is not 
certain which members of the family were most strongly opposed to his being a Dominican, and 
there is some reason to think that his mother, who made numerous efforts to visit him before his 
family detention, came to be instrumental in securing his return to the Dominicans. 


22 For an account of ways in which Aquinas’s writings give us some sense of his preference for 
the Dominican Order, see Ulrich Horst, “Christ, Exemplar Ordinis Fratrum Praedicantium, 
According to Saint Thomas Aquinas,” in Kent Emery Jr. and Joseph Wawrykow, eds., Christ Among 
the Medieval Dominicans (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 1998). 


23 A Dominican house of studies must have existed in Cologne before Albert moved there in 
1248. Albert’s mandate when moving to Germany was to establish something catering to a wider 
student body of Dominicans than did the existing house of studies in Cologne when he arrived there. 


24 For much more on this matter, see William J. Courtenay, “The Donation of St. Jacques to the 
‘Dominicans,’” Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 83 (2013). Also see Henri Dominique Saffrey, 
“Fondation du Couvent des Fréres Précheurs a Paris. L’hospice devient le couvent Saint-Jacques,” 
Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques 101 (2017): 109-123. 


2° The medieval priory of Saint-Jacques no longer exists. There is a contemporary Parisian 
Dominican priory of Saint-Jacques (Couvent des Dominicains Saint-Jacques), but it is a modern 
building some distance away from where the medieval priory stood. 


26 For an English translation of Aquinas’s inaugural lecture, see Tugwell, Albert and Thomas, pp. 
355-360. 


27 For an introduction to Aquinas’s biblical commentaries, see Thomas G. Weinandy, Daniel A. 
Keating, and John P. Yocum, Aquinas on Scripture (London and New York: T&T Clark International, 
2005). 


28 See Mark-Robin Hoogland, trans., Thomas Aquinas: The Academic Sermons (Washington, DC: 
Catholic University of America Press, 2010). This English edition has, however, been superseded on 
certain historical matters by the 2014 Leonine edition of Aquinas’s sermons published under the 
direction of Louis Bataillon. 


29 For a study of the genesis and contents of the Summa Contra Gentiles, see Brian Davies, 
Thomas Aquinas’s Summa Contra Gentiles: A Guide and Commentary (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2016). 


30 Dominicans have always functioned with friars coming under the jurisdiction of one or another 
Dominican provincial. All their priories belong to “provinces” governed by a “provincial” and his 
elected councilors. 


31 For more on the genesis and progress of the Summa Theologiae, see Brian Davies, Thomas 
Aquinas’s Summa Theologiae: A Guide and Commentary (Oxford and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 2014), ch. 1. 


32 Tt seems that Leo XIII (1810-1903) had only moderate hopes for editing texts of Aquinas. But 
Dominican scholars working for the Leonine Commission turned it into a serious source of 
reclamation and authentication. For more on this matter, see Adriano Oliva, “The Leonine 
Commission, 125 Years After Its Founding, Settles in Paris,” Anuario Filosdfico 34 (2006). 


33 What follows is not intended to note all the writings of Aquinas that can be placed into kinds. 
For example, it makes no reference to texts cited by Torrell in his 1996 volume (Saint Thomas 
Aquinas) as “Letters and Requests for Expert Opinions” (cf. Weisheipl, Friar Thomas D’Aquino, pp. 
389-403). Nor does it refer to liturgical works and prayers sometimes attributed (rightly or wrongly) 
to Aquinas. 


34 The usual Latin titles for these commentaries of Aquinas are: Expositio super Isaiam (1251- 
1252), Expositio super Jeremiam (1251-1252), Expositio Super Job ad Litteram (1261-1264), 
Expositio super Psalmos (1273), Lectura super Matthaeum (1269-1270), Lectura super Johannem 
(1270-1271), and Lectura super Epistolas Pauli Apostoli (1263-1265, 1271-1273). 


39 Since Aquinas was never formally required to lecture on Aristotle, we may wonder why he 
devoted the time that he did to commenting on his works. Here we must rely on guesswork, but a 
possible explanation is that, to some extent, Aquinas “read and commented on Aristotle’s work to 
prepare himself adequately for the drafting of certain parts of his own theological works, and above 
all (or almost exclusively) for the Summa Theologiae” (Porro, Thomas Aquinas, p. 340). The usual 
Latin titles for the commentaries on Aristotle mentioned here (written c. 1269-1273) are: Sententia 


Libri De Anima, Sententia Libri De Sensu et Sensato, Sententia Libri De Memoria et Reminiscentia, 
Sententia in Libros Physicorum, Sententia super Meteora, Sententia super Peri Hermenias, Sententia 
super Posterior Analytica, Sententia Libri Ethicorum, Sententia Libri Politicorum, Sententia Libri 
Metaphysicae, Sententia in Libros De Caelo et Mundo, and Sententia Super Libros De Generatione et 
Corruptione. 


36 The usual Latin titles for these commentaries are Expositio Super Librum Boethii De Trinitate 
(1258-1259) and Expositio Super Librum Boethii De Hebdomadibus (1271-1272). 


37 The usual Latin titles for these commentaries are Expositio Super Librum Dionysii De Divinis 
Nominibus and Expositio Super Librum De Causis. 


38 Scholars today favor the view that these “Dionysian” writings derive from the sixth century. For 
a good introduction to them, see Paul Rorem, Pseudo-Dionysius: A Commentary on the Texts and an 
Introduction to their Influence (Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 1993). 


39 For much more on this matter, see Vincent A. Guagliardo, Charles R. Hess, and Richard C. 
Taylor, trans., St. Thomas Aquinas: Commentary on the Book of Causes (Washington, DC: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1996). 


40 The usual Latin titles for these works are Contra Impugnantes Dei Cultum et Religionem, De 
Perfectione Spiritualis Vitae, and Contra Doctrinam Retrahentium a Religione. 


41 The usual Latin titles for these works are De Unitate Intellectus Contra Averroistas and De 
Aeternitate Mundi Contra Murmurantes. 


42 The usual Latin titles for these treatises are De Principiis Naturae, De Ente et Essentia, and 
Compendium Theologiae. 


43 For a reliable English translation of the Compendium, see Richard J. Regan, trans., 
Compendium of Theology by Thomas Aquinas (Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 
2009). 


44 When did Aquinas debate the questions found in his published disputed questions? And when 
did he end up providing his record of them? Scholars have offered various answers to these 
questions. See Weisheipl, Friar Thomas D’Aquino; and Torrell, Saint Thomas Aquinas. 


49 The usual Latin titles of these disputed questions are Quaestiones Disputatae De Veritate, De 
Potentia Dei, De Malo, De Spiritualibus Creaturis, De Anima, De Virtutibus in Communi, and De 
Unione Verbi Incarnati. 


46 For an English edition of these dialogues, see Edith Hamilton and Huntington Cairns, eds., 
Plato: The Collected Dialogues (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1963). 


47 For a detailed elaboration of this point, see Alex J. Novikoff, The Medieval Culture of 
Disputation: Pedagogy, Practice, and Performance (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
2013); and Alex J. Novikoff, “Toward a Cultural History of Scholastic Disputation,” American 
Historical Review 117 (April 2012): 331-364. For an English edition of Anselm’s writings, including 
his dialogues, see Brian Davies and G. R. Evans, eds., Anselm of Canterbury: The Major Works 
(Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 1998). 


48 For more on this, see Lawn, The Rise and Decline of the Scholastic “Quaestio Disputata,” pp. 
10-12. 


49 Cf. P. Mandonnet’s introduction to his edition of Aquinas’s Quaestiones Disputatae, vol. 1 
(Paris, 1925); and P. Glorieux, “Les Questions Disputés de Saint Thomas et leur Suite 
Chronologique,” Récherches de Théologie Ancienne et Médiévale 4 (1932). 


20 This is the view advanced by A. Dondaine, Secrétaires de Saint Thomas (Rome, 1956), pp. 
209-216. 


o1 Weisheipl, Friar Thomas D’Aquino, p. 124. 


52 As noted earlier, the same possibility was open to a master who presided over quodlibetal 
disputations. 


53 Torrell, Saint Thomas Aquinas, p. 62. 


°4 That verdict can stand, although some of Aquinas’s disputations (for example, the Quaestiones 
de Anima) may be purely literary creations of Aquinas, deriving from no conducted disputation. Cf. 
Torrell, Saint Thomas Aquinas, p. 63. 


°5 Leonard Boyle speculates that what we have now of Quodlibet XII is mostly a draft of the 
determination that Aquinas delivered before he had time to revise and polish it for publication. See 
Boyle, “The Quodlibets of St. Thomas and Pastoral Care,” p. 236. On the incompleteness of 
Quodlibet XII, see also White, “The Quodlibeta of Thomas Aquinas in the Context of his Work,” p. 
103. 


56 Torrell, Saint Thomas Aquinas, p. 208. 


°7 Some of Aquinas’s quodlibets have only one article under a question title. See, for example, 
Quodlibet IV, q.1, in which the only question discussed is whether God has many ideas. With texts 
such as this, we have adopted the convention of referencing all questions with article numbers, even 
if there is only one article in the question. 


°8 For whatever reason, Aquinas’s introduction to Quodlibet VII fails to note that it also contains 
questions on the senses of sacred scripture and on manual labor. Leonard Boyle suggests that the 
question on manual labor derives from other material by Aquinas that was added to Quodlibet VII 
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Thomas Aquinas’s Quodlibetal Questions 


Quodlibet VII 


There were three sorts of questions. The first were about spiritual 
substances, the second about the sacrament of the altar, and the third about 
the bodies of the damned. 

The first questions on spiritual substances were about their knowledge, 
the second about the enjoyment of Christ’s soul during the passion, and the 
third about the plurality found among spiritual substances. 


Question 1 


There were four of the first questions: (1) Can a created intellect see the 
divine essence directly? (2) Can a created intellect think about more than 
one thing at a time? (3) Can an angelic intellect know about singulars? and 
(4) Is the knowledge that Augustine calls the mind’s “offspring”! an 


accident or not? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems that no created intellect can see 
the divine essence directly: 


1. Since a created intellect is equally related to all intelligible things, it cannot know anything 
determinately without being made determinate by its object. But the divine essence is not an 
object that can make the intellect determinate, since it is the highest and most general existent 
—in no way determinate. Therefore, a created intellect cannot see the divine essence. 

2. In order for the intellect to know something, it has to be actualized: for nothing acts insofar as 
it is potential, but rather insofar as it is actual. Now, the intellect is only actualized by having 
something intelligible inform it. But the divine essence cannot itself inform the intellect so as 
to formally actualize it. Hence, if the intellect is to know the divine essence, that essence will 
have to inform the intellect with a likeness of itself in order to make itself known. Thus, the 
divine essence can only be seen by means of a likeness of itself. 

3. In order for a created intellect to see the divine essence, it has to be perfected by the light of 
glory. But the light of glory is an intermediary distinct from the intellect and from the divine 
essence, since the divine essence is uncreated blessedness, whereas the light of glory is 
created blessedness. Therefore, a created intellect cannot see the divine essence directly. 

4. As the Philosopher says in book III of On the Soul, the intellect must be related to the 


intelligible as the senses are related to the sensible.* But in order to perceive its object, the 
sense of sight requires two intermediaries: a species (a likeness of the thing seen) and light. 
Hence, the intellect’s sight of the divine essence requires the same things, and thus the 
intellect will not see the divine essence directly. 


But to the contrary: 


1 John 3 says: We shall see him as he is. 

2. In order for the intellect to know something, nothing else seems required except for an 
intelligible thing to be actualized and joined to the intellect. But the divine essence is actually 
intelligible in itself, since it is immaterial. And it is present to the intellect, since God is closer 


to each thing than it is to itself, as Augustine says.” Therefore, a created intellect will be able 
to see the divine essence directly. 


Answer: We have to hold without a doubt that the glorified intellect in 
heaven sees the divine essence directly. 

To understand why, realize that the intellect’s sight can involve three 
intermediaries. One is that under which the intellect sees, which disposes it 
to see. In our case this is the light of the agent intellect, which relates to the 
possible intellect as sunlight relates to the eye. The second intermediary is 
that by which something is seen. This is the intelligible species, which 
makes the possible intellect determinate and relates to the possible intellect 
as the species of a stone relates to the eye. The third intermediary is that in 
which something is seen, which is a thing through which we come to know 
about something else. In an effect, for instance, we see the cause, and in one 
of two similar or opposite things we see the other of the two. The intellect 
relates to this intermediary as bodily sight relates to a mirror in which it 


sees something. Now, the first and second intermediaries do not make sight 
indirect. I am said to see a stone directly even though I see it by means of 
light and by means of a species of the stone received in my eye. For these 
intermediaries are not visible objects of sight; rather, by means of them 
sight has one visible object outside the eye. But the third intermediary does 
make sight indirect. The mirror is the first visible object of sight, by means 
of which sight receives the species of the object it sees in the mirror. 
Similarly, when the intellect knows about a cause in its effect, the effect is 
the first intelligible thing the intellect knows, from which it goes on to 
know about the cause. 

Now, on the way to heaven we know the divine essence in its effects, and 
thus do not see it directly. But in heaven we shall see it directly. Hence, 
such an intermediary will be completely absent. The second intermediary (a 
species of the divine essence informing our intellect) will not be there 
either. For when we see a thing directly by means of a species of it, that 
species has to represent the thing with the complete existence of its kind. 
Otherwise we would not be seeing the thing directly but, rather, a shadow of 
it, as when a likeness of light is produced in the eye in the form of color, 
which is shadowed light. But everything received in a thing is received with 
the receiver’s way of existing. Hence, a likeness of the divine essence that 
represents its whole nature completely cannot possibly be received in a 
created intellect. So, if we saw the divine essence by means of such an 
intermediary, we would not be seeing it directly but, rather, a shadow of it. 
Thus, it follows that our sight in heaven will only involve the first 
intermediary, viz. the light of glory, which will perfect our intellect so that it 
can see the divine essence. As the Psalm says: In your light we shall see 
light.° 

Nevertheless, we will not need this light to make anything potentially 
intelligible actually intelligible (which is why we need the light of the agent 
intellect now), since the divine essence is separate from matter, and thus 
actually intelligible in itself. Instead, we will only need this light to perfect 
our intellect (which the light of the agent intellect does now as well). And 
the light of glory will be enough to perfect our intellect so that it can see the 
divine essence, since the divine essence is wholly intelligible light. Hence, 
the light of glory that it shines into our intellect will do for the divine 


essence in our intellect what both the species of the thing known and the 
light together do for other intelligible things, which are not just light. If 
sensible light existed in itself, for example, the light from it perfecting our 
eye would be enough for us to see it, even without an additional likeness. 

1. So, to the first objection: There are two ways for something to be 
determinate: by way of limitation, and by way of distinction. Now, the 
divine essence is not determinate in the first way, but in the second. For a 
form is only limited by being received in another, and thus made equal to 
the other’s way of existing. But in the case of the divine essence, nothing is 
received in another, since its existence is the divine nature itself subsisting, 
which is not true of anything else. Hence, everything else has a received, 
and thus limited existence. Thus, the divine essence is distinguished from 
everything else by not being received in another. If there were a whiteness 
that did not exist in a subject, for example, that alone would distinguish it 
from any whiteness existing in a subject, even though as whiteness it would 
not be received, and thus not limited. Clearly, then, the divine essence is not 
a general existent, since it is distinct from everything else; instead, it is a 
general cause, since what exists of itself is the cause of everything that does 
not exist of itself. Hence, existence subsisting in itself is the cause of every 
existence received in another. That is how the divine essence is an 
intelligible thing that can determine the intellect. 

2. To the second objection: The light of glory actualizes the created 
intellect so that it can see the divine essence, and that is enough, as we have 
said. 

3. To the third objection: Although its essence is distinct from the divine 
essence and from the intellect, the light of glory still does not make sight 
indirect, as what we have said makes clear. 

4. To the fourth objection: Since visible things are not just light, sight’s 
determination with respect to them involves not only light, but also a 
species of the thing seen. But the divine essence is purely light. Hence, it 
does not require a species in addition to its own light in order for it to be 
seen, as what we have said makes clear. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems that a created intellect can 
think about more than one thing at a time: 


1. As material, a sensitive power is more limited than an intellective power. But a sense can 
sense more than one thing at a time. For instance, when the common sense recognizes the 
difference between white and sweet, it senses both of them at the same time. Much more, 
then, can the intellect think about more than one thing at a time. 

2. Many intelligible things can be thought about at the same time insofar as they are all one. But 
all intelligible things are one insofar as they are intelligible. Therefore, all intelligible things 
can be thought about at the same time. 

3. The intellect as a disposition relates to the intelligible as a disposition in the way that the 
intellect as actual relates to the intelligible as actual. But the intellect as a disposition can think 
about more than one intelligible thing as a disposition at a time. Therefore, the intellect as 
actual can think about more than one thing at a time. 

4. The existence of a thing’s intelligible species in the intellect is enough for the intellect to 
think. But intelligible species do not prevent each other from being in the intellect at the same 
time, since they are not opposed to each other, thanks to their separation from matter. 
Therefore, nothing keeps the intellect from being able to think about more than one thing at a 
time. 

5. The intellect has a greater capacity than any body. But certain bodies can contain more than 
one species—and even opposite species—at the same time. For instance, the species of two 
visible things clearly exist in the single point of air at the intersection of the two straight lines 
from each visible thing to each viewer. Much more, then, can many species actually exist in 
the intellect at the same time, and thus the intellect can think about more than one thing at a 
time. 


But to the contrary: In book II of the Topics, the Philosopher says: It is 
possible to know many things, but only to think about one.® 


Answer: The intellect can think about something in one of two ways, viz. 
primarily or consequently. It can certainly think consequently about more 
than one thing at a time, insofar as the things are related to one primary 
intelligible thing. This happens in two ways. It happens in one way because 
of the one thing thought about when many intelligible things are thought 
about by means of one species. The divine intellect, for instance, sees 
everything at once by its one essence, and a created intellect that sees the 
divine essence can see everything at once by seeing the divine essence. It 
happens in another way because of the one thing thought about when many 
things are thought about as one. For in that case, the one thing is primarily 
thought about, and the many are consequently thought about within the one. 
When the intellect thinks about a line, for instance, it thinks at the same 
time about the parts of the line, as it says in book III of On the Soul.’ 


Likewise, when it thinks about a proposition, it thinks at the same time 
about the subject and the predicate. And when it thinks about the similarity 
or difference between things, it thinks at the same time about the things that 
are similar or different. But it is impossible for the intellect to think 
primarily and principally about more than one intelligible thing at a time. 
The reason is that the intellect as actual is altogether—i.e., completely— 
the thing thought about, as it says in book III of On the Soul.® Of course 
this should not be taken to mean that the essence of the intellect becomes 
the thing thought about or its species. Rather, it means that the intellect is 
completely informed by the species of the thing thought about when it 
actually thinks about it. Hence, the intellect actually thinking primarily 
about more than one thing at a time is just like one thing being many things 
at the same time. Yet we see in the case of material things that numerically 
one thing cannot actually be many things at the same time. But one and the 
same thing can be many things potentially or dispositionally. For instance, 
one and the same air is potentially water and fire at the same time, and air 
can be disposed toward both fire and water at the same time as well—for 
instance, when one part of air is being heated and another part is being 
condensed. But it is impossible for air to actually be fire and water at the 
same time. It is likewise impossible for something to actually be stone and 
iron (disparate rather than opposite things) at the same time. Now, given the 
very nature of its power, the intellect is potentially all intelligible things at 
the same time. The same is true of the power of sense with respect to all 
sensible things. The sensitive power is then actualized by the likenesses of 
sensible things in two ways. It is actualized in one way incompletely, as a 
disposition. This happens when sensible species exist in the sensitive power 
as dispositions, which Avicenna calls existing in storage.? The sensitive 
power is actualized in another way completely. This happens when sensible 
species actually inform the sensitive power, which Avicenna calls the 
apprehension of sense, thus distinguishing the apprehending sensitive 
powers from those in which sensible forms exist in storage.!° Similarly, the 
likenesses of intelligible things exist as dispositions in the intellect as a 
disposition. But when they are actually thought about, they exist in it as 
completely actualizing forms, and then the intellect altogether becomes the 
thing thought about.'! This happens by an intention joining the intellect to 


the intelligible thing and the senses to the sensible thing, as Augustine 
says.'* Clearly, then, just as one material thing cannot actually be many 
things at the same time, one intellect cannot think primarily about more 
than one thing at a time. This is what Al-Ghazali says: just as one body 
cannot be shaped by more than one shape at a time, one intellect cannot 
think about more than one thing at a time.!? 

Nor can it be said that the intellect is completely informed by many 
intelligible species at the same time in the way that one body is informed by 
shape and color at the same time. For shape and color are not forms of one 
and the same kind, nor are they received in the same order, since they do 
not aim to complete the existence of one and the same nature. But all 
intelligible forms, as such, are of one and the same kind, and relate to the 
intellect in the same order, insofar as they complete the intellect’s actual 
existence. Hence, many intelligible species are like many shapes or many 
colors, which cannot actually be in the same thing in the same respect at the 
same time. 

1. So, to the first objection: The same thing should be said about the 
sensitive power, viz. that it cannot primarily sense more than one thing at a 
time. But it can do so consequently insofar as it takes many things as one, 
as for instance when different sensible things are united in one difference, 
or many sensible parts are united in one whole. When the whole is sensed, 
its many parts are sensed consequently at the same time. Yet the sense’s 
intention is not directed primarily to any of the parts, but to the whole. If it 
were directed to one of the parts as its primary sensible object, then it would 
not sense the others at the same time. Similarly, even though the common 
sense is one power in essence, in a way it is still multiplied in existence, 
insofar as it is joined to different proper senses, as one center is joined to 
many lines. Hence, the changes in all the senses terminate simultaneously at 
the common sense, as motions along all the lines would terminate 
simultaneously at the center. But the intellect is not multiplied in many 
powers in that way. So, the two cases are not completely alike. 

2. To the second objection: Cognizable things that are cognized at the 
Same time have to be taken as numerically one cognizable thing. But all 
intelligible things, as such, are one in kind, not in number. Thus, that 
argument’s conclusion does not follow. 


3. To the third objection: As what we have said makes clear, the intellect 
as a disposition does not relate to intelligible things as dispositions in the 
same way that the intellect as actual relates to intelligible things as actual. 
Intelligible things as dispositions exist in the intellect as dispositions, 
whereas intelligible things as actual exist in the intellect as its final and 
complete actualizations. 

4. To the fourth objection: It is not only impossible for a thing to actually 
be many opposite things at the same time; it is also impossible for it to be 
many disparate things at the same time, as what we have said makes clear. 
Hence, even though intelligible forms are not opposites in the intellect, the 
intellect still cannot possibly think about more than one thing at a time, as 
what we have said makes clear. 

5. To the fifth objection: Since sensible species are in flux in the medium 
that conveys them, they exist there as dispositions, not as final and 
complete actualizations. Hence, the two cases are not alike. 


Article 3 


We turn, then, to the third question. It seems that an angelic intellect cannot 
know about singulars: 


1. If it knows about them, then it does so either by means of an acquired species or by means of a 
co-created species. But it does not know about them by means of an acquired species. For 
such a species would either be particular, and hence material, in which case it could not exist 
in an angel’s immaterial intellect; or it would be universal, in which case it could not serve as 
the means of knowing about singulars. Yet it does not know about them by means of a co- 
created species either. For an angel would have possessed a species co-created with it from the 
beginning of its creation, and the existence of a thing’s species in an intellect is sufficient for it 
to know about it. So, if an angel can know about a present particular by means of a co-created 
species, then it would have known about it at the beginning of its creation while it was still 
future. But that cannot be, since only God knows the future. As Isaiah 41 says: Tell us what is 


to come in the future and we will know that you are gods.!4 Therefore, an angel cannot know 
about singulars. 

2. If you say that co-created species produce knowledge of present things, but not of future 
things, I reply to the contrary: New knowledge cannot be produced without a new change in 
the knower. But when a future particular becomes present, no new change occurs in an angel’s 
intellect, since it receives nothing from the external thing. Therefore, if it did not know about 
it before when it was future, it will not be able to know about it when it becomes present. 

3. If you say that in spite of receiving nothing, the intellect applies the form it contained to the 
particular for the first time, which is something new, I reply to the contrary: The intellect 
cannot apply one thing to another without already knowing both the thing applied and the 
thing to which it is applied. For the comparison of one thing to another presupposes 
knowledge of the two in themselves. Therefore, the application in question would come after 
the knowledge of singulars, and so cannot be its cause. 

4. If an angel knows about singulars, it either does so by one species or by many. But it does not 
know about them by many species. For then it would have to have an infinity of species, since 
particulars are infinite, at least potentially. Yet it does not know about them by one species 
either. For then an angelic intellect would equal the divine intellect, which knows many things 
by one, viz. its own essence. Therefore, an angelic intellect cannot know about singulars. 

5. If you say that it does not know everything by means of one species, but knows about every 
individual of the same species—yet not others—by means of one species, I reply to the 
contrary: That one species is not related to one individual any more than to another. But an 
intelligible species has to make the intellect determinate for a determinate knowable thing. By 
that one species, therefore, its intellect cannot know about this determinate particular. 


But to the contrary: Hebrews 1 says: Are they not all ministering spirits, etc.!° Yet that could not 
be the case unless they knew about singular human beings. 


Answer: Without a doubt an angel knows about singulars. 

To see how this is possible, note that in order for a singular thing to be 
known about, a likeness of it precisely as particular has to exist in the 
cognitive power. But of itself every form is common.'® Hence, adding a 
form to a form cannot make it individual. No matter how many forms are 
put together at a time—white, curly, two-cubits long, and so on—they still 
will not constitute a particular, since they can all be found at the same time 
in many things, as much as in one. Instead, a form is individuated by matter, 


which restricts the form to this indicated thing.’ Hence, in order for a 
particular to be known about, not just a likeness of its form but also a 
likeness of its matter has to exist somehow in the knower. 

Now, there are two ways for a thing’s likeness to exist in a knower. One 
way is for it to be there as caused by the thing, as is the case with things 
known by means of a species abstracted from things. Another way is for it 
to be there as a cause of the thing, as is the case with an artist that knows a 
work of art by means of the form used to make it. Now, since it is not 
totally freed from material conditions, the species that a sensible thing 
causes in our senses is the likeness of a form as it exists in matter. Hence, 
we know about a particular precisely as particular by means of that species. 
But when our intellect receives a sensible thing’s species, that species is 
totally freed from material conditions. Hence, our intellect cannot know 
about a particular directly by means of that species; instead, it knows about 
it by a certain reflecting of the intellect back to the sensitive powers from 
which intelligible species are abstracted. Now, a thing can be known about 
this way by means of a form that causes the thing, since that form is its 
cause. But human artists do not produce matter with their artistic form; they 
presuppose the matter on which they impose their artistic form. So, the 
artistic form in their mind is only a likeness of their artwork’s form. Hence, 
they cannot know their artwork as particular by means of that likeness; they 
can only know it as such by receiving the form of their artwork through 
their senses. But the uncreated artist—God—produces not only form but 
also matter. Hence, the ideas existing in God’s mind are effective not only 
for knowing universals but also for God to know singulars. 

And just as these ideas flow out to produce things in their natural 
existence, in which each particular thing subsists with its form and matter, 
so they also proceed into angelic minds to serve as the source of their 
knowledge of things with the whole existence in which they subsist. Thus, 
by means of species that flow into them from God’s artistic knowledge, 
angels know not only universals but also particulars, as God does. 

But there is a difference between the two. First, the ideas in God’s mind 
are forms that produce things, and not just sources of knowledge. But the 
species received in an angel’s mind are only sources of knowledge; they are 
not productive, although they are patterned on productive forms. Second, 


the higher and more penetrating the intellect, the more it can know many 
things by one source. And since the divine intellect is the highest, it knows 
all things by means of its one simple essence. Nor does it have multiple 
ideal forms, except for the different relationships between the divine 
essence and the things known. But what is really one in the divine mind is 
really multiplied in a created intellect. Hence, the latter cannot know all 
things by means of one source. Yet the higher the created intellect, the 
fewer forms it needs in order to know many things. This is what Dionysius 
says in chapter 12 of The Celestial Hierarchy—namely that higher ranks 
have more universal knowledge than lower ones.!° And the Book on Causes 
says that higher intelligences have more universal forms.!? Note, however, 
that the lowest angels have forms so universal that they know about all 
individuals of the same species by means of one form. That species 
becomes the proper likeness of each particular by the different relationships 
it has to particulars, as the divine essence becomes the proper likeness of 
singulars by its different relationships. 

But the human intellect, which is on the lowest rank of intellectual 
substances, has forms so particularized that it can only know one thing by 
means of one species. Hence, the likeness of a species existing in our 
intellect is not sufficient for it to know about many singulars. That is why 
the human intellect is joined to the senses, by which it grasps singulars. 

1. So, to the first objection: An angel does not know about singulars by 
means of an acquired species at all. It does not do so by means of a species 
it receives from things, since then things would affect its intellect, which is 
impossible. And it does not do so by means of new species that flow into 
the angel from God revealing something new to it, since the species an 
angel has co-created with it are sufficient for it to know all knowable things. 
But when a higher light elevates an angel’s intellect, it can go from these 
species to higher conceptions. This is comparable to the way the light of 
prophecy helps a prophet’s intellect receive knowledge from the same 
species and mental images that the agent intellect’s natural light was 
insufficient for. It follows, therefore, that an angel knows about singulars by 
means of co-created species. And just as it can know different individuals 
by means of one co-created species, so also and much more can it know all 
of an individual’s features by means of one species. So, an angel does not 


need different species to know the color and the smell of one apple. Rather, 
when it knows about this apple, it simultaneously knows about all of the 
apple’s features, both essential and accidental. Now, the existence of an 
effect in its cause only allows the effect to be known in its cause when the 
cause is determined to that effect. This is the case with necessary causes, 
whose effects are known when they are known. But a contingent cause is 
only determined to its effect when it actually produces it. Hence, the 
existence of an effect in a contingent cause only allows the effect to be 
known when it has actually been produced. So, an angel that knows the 
universal causes of all contingent singulars by means of a co-created 
species does not know about the effects of these causes by its natural 
knowledge before they actually exist, although it does know about them 
immediately when they actually exist. 

2. To the second objection: When something begins to be present, an 
angel knows about it newly, but not with any new change in the angel itself. 
Rather, the change is in the knowable thing, in which something exists that 
did not exist before, which is known the same time the thing is known. 

3. To the third objection: That application should be understood in the 
sense in which God applies ideas to things known—i.e., not as the 
application of one knowable thing to another, but as the application of a 
means of knowledge to the thing known. Otherwise the application would 
not serve its purpose, as the objection showed. 

4. To the fourth objection: An angel’s intellect does not know all things 
by one species, and it does not have as many species as there are individual 
things, as what we have said makes clear. 

5. To the fifth objection: That one species becomes the proper reason for 
knowing about each individual by its relationship to it, as what we have 
said makes clear. 


Article 4 


We turn, then, to the fourth question. The knowledge that Augustine calls 
the mind’s “offspring”? does not seem to exist in the mind like an accident 
in a subject: 


1. No accident exceeds its subject. But knowledge exceeds the mind, since the mind knows not 
only itself but also other things by means of its knowledge. Therefore, knowledge is not an 
accident of the mind. 

2. No accident is equal to its subject. But knowledge is equal to the mind, otherwise the mind, 
knowledge, and love would not constitute an image of the Trinity, as Augustine says they 


do.21 Therefore, knowledge is not an accident of the mind. 
3. This does not seem to be the case given the words of Augustine, who says in book IX of On 
the Trinity that knowledge and love exist in the soul substantially or, that is to say, essentially, 


not as in a subject like color or shape in a body.?? 
But to the contrary: The mind’s knowledge is just understanding. But understanding is an accident, 
since it is the first species of quality. Therefore, knowledge is an accident as well. 


Answer: Knowledge can be taken in four senses. In one sense it refers to 
the cognitive nature itself. In a second sense it refers to the cognitive power. 
In a third sense it refers to the cognitive disposition. And in a fourth sense it 
refers to the act of cognition. The same is true of the word “sense,” which 
sometimes names the sensitive nature itself (for instance, when it refers to 
what differentiates sensitive things), yet sometimes stands for the power, 
and sometimes for the act. So, speaking of knowledge in the first sense, it 
obviously does not exist in the substance of the mind like an accident in a 
subject; it exists in the mind essentially and substantially, like rationality in 
a living thing, and life in an existing one. But speaking of knowledge in the 
other three senses, there are two ways to consider it. We can consider 
knowledge with respect to the knower, in which case it exists in the knower 
like an accident in a subject, and does not exceed the subject, since it is only 
ever found existing in the mind. Or we can consider knowledge with respect 
to the thing known, in which case it does not exist in the knower but, rather, 
relates it to something else. Yet the relation to something else does not get 
the nature of an accident from relating one thing to another, but only from 
existing in a thing. Hence, only relation (along with substance) continues to 
apply to God with the same kind of notion, yet without being an accident in 
God. That is why knowledge considered this way does not exist in the soul 
as in a subject. Knowledge in this respect also exceeds the mind, since 
things other than the mind are known by means of its knowledge. 
Knowledge considered this way also grounds an image of the Trinity, since 
the divine persons are distinguished by being related to each other. 
Knowledge in this respect has a kind of equality with the mind as well, 
since it extends to everything to which the mind itself can extend. 


That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Question 2 


Article 1 


The next question was about the enjoyment of Christ’s soul during the 
passion. 

That enjoyment seems to have extended all the way to the essence of 
Christ’s soul: 


1. The enjoyment of Christ’s soul was complete. But his enjoyment would not have been 
complete without extending to the essence of his soul, otherwise it would only have involved 
one power, viz. his higher reason. Therefore, Christ’s enjoyment extended all the way to the 
essence of his soul. 

2. The enjoyment of Christ’s soul was more complete than the enjoyment of the souls of the 
saints in heaven. But the enjoyment of the saints in heaven extends all the way to the essence 
of their souls. Much more, therefore, did Christ’s enjoyment extend to the essence of his soul. 

But to the contrary: Nothing is enjoyed without being known. As Augustine says, we enjoy things 


we know, and our will rests in them, delighting in them for their own sake.*? Yet knowledge 
does not belong to the essence of the soul, but to one of its powers. Therefore, Christ’s 
enjoyment did not extend to the essence of his soul. 


Answer: Such enjoyment consists in a particular act of seeing and loving 
God. But acts are only acts of subsisting things. So, properly speaking, 
neither the powers of the soul nor its essence enjoys things; it is a human 
being or a subsisting soul that does so. Nevertheless, the powers of the soul 
are sources of a living thing’s activities, as the essence of the soul is a 
source of a living thing’s existence. Now, the object of our higher reason is 
an eternal thing to enjoy. So, we have to acknowledge our higher reason as 
a source of such enjoyment, viz. that by which our soul enjoys God. This 
enjoyment can only extend to the other powers of the soul or to its essence 
by a sort of overflow—i.e., by the enjoyment of our higher reason having 
an effect on the essence of the soul or on its lower powers. In this sense, 
Christ’s enjoyment extended to the essence of his soul during his passion in 
one way, but not in another. If we consider the essence of his soul in its role 
of actualizing his body, then Christ’s enjoyment did not extend to the 
essence of his soul, otherwise his body would already have been glorified. 


Likewise, Christ’s enjoyment did not extend to the essence of his soul 
considered as the root of his lower powers, since in that case the delight that 
he enjoyed would have completely eliminated the suffering of his passion, 
which he experienced with his lower powers. But Christ’s enjoyment did 
extend to the essence of his soul considered as the root of his higher reason, 
and since the soul’s essence is simple and whole in each of its powers, 
Christ’s whole soul enjoyed God as the root of his higher reason, and his 
whole soul suffered as the actualization of his body and as the root of his 
lower powers. 

1. So, to the first objection: Only the loss of something essential stands in 
the way of a thing’s completion. But the glorification of the body and of the 
lower powers is a matter of the accidental joy of blessedness. So, even 
though Christ’s enjoyment did not extend to the essence of his soul as the 
actualization of his body and as the root of his lower powers, it does not 
follow that his enjoyment or blessedness was incomplete. 

2. To the second objection: In its intensity, the enjoyment of Christ’s soul 
was more complete than the enjoyment of the souls of the saints in heaven; 
but in its extension, it was not. For the delight we enjoy in heaven will 
extend to our lower powers and even to our glorified bodies. But if that had 
happened to Christ, then he would not have been a traveler on the way to 
heaven. 


Question 3 


The next questions were about the plurality found among spiritual 
substances. 

There were two such questions: (1) Is divine immeasurability 
incompatible with a plurality of divine persons? and (2) Is angelic 
simplicity compatible with angels being composed of accident and subject? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. Divine immeasurability seems 
incompatible with a plurality of divine persons: 


1. As indeterminate, everything immeasurable remains one. But everything divine is 
immeasurable. Since there is a divine person, then, it will remain one. Hence, there will not be 
a plurality of divine persons. 

2. If you say that the divine persons remain one in the sense that they are all one divine essence, 
I reply to the contrary: A divine person is as immeasurable as the divine essence. But the 
immeasurability of the divine essence makes for just one divine essence. Therefore, the 
immeasurability of a divine person makes for just one divine person. 

3. If you say that a divine person is only immeasurable because of the immeasurability of the 
divine essence, I reply to the contrary: The thought of a divine person adds something to the 
thought of the divine essence. But anything thought of as divine is also thought of as 
immeasurable. Hence, the immeasurability of a divine person is additional to the 
immeasurability of the divine essence, and thus makes for just one divine person. 
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But to the contrary: 1 John 4 says: There are three that give testimony in heaven, etc. 

Answer: Immeasurability is only incompatible with plurality if it 
eliminates determination, which is the source of plurality. Yet, as we have 
said, there are two sorts of determination: the limiting sort and the 
distinguishing sort. Now, there is no way for limiting determination to apply 
to the divine. But distinguishing determination applies in two ways. It 
applies in one way insofar as the divine essence is distinguished from every 
creature as the non-limited from the limited. It applies in another way 
insofar as one divine person is distinguished from another by the relation of 
origin, which is not a function of any limitation, but of the opposition 
involved in a relation. Hence, divine immeasurability is not incompatible 
with the latter sort of distinction, and therefore is not incompatible with a 
plurality of divine persons. 

1. That makes the reply to the first objection clear. 

2. To the second objection: Even though a divine person is immeasurable, 
the immeasurability stems from the divine essence, not from the person, just 
as a divine person is good because of the goodness of the divine essence. 
Hence, immeasurability does not make for a lack of distinction among the 
divine persons, but only within the existence of the divine nature. 

3. To the third objection: The thought of a divine person adds something 
to that of the divine essence, but not as though our mind has to think of 
something in addition to the divine essence, since then our thought would 
be wrong. Rather, by thinking of a divine person I necessarily think of the 
divine essence, but not the other way around. Hence, the objection fails. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. Angels do not seem to be composed 
of accident and subject: 


1. Since accidental existence is caused by substantial existence, accidental composition is caused 
by substantial composition. But angels lack substantial composition, since they are simple 


substances, as Dionysius says.2> Hence, angels lack accidental composition as well. 
In his book On the Trinity, Boethius says that a simple form cannot be a subject.2° But, 


according to Dionysius, angels are simple forms.2” Therefore, angels cannot be the subject of 
an accident. 
But to the contrary: Augustine holds that spiritual substances fall short of divine simplicity by 
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being composed of accident and subject. 

Answer: Being able to receive a substantial or accidental form implies 
having some potentiality, since having potentiality means serving as the 
subject of some actuality, which is called a form. Now opinions differ about 
angels. Some people say that they are composed of matter and form. Others 
say that they are composed of existence and what exists, as Boethius puts 
it.2? But either way an angel must have some potentiality. This is obvious 
on the first opinion, and it can be made equally obvious on the second. For 
everything that is not its own existence must receive existence from 
another, which is the cause of its existing. So, considered just in itself, such 
a thing is potential relative to the existence it receives from another. At least 
in that sense, then, an angel must have some potentiality, since it is not its 
own existence—only God is. Hence, it follows that an angel can be the 
subject of an accidental form. 

1. So, to the first objection: The substantial simplicity of angels is 
incompatible with the composition of matter and form, but not with the 
composition of existence and what exists, which composition is at least 
presupposed by the accidental composition of angels. Likewise, accidental 
composition is not necessarily caused by substantial composition, even if 
accidental existence is caused by substantial existence, since there is a way 
for a simple substance to be the subject of an accident, as we just explained. 

2. To the second objection: Boethius is talking about the simple form that 
is pure actuality with no admixture of potentiality, which is God alone. 


Question 4 


The next questions were about the sacrament of the altar. There were three 
such questions: (1) Is the whole quantity of Christ’s body contained under 
the outward appearances of bread? (2) Are the body of Christ and the bread 
both there in the same instant? and (3) Can God make whiteness and other 
qualities exist without any quantity, as God makes quantity exist without a 
subject in the sacrament of the altar? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. Christ’s whole body does not seem to be 
contained under the outward appearances of bread: 


Two contradictory things cannot be true at the same time, not even miraculously, as Augustine 


says in Against Faustus.2° Yet that is what would follow if Christ’s whole body were 
contained under those outward appearances. For if the whole of his body were there under 
those appearances, then it would not be any larger than those appearances, since it would not 
extend beyond them. But Christ’s true body is larger than those appearances, since it is two 
cubits long or longer. Hence, it would be both larger and not larger than the same thing. 
Therefore, Christ’s whole body cannot be contained under those outward appearances, not even 
miraculously. 

But to the contrary: Unless a body is divided, the whole body is wherever any part of it is. But 
Christ’s body is not divided, since it is impassible. And part of Christ’s body is there under 


those outward appearances. As Matthew 16 says: This is my body.24 Therefore, Christ’s whole 
body must be contained under those outward appearances. 


Answer: Without a doubt, Christ’s whole body with its whole quantity is 
contained under those outward appearances. 

To see why, realize that there are two ways for something to be contained 
in the sacrament of the altar. One way is as a result of the sacrament’s 
power; the other is as a result of natural concomitance. For example, 
Christ’s body and blood are contained under the outward appearances of 
bread, but his body is there as a result of the sacrament’s power, while his 
blood is there as a result of natural concomitance, since his body does not 
exist without his blood. Under the outward appearances of wine, however, 
things are the other way around. Now, as a result of its power, the sacrament 
contains whatever serves as the endpoint of transubstantiation. That is why 
Christ’s soul and divinity are not contained in the sacrament as a result of 
its power, since the bread and wine are not turned into them. Rather, they 
are there as a result of natural concomitance, since Christ’s soul is 


inseparably united to his body, as is his divinity to his humanity. Now, the 
bread’s substance changes while its quantity remains with the rest of its 
accidents. Hence, the substance of Christ’s body is the direct endpoint of 
transubstantiation. Accordingly, the substance of Christ’s body is there as a 
result of the sacrament’s power, while its quantity is there as a result of 
natural concomitance. Clearly, then, the substance of Christ’s body is 
directly related to the bread’s remaining dimensions, whereas the quantity 
of Christ’s body is related to them in a sort of derivative way. But the 
opposite relation holds between something in a place and that place, since 
the substance of something in a place is related to that place by means of its 
own dimensions. That is why the dimensions of something in a place have 
to be commensurate with the dimensions of the place containing it. But the 
dimensions of Christ’s body do not have to be commensurate with the 
dimensions of the bread’s outward appearances. Hence, Christ’s whole body 
can be under dimensions of bread as small as you like, just as the whole 
nature of a body’s substance is present in any part of the body you like. 

So, to the first objection: It does not follow that Christ’s body is not 
larger than the outward appearances under which it is contained, since his 
body is not contained under them as something commensurate with them. 
Hence, it does not follow that contradictory things are true at the same time. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. The substance of bread and the body 
of Christ both seem to be under those outward appearances in the same 
instant: 


1. Take the last instant the bread is there and the first instant the body of Christ is there. Now, 
they are either two instants or one. They are not two, however, for then there would be some 
time that neither the body of Christ nor the substance of bread was there, since there is an 


intervening time between any two instants.°2 Hence, they have to be one instant. Therefore, 
the body of Christ and the bread are both there in the same instant. 

2. If you say that there is no last instant the bread is there, I reply to the contrary: The existence 
of bread is measured by a certain time. But a thing’s own measure is equal to the thing 
measured. Hence, the bread is there in every instant of that time, and therefore also in its last 
instant. 

3. An instant relates to instantaneous change in the way that time relates to continuous change. 
But time includes both endpoints of continuous change. So, one instant includes both 
endpoints of transubstantiation—an instantaneous change whose endpoints are the bread and 
the body of Christ. Therefore, the bread and the body of Christ are both there in the same 
instant. 

4. With any instantaneous change it is simultaneously true to say that it comes about and that it 
has come about, since an instant has no before and after. So, since transubstantiation is an 
instantaneous change, it is simultaneously true to say that Christ’s body comes about and that 
it has come about. Yet Christ’s body is a permanent thing, and permanent things are not there 
when they are coming about; they are only there when they have come about. Hence, Christ’s 
body is simultaneously there and not there. But the substance of bread is there whenever 
Christ’s body is not. Therefore, the body of Christ and the substance of bread are both there 
simultaneously in the same instant. 

But to the contrary: Two unrelated substantial forms cannot inhere in the same thing in the same 

instant. But the form of bread and the form of Christ’s body are two such forms. Therefore, 
they cannot simultaneously inhere in the same thing in the same instant. 


Answer: There is no way that the body of Christ and the substance of 
bread are both there in the same instant. Nor can we assign a last instant the 
bread is there but, rather, a last time, which continues until the first instant 
the body of Christ is there. 

To see why, notice that the instantaneous changes of natural things are 
always endpoints of other changes. The reason is that the endpoints of such 
changes are a form and its privation. The endpoints of fire’s generation, for 
instance, are fire and not fire. But there is no midpoint between a form and 
its privation, except incidentally, insofar as something deprived of a form 


approaches the form to a greater or lesser degree by being disposed for the 
form that it is heading toward or losing through continuous change. 
Accordingly, alteration has two endpoints. One is of its own kind—namely 
the final disposition, which is the necessity for a form, since alteration is a 
change in quality.°? The other is of another kind—namely a substantial 
form. In the same way, illumination is the endpoint of the sun’s locomotion 
—an instantaneous change to the form of light from its privation, viz. 
darkness. With any change measured by time, however, its last endpoint has 
to occupy the last instant of that time. Hence, since a substantial form is one 
of the endpoints of alteration, the substantial form has to be introduced in 
the last instant of that time. But corruption and generation happen 
simultaneously, since the generation of one thing is the corruption of 
another.** Hence, the last instant of that time has to contain both the 
endpoint of one thing’s corruption, such as air, and the endpoint of another 
thing’s generation, such as fire. Moreover, the endpoint of corruption is 
nonexistence. Hence, the last instant of that time has to be the first instant 
that air does not exist, and the first instant that fire does exist. But we 
cannot select a second to last instant before the last instant of that time, 
since there is an intervening time between any two instants, as the 
Philosopher says. Hence, there is no selecting a last instant the air exists. 
Rather, the air existed the whole time that measured the change of 
alteration, whose last instant is the first instant that air does not exist, and 
the first instant that fire does exist. Similarly, transubstantiation is the 
endpoint of a change that consists in uttering certain words. Hence, the last 
instant that measures their utterance is the first instant the bread is not there, 
and the first instant the body of Christ is there. So, we cannot give a last 
instant the bread is there but, rather, a last time. And nothing has to 
intervene between time and an instant, just as nothing has to intervene 
between a line and a point. So, there does not have to be any time when 
neither the bread nor the body of Christ is there. 

1. That makes the reply to the first objection clear. 

2. To the second objection: Adding or subtracting a point from a line does 
not make it any longer or shorter. The same goes for an instant added or 
subtracted from time. Hence, even though the bread is not there in the last 
instant of the time that measures the bread’s existence, it does not follow 


that the time is longer than the duration of the bread’s existence, and thus 
that the measure is not equal to the thing measured. 

3. To the third objection: An instant measures instantaneous change 
inasmuch as it measures the point at which it ends, since the point from 
which it begins is joined to the whole preceding time, and is thus measured 
by the time that measures the preceding change. But time measures change 
by reason of both endpoints. So, the two cases are not alike. 

4. To the fourth objection: There are two senses of coming about. In one 
sense, it Means moving toward existence. In this sense, what is being 
generated is said to come about the whole time of the preceding alteration. 
This is the sense of coming about that the Philosopher discusses in book VI 
of the Physics, where he shows that every coming about is preceded by 
having come about, and having come about is preceded by coming about.°° 
But it is not true in this sense that something simultaneously comes about 
and has come about, although it is true that what is coming about is not 
there. In another sense, however, a thing comes about when its form is 
introduced. Coming about in this sense does not mean moving toward 
existence but, rather, ending that movement. Hence, just as movement 
simultaneously ends and has ended, something simultaneously comes about 
and has come about. In this sense, what is coming about is there, since the 
endpoint of coming about is existence, which includes the existence of the 
thing coming about in this sense. 


Article 3 


We turn, then, to the third question. It seems that God cannot make 
whiteness or any bodily quality exist without quantity: 


Quantity is a body’s first attribute, since it adheres directly to a substance, as Boethius says.o/ 
But the first thing of any kind is the cause of those that follow, as it says in book II of the 


Metaphysics.°® Hence, all other accidents are bodily attributes because of quantity. If quantity 
were taken away, therefore, no other bodily quality would remain. 

2. A spiritual quality such as knowledge or virtue is nobler than a bodily quality. But not even a 
spiritual quality could exist miraculously without a subject. Much less, therefore, could a 
bodily quality exist without a subject, at least the subject of quantity. 

3. Existing without any subject whatsoever is more foreign to the nature of a bodily quality than 
inhering in a spiritual subject. For inhering in a spiritual subject is natural to spiritual qualities, 
which are in the same category as bodily qualities. Whereas existing without any subject 
whatsoever is natural to substances, which are in another category. But not even a miracle 
could make a bodily quality inhere in a spiritual subject—for instance, whiteness in an angel. 
Much less, therefore, can a miracle make a bodily quality exist without a subject, at least 
quantity. 

4. A quality depends more on a substance than the other way around. But God cannot make a 
created substance without any accidents, since a creature would at least have to have a relation 
to the creator. Much less, therefore, can God make a quality exist without any subject. 

But to the contrary: The reason that quantity can be made to exist without a subject in the 
sacrament of the altar is that quantity differs in essence from a substance. Yet a quality differs 
in essence from quantity. For the same reason, therefore, a quality can be made to exist without 
quantity. 


Answer: Since God’s power is infinite, we should ascribe to it anything 
that does not suggest it is lacking. Given the nature of creatures, however, 
there are some things that cannot possibly be made because they imply an 
inconsistency due to an implicit contradiction. People usually say that God 
can make such things, although they cannot possibly be made. 

In order to see whether God can make whiteness exist without quantity, 
realize that there are two things to consider about whiteness or any other 
bodily quality. First, there is the very nature of whiteness, which makes it 
that specific kind of thing. Second, there is its individuation, which makes 
this sensible whiteness distinct from any other sensible whiteness. Now, a 
divine miracle could make the nature of whiteness subsist without any 
quantity, yet such whiteness would not be like this sensible whiteness; 
rather, it would be a certain intelligible form along the lines of the separate 
forms that Plato posited. But this sensible whiteness could not possibly be 
individuated without quantity, even though quantity can be individuated 
without a substance. For quantity is individuated not only by its subject, 
like other accidents, but also by its position, which belongs to the very 
nature of dimensional quantity, which is quantity with a position.*? Hence, 


it is possible to imagine two separate lines of the same kind, yet 
numerically distinct because of their distinct positions (otherwise each kind 
of line would be indivisible by nature, since a line is only divided into 
lines). But it is impossible to imagine more than one whiteness of the same 
kind without a subject. That makes it clear that whiteness is only 
individuated by its subject, which is why it cannot possibly be individuated 
without inhering in a subject, at least in quantity. But quantity can be 
individuated even without a subject, and hence a miracle can make this 
sensible quantity exist even without a subject, as we see in the case of the 
body of Christ. 

1. So, to the first objection: If whiteness existed without quantity, it 
would not be a bodily quality, but a spiritual one, as we just explained. 

2. To the second objection: What we just said about a bodily quality 
should be said about a spiritual one as well. 

3. To the third objection: Since a spiritual substance lacks quantity, a 
bodily quality can only inhere in a spiritual subject if it can exist without 
quantity in the way we just described. 

4. To the fourth objection: The very fact that a created substance is 
related to God gives rise to a certain accident, such as the relation of 
creation or servitude or some other such relation. Hence, just as God cannot 
make a creature that does not depend on God, God cannot make a creature 
exist without any such accidents, although God can make a creature exist 
without any other accidents. But an accident does not have a subject in 
virtue of being related to God. So, there is no reason God cannot make an 
accident exist without a subject. 

To the objection made to the contrary: Clearly the same reasoning does 
not apply to quantity and to quality, as what we have said makes clear. 


Question 5 


The next questions were about the bodies of the damned. 

There were three such questions: (1) Will the bodies of the damned be 
incorruptible? (2) Will they rise with their deformities? and (3) Will they be 
punished in hell with bodily weeping and bodily worms? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems that the bodies of the damned 
will not be incorruptible: 


1. A body can only be incorruptible by nature (like a heavenly body), or by the grace of 
innocence (like the bodies of human beings in their first state), or by glory (like Christ’s body 
after the resurrection). But the bodies of the damned meet none of these conditions. Therefore, 
the bodies of the damned will not be incorruptible. 

2. If you say that their bodies will be incorruptible because divine justice sentences them to be 
punished everlastingly, I reply to the contrary: Guilt only deserves an everlasting punishment 
if it is somehow everlasting itself. Yet guilt is not everlasting because of the body, but because 
of the will, which chooses to remain in sin everlastingly. Therefore, divine justice does not 
require the body to be punished eternally. 

3. The body is only punished for the soul’s sin insofar as it serves as an organ of the soul that 
commits the sin. But the soul can commit acts of mortal sin in which the body plays no part, 
as is clear in the case of spiritual sins. If some people are damned for these sins alone, 
therefore, their bodies do not deserve everlasting punishment. 

4. One is damned for sins of omission as much as for sins of transgression. But the body is not 
actively involved in omissions, and thus does not deserve everlasting punishment in the case 
of all the damned. Hence, divine justice does not require the bodies of the damned to be 
incorruptible. It follows, therefore, that they are corruptible. 


But to the contrary: Removing a cause removes its effect.“ But after the resurrection, the motion 
of the heavens—the cause of the corruption of bodies—will cease. Therefore, corruption will 
cease and, hence, the bodies of the damned will not be corruptible. 


Answer: The bodies of the damned will indeed be incorruptible, but they 
will still be able to suffer. The primary and principal cause of their 
incorruptibility is divine justice, which will preserve the bodies of the 
damned in their everlasting punishments. Whereas the secondary and, as it 
were, assisting cause of their incorruptibility will be the motion of the 
heavens coming to rest. Once they come to rest, bodies will no longer be 
able to do or undergo anything related to a change in nature. Hence, the 
bodies of the damned will not suffer from fire in a way that affects their 
nature, changing the nature of the human body into something else. Rather, 
they will suffer from fire in a way that affects the soul, as when a sense 
organ receives the likeness of a sensible quality from a sensible object. 

1. So, to the first objection: That argument is based on an insufficient 
division. For there is another cause of incorruptibility in addition to the 
three mentioned—namely a decree of divine justice. Still, in a sense one 
could also say that the bodies of the damned will be incorruptible by nature, 


insofar as the natural source of corruption (the motion of the heavens) is 
removed. 

2. To the second objection: Sin gets both its guilty and its everlasting 
character from the soul, not the body. But the body is punished for sin 
insofar as it serves as an instrument for sin, which gets its guilty character 
from the soul. Hence, the body also deserves everlasting punishment insofar 
as it serves as an instrument for sin, which gets its everlastingness from the 
will. 

3. To the third objection: The principal reason the body is punished for 
the soul’s sin is not that it serves as an instrument of the soul that commits 
the sin but, rather, that it is an essential part of the human being who 
commits the sin. For properly speaking, it is the human being who sins by 
means of the soul. So, if only the soul were punished, then the one who 
sinned—viz. the human being—would not be punished. Furthermore, it is 
not true that a human being performs some acts in this life in which the 
body takes no part. Although the body takes no part in the intellect’s acts as 
an instrument of those acts, it still takes part in them as what represents 
their object. For a mental image is the object of the intellect as color is the 
object of sight, as it says in book III of On the Soul.*! Yet a mental image 
does not exist without a bodily organ. Clearly, then, we use the body in 
some way both for acts of intellect and for other acts of the soul. 

4. To the fourth objection: One is not damned for sins of omission 
because of doing something but, rather, because of failing to do what ought 
to be done. Yet the failure to do what ought to be done comes both from the 
soul and from the body, insofar as the body takes part in the soul’s acts. 
Accordingly, sins of transgression and of omission relate equally to the 
body and the soul. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems that the bodies of the 
damned will rise without deformities: 


The resurrection is accomplished by divine power, which is most perfect. But the action of a 
perfect power is itself perfect, as is its effect. Hence, the bodies of all those who rise will be 
perfect. Therefore, the bodies of the damned will rise without deformities. 


But to the contrary: Wisdom 11 says: One is tormented by the very things by which one sins.4? But 
the damned sinned by means of bodies with deformities. Therefore, their bodies will rise with 
deformities. 


Answer: A body can be deformed in two ways. It can be deformed in one 
way by lacking one of its members. But, as most people grant, the bodies of 
the damned will not be deformed in this way. For all of them will rise 
incorrupt*’—i.e., without lacking any of their members, so that the whole 
body of the reprobate may be punished and the whole body of the elect 
rewarded. A body can be deformed or defective in another way by having 
its parts improperly balanced. A fever, for instance, is due to an improper 
balance of humors, and a lump is due to an excess of flesh in some area. 
Now, there are two opinions about such deformities or defects. Some people 
focus on the damnation of the reprobate, who should lack nothing that is 
bad. Accordingly, these people say that the damned will not lack such 
deformities. But other people focus on the power of the one resurrecting 
them, who established nature in the work of creation, and will therefore 
restore nature in the resurrection. Accordingly, these people say that the 
author of nature will remove all the defects due to natural flaws, such as 
fevers and the like. (But the reprobate will retain the defects caused by their 
evil will, since these are the stain and guilt of their sins.) Now, which of 
these opinions is true? Augustine leaves that unanswered in the 
Enchiridion, where he says that no question should be raised about the 
beauty of those whose damnation is certain.*+ 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Article 3 


We turn, then, to the third question. It seems that the bodies of the damned 
will be punished with bodily weeping and bodily worms: 


1. The last chapter of Judith says: He will give fire and worms to their flesh.4° But a spiritual 


worm is not given to the flesh; it is given to the soul. Therefore, the worm used to punish the 
reprobate will not only be spiritual but also bodily. 
2. A certain gloss on Luke 13 says that the resurrection of bodies can be proven true by the 


weeping with which the Lord threatens the reprobate.7° But such a proof would be impossible 
if that weeping were only spiritual. Therefore, etc. 
But to the contrary: 


1. The worm used to punish the reprobate is immortal. As the last chapter of Isaiah says: Their 


worm shall not die.*” But the only animals that are to enjoy immortality are human beings. 
Therefore, that worm will not be bodily. 

2. Bodily weeping involves shedding tears. But any finite body that sheds continuously will 
eventually be completely consumed, unless it has something restored to it. Yet the bodies of 
the damned will not have what they lose restored to them. Therefore, it seems that their 
everlasting weeping will not be bodily. 


Answer: Augustine presents different opinions about this in book XX of 
The City of God. He says: Among the punishments of the wicked, the 
inextinguishable fire and the undying worm are interpreted differently by 
different people. Some people refer both to the body. Some people refer both 
to the soul. Some people refer the fire to the body, and the worm 
metaphorically to the soul, which seems more believable.*® Following 
Augustine, then, we say that the worm will be spiritual: the gnawing of 
conscience eating away at the soul from within can be called a worm. The 
weeping will be spiritual as well: such suffering can be called weeping. Yet 
there is a sense in which the weeping could be bodily even without the 
shedding of tears: not only can the soul’s suffering be called weeping but so 
can the disposition that relates the body to the suffering soul. 

1. So, to the first objection: That line from Isaiah is tropological. Hence, 
we can interpret flesh to mean the souls of the impious, who were fleshly. 

2. To the second objection: Bodily weeping without shedding tears in the 
sense just mentioned is sufficient to imply the truth of the resurrection. But 
if someone insisted on the worms and the weeping being bodily, then we 
could say that God’s power will sustain the worms and restore the lost tears. 


Question 6 


The next questions were about the senses of sacred scripture. There were 
three such questions: (1) Do the words of sacred scripture have other hidden 
spiritual senses in addition to their literal sense? (2) How many senses of 
sacred scripture are there? and (3) Are these senses found in other writings? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. One and the same words of sacred 
scripture do not seem to have several hidden senses: 


1. Words employed once are not to be used equivocally or in multiple ways. But having 


several senses multiplies an expression. Therefore, one and the same expression of sacred 
scripture cannot have several hidden senses. 
2. Sacred scripture has the purpose of illuminating the intellect, as it says in the Psalms: The 


declaration of your words gives light, etc.” But many senses cloud the intellect. Therefore, 
sacred scripture should not have many senses. 

3. Sacred scripture should avoid occasions for error. But adding other senses to the literal sense 
of scripture could be an occasion for error, since people could then interpret scripture however 
they wanted in order to confirm their own opinions. Therefore, sacred scripture should not 
have several senses. 

4. In book II of his Literal Commentary on Genesis, Augustine says that the authority of sacred 


scripture is greater than anything of which the human mind is capable.?+ So, a sense without 
the authority to settle anything is not a sense suitable for sacred scripture. But only the literal 
sense is firm enough to settle anything. Dionysius makes this clear in his letter to Titus, where 


he says that symbolic theology—the sort based upon similarities—is not argumentative.?7 


Therefore, sacred scripture does not have other senses in addition to its literal sense. 

5. Any sense drawn from the words of scripture that its author did not intend is not its own 
proper sense, but a foreign one. Yet the author of one part of scripture can only have had one 
thing in mind, since it is impossible to think of more than one thing at a time, as the 


Philosopher says.22 Therefore, sacred scripture cannot possibly have several proper senses of 
its own. 


But to the contrary: Daniel 12 says: Many will run about and knowledge shall multiply.2* 
Furthermore, when he speaks about Revelation in his prologue to the Bible, Jerome says: Each 
5 


and every word of it has several hidden meanings.” 
Answer: God gave us sacred scripture to show us the truth necessary for 
salvation. But there are two ways to show or express any truth. One way is 
with things, and another is with words. For words signify things, and one 
thing can stand figuratively for another. Now, the author of sacred scripture 
—the Holy Spirit—is not only the author of its words but also of the things 
it mentions. Hence, its author can put words together to signify something, 


but can also position things to stand figuratively for other things. 
Accordingly, sacred scripture shows the truth in two ways. It does so in one 
way insofar as its words signify things, which is its literal sense. It does so 
in another way insofar as the things it mentions stand figuratively for other 
things, which is its spiritual sense. Thus, sacred scripture admits of several 
senses. 

1. So, to the first objection: Having various senses only multiplies an 
expression when one of its senses does not follow from another. But the 
spiritual sense is always based on and follows from the literal sense. Hence, 
interpreting sacred scripture literally and spiritually does not multiply it. 

2. To the second objection: As Augustine says in his book On Christian 
Doctrine, God has usefully arranged for the truth of sacred scripture to be 
shown with some difficulty.°° It usefully holds our interest, since difficult 
things require more attention, which staves off boredom. It also eliminates 
the occasion for pride when people have difficulty grasping the truth of 
sacred scripture. And it protects the truth of scripture from being mocked by 
unbelievers. Hence in Matthew 7 our Lord says: Do not give what is holy to 
dogs.°’ And Dionysius warms Timothy to keep holy things from being 
contaminated by unclean ones.°° Clearly, then, it is advantageous for the 
truth of our faith to be communicated through different senses of scripture. 

3. To the third objection: As Augustine says in On Christian Doctrine, no 
passage of scripture communicates anything obscurely that another does 
not express clearly.°? Hence, the spiritual interpretation of scripture should 
always rest on some literal interpretation, which then avoids every occasion 
for error. 

4. To the fourth objection: Effective arguments cannot make use of the 
spiritual sense, not because it lacks authority but because of the very nature 
of similarity, on which the spiritual sense is based. Since one thing can be 
similar to many others, nothing about any of them in particular can be 
derived from what scripture says about that one thing: such an inference 
would be fallacious. For example, because of some similarity, a lion is used 
to signify both Christ and the devil. Hence, what scripture says about a lion 
cannot form the basis of an argument inferring anything about either one of 
them. 


5. To the fifth objection: The principal author of sacred scripture is the 
Holy Spirit, who can have many more things in mind with one word of 
sacred scripture than the commentators on sacred scripture can even set out. 
Nor is there anything unacceptable about a person serving as an 
instrumental author of sacred scripture and having more than one thing in 
mind with one word of scripture. As Jerome says in his comments on 
Hosea, the prophets spoke of present occurrences while also intending to 
signify future ones.°° Hence, it is not impossible to think of more than one 
thing at a time when one of them stands for the other. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems that we should not 
distinguish four senses of sacred scripture—historical or literal, allegorical, 
moral, and anagogical: 


1. Just as sacred scripture speaks figuratively of Christ, so it also speaks figuratively of other 


people. Daniel 8, for instance, uses a he-goat to signify the king of the Greeks.°! But that 
figurative way of speaking does not give sacred scripture another sense in addition to its literal 
sense. Therefore, we should not count the allegorical sense, which concerns how things stand 
figuratively for Christ, as another sense in addition to the historical sense. 

2. Head and members belong to the same person. But the allegorical sense is about the head of 
the Church, viz. Christ, whereas the moral sense is about the members of his body, viz. the 
faithful. Therefore, we should not distinguish the moral from the allegorical sense. 

3. The moral sense gives instructions about morality. But many passages of sacred scripture give 
instructions about morality in their literal sense. Therefore, we should not distinguish the 
moral from the literal sense. 

4. Christ is head of the Church militant as much as of the Church triumphant. For there is only 
one Christ. Therefore, we should not have one anagogical sense about the Church triumphant, 
and another allegorical sense about Christ and the Church militant. 

5. If these four senses were necessary to sacred scripture, then every part of scripture would have 
these four senses. But not every part of scripture has all four senses. As Augustine says in his 


comments on Genesis, some passages only have a literal sense, °7 Therefore, these four senses 
are not necessary for the interpretation of sacred scripture. 
But to the contrary: 


1. At the beginning of his Literal Commentary on Genesis, Augustine says: In all the holy books 
we have to attend to what eternal realities they describe, what past events they record, what 


future events they foretell, and what actions they command.°° But the first things relate to the 
anagogical sense, the second to the historical sense, the third to the allegorical sense, and the 
fourth to the moral sense. Therefore, there are four senses of sacred scripture. 

2. At the beginning of his comments on Genesis, Bede says: There are four senses of sacred 
scripture: history, which narrates past events; allegory, which takes one thing for another; 
tropology, i.e. moral speech, which addresses the moral order; and anagogy, which leads us 


above by addressing ultimate and heavenly things.* 


Answer: We should distinguish the four senses of sacred scripture as 
follows. As we have said, sacred scripture shows the truth that it 
communicates with words and with things used figuratively. Showing the 
truth with words gives scripture its historical or literal sense. Hence, 
everything relevant to its literal sense can be gathered straight from the 
signification of its words. But, as we have said, scripture’s spiritual sense 
consists in things standing figuratively for other things. The sense involving 
this use of figures is called the spiritual sense because visible things usually 
stand figuratively for invisible things, as Dionysius says.°° Now, the truth 
that sacred scripture shows by using things figuratively has two aims: right 
belief and right action. When scripture aims at right action, that is its moral 
sense, which is also called its tropological sense. But when scripture aims at 
right belief, we have to make a distinction based on how it aims at various 
beliefs. As Dionysius says in chapter 4 of The Celestial Hierarchy, the 
Church stands midway between the synagogue and the Church triumphant: 
the Old Testament was a figure of the New, and the Old and New 
Testaments together are a figure of heaven.°° Accordingly, the spiritual 
sense of scripture aimed at right belief can be based on the figurative use of 
the Old Testament for the New, which is its allegorical or typological sense. 
This is the sense in which things that happened in the Old Testament are 
interpreted as speaking of Christ and the Church. But the spiritual sense of 
scripture aimed at right belief can also be based on the figurative use of the 
Old and New Testaments together to signify the Church triumphant, which 
is its anagogical sense. 

1. So, to the first objection: The he-goat and other such things that 
scripture uses to refer to people other than Christ were not real things; they 
were imaginary representations used to signify those people. Hence, the use 


of such representations to signify and designate those people or kings only 
concerns the historical sense. But some things that truly happened are also 
used as shadows of the truth to signify Christ. Hence, the use of such things 
to signify Christ or the members of his body gives scripture another sense in 
addition to the historical sense, viz. the allegorical sense. But when such 
imaginary representations are used to signify Christ, that way of signifying 
him remains within the literal sense. Christ is signified that way in Daniel 2, 
for instance, by the stone cut out of the mountain without hands.®” 

2. To the second objection: The allegorical sense is not only about Christ 
the head but also about the members of his body. The twelve stones chosen 
from the Jordan in Joshua 7, for instance, signify the twelve apostles.°® Yet 
the moral sense is not about the members of Christ’s body considered as his 
members but, rather, with a view to their own proper actions. 

3. To the third objection: The moral sense is not just any sense that gives 
instructions about morality; it is the sense that gives instructions about 
morality based on some similarity with past actions. That is why the moral 
sense is part of the spiritual sense. Clearly, then, the moral and the literal 
senses are never the same. 

4. To the fourth objection: Just as the allegorical sense is about Christ as 
head of the Church militant (justifying and infusing the Church with grace), 
so the anagogical sense is about Christ as head of the Church triumphant 
(glorifying the Church). 

5. To the fifth objection: These four senses are not attributed to sacred 
scripture as though every part of it should be interpreted in these four 
senses. Rather, sometimes it has all four, sometimes three, sometimes two, 
and sometimes only one. Sacred scripture especially uses earlier things to 
stand figuratively for later things. So, when the literal sense of sacred 
scripture says something about an earlier thing, it can be interpreted 
spiritually as speaking of a later thing, although the reverse does not hold. 
Now, among all the things that sacred scripture recounts, the first relate to 
the Old Testament. So, things we see done in the literal sense of the Old 
Testament can be interpreted in all four senses. The second things recounted 
by scripture relate to the state of the present Church. Among these things, 
those relating to the head come before those relating to the members. For 
the true body of Christ and its experiences are a figure of the mystical body 


of Christ and its experiences. But we also ought to take Christ as the 
example for our lives, and our future glory is revealed in him as well. 
Hence, things said literally about Christ the head can be interpreted 
allegorically as referring to his mystical body. They can also be interpreted 
morally as referring to our actions, which ought to take their shape from 
him. The same things can also be interpreted anagogically insofar as our 
path to glory is revealed in Christ. But when the literal sense says 
something about the Church, it cannot be interpreted allegorically, except 
perhaps insofar as what it says about the early Church is interpreted as 
speaking about the future state of the present Church. Nevertheless, what it 
says about the Church can be interpreted morally and anagogically. 
However, what scripture says about morality in the literal sense can usually 
only be interpreted anagogically. And what the literal sense says about the 
state of glory can usually only be interpreted in that sense: such things do 
not stand figuratively for other things; all other things stand figuratively for 
them. 


Article 3 


We turn, then, to the third question. It seems that we should distinguish 
these same senses in other writings as well: 


1. The spiritual sense of sacred scripture is based on certain similarities. But other disciplines 
make use of similarities as well. Therefore, spiritual senses can be found in the writings of 
other disciplines. 

2. The art of poetry indicates the truth about things with certain fictitious representations. 
Therefore, spiritual senses seem to be found in the writings of poets, not just in sacred 
scripture. 


According to the Philosopher, the person who says one thing, in a certain sense says many.©2 

Hence, it seems that in other disciplines many things can be indicated with one sense. 

Therefore, not only sacred scripture has these spiritual senses. 

But to the contrary: In book XX of his Morals, Gregory says: Sacred scripture surpasses all other 
branches of knowledge and teaching even by its manner of expression, for in one and the same 

70 


speech it both recounts events and proclaims mysteries. 
Answer: The spiritual sense of sacred scripture stems from the fact that 
things happening in their own course also signify something else, which is 
captured by the spiritual sense. Now, positioning things in their own course 
so that they can be used to signify other things is the sole prerogative of the 


one whose providence governs things—namely God alone. Just as human 
beings can use words or fictitious representations to signify things, God 
uses the course of things subject to divine providence in order to signify 
other things. But signifying things with words or with fictitious 
representations whose sole purpose is to signify such things does not make 
for anything but the literal sense, as is clear from what we said earlier. 
Properly speaking, therefore, only the literal sense can be found in any 
branch of knowledge developed by human effort. The other senses are only 
to be found in writings whose author is the Holy Spirit, with human beings 
serving only as instruments, as the Psalmist says: My tongue is the pen of a 
scribe, etc.’! 

1. So, to the first objection: Other disciplines make use of similarities in 
their arguments, but they do not do so with words that signify one thing in 
order to signify other things as well. 

2. To the second objection: Poetic fictions only relate to other things for 
the purpose of signifying them. Hence, their use to signify such things 
remains within the realm of the literal sense. 

3. To the third objection: The person who says one thing, says many in a 
certain sense—namely potentially, insofar as conclusions are contained 
potentially in premises. For many conclusions follow from just one 
premise. But other disciplines do not signify things in such a way that what 
they say about one thing is simultaneously understood to be about other 
things signified as well, although of course conclusions can be drawn about 
other things from what they say about one. 


Question 7 


The next questions were about manual labor. There were two such 
questions: (1) Is working with your hands a commandment? and (2) Are 
people who keep their time free for spiritual works excused from this 
commandment? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. Working with your hands seems to be a 
commandment: 


2 Thessalonians 3 says: If anyone will not work, let him not eat. For we hear, etc./? The gloss 


says: I command this, therefore, since we hear.’? Therefore, etc. 
2. In his book The Work of Monks, Augustine says: Therefore, let those to whom the Apostle 


gave this command, those who do not have this power, listen.’4 


As the law says, no one ought to be excommunicated except for mortal sin.’? But the only 
way to sin mortally is by doing something against a commandment. Now, those who avoid 
manual labor can be lawfully excommunicated. 2 Thessalonians 3 makes this clear when it 
says: If anyone does not obey what we say in this letter, note that man, and have nothing to do 


with him, that he may be ashamed.’© Therefore, working with your hands seems to be a 
commandment. 
4. Those who have sinned are bound by the force of a commandment to suffer the punishment 


due for sin. But in Adam all have sinned, as Romans 5 says.// And manual labor is the 
punishment for Adam’s sin. As Genesis 3 says: By the sweat of your brow you shall eat your 


bread.’® Therefore, all are commanded to work with their hands. 
5. Ephesians 4 says: Let the one who used to steal no longer steal, but rather let him labor, doing 


work with his hands.’2 The gloss says: let each one labor not only doing work through his 
servants, but also with his own hands. Yet what applies to everyone is a commandment, not a 
counsel. Therefore, etc. 

6. Manual labor is necessary to preserve our bodily life, just as acts of virtue are necessary to 
preserve our spiritual life. But acts of virtue are commanded. Therefore, so is working with 
our hands. 

7. What leads to mortal sin cannot be done without mortal sin. But not working leads to not 
eating, which can sometimes be a mortal sin. As 2 Thessalonians 3 says: Anyone who does 


not work, let him not eat.00 Therefore, not working with your hands is a mortal sin, and hence 
its opposite is a commandment. 
But to the contrary: 


1. A commandment does not contradict another commandment or counsel. But in Matthew 6, the 


Lord either commands or counsels: Do not be anxious about your life, etc.2! Yet manual labor 
contradicts this, since those who work with their hands are anxious about bodily needs. 
Therefore, manual labor is not a commandment. 

2. The moral demands of the Old Law sufficiently contained the things necessary for salvation. 


Hence in Matthew 18, the Lord says: If you would enter into life, keep the commandments.®? 
And he is talking about the Ten Commandments. Hence he adds: You shall not kill, You shall 


not steal.2° But the demands of the Old Law contain nothing about manual labor. Therefore, 
manual labor is not a commandment. 

3. Everyone is bound to keep the commandments. But not everyone is bound to do manual labor, 
otherwise rich people who do not work with their hands would be guilty of mortal sin. 
Therefore, manual labor is not a commandment. 

4. Religious are not more bound to keep the commandments than seculars. But religious seem 
more bound to do manual labor than seculars. Hence in his book The Work of Monks, 
Augustine reprimands monks—and no others—for not working with their hands. Therefore, 
etc. 

5. Practicing the liberal arts is nobler than practicing the mechanical arts, which consist of 
manual labor. But practicing the liberal arts is not a commandment. Much less, therefore, is 
manual labor. 


Answer: Each thing should be judged by reference to the end at which it 
is aimed. Now, manual labor is found useful for three things. First, it is 
useful for avoiding idleness. Hence Jerome says to a country monk: always 
be doing some work, so that the devil may find you occupied.** And he is 
clearly thinking of manual labor, given what he adds: Or weave a basket out 
of bulrush.®° And afterward he adds: Every idle person has longings.®° 
Second, manual labor is useful for mastering the body. Hence the Apostle 
mentions it among other mortifications of the flesh in 2 Corinthians 6, 
where he says: in labors.®’ The gloss says: works, since he was working 
with his hands.®® And he adds: in fasts, in vigils, etc.®° Third, manual labor 
is aimed at making a living. As Acts 20 says: These hands provided the 
things necessary for me and for those who were with me.?° Now, if we 
consider manual labor insofar as it is aimed at avoiding idleness or 
mastering the body, then the same judgment applies to manual labor and to 
other practices with the same aims. There is no commandment to avoid 
idleness with this or that occupation; it is enough to escape idleness by 
avoiding it with any permissible occupation. Hence, given this end, manual 
labor is not commanded as an occupation. The same goes for manual labor 
aimed at mastering the body. Lots of practices help to master the body: 


fasts, vigils, and many other such things. Hence, none of them is 
specifically commanded insofar as it aims at such an end, although all of 
them are generally commanded in the command to master the body with 
any practices that check our deadly desires. Nevertheless, insofar as it is 
aimed at making a living, manual labor does seem to be a commandment. 
Hence 1 Thessalonians 4 says: to work with your hands as we commanded 
you.?! Moreover, this is a demand not only of positive law but also of 
natural law. For natural law concerns what human beings are naturally 
directed toward, and the very design of our bodies shows that human beings 
are naturally directed to manual work. Hence Job 5 says: Man is born to 
labor and the bird to fly.2* In the case of other animals, nature has 
sufficiently provided what they need to preserve their lives: food, weapons, 
and armor. But it has not provided such things for human beings, since they 
have been endowed with reason, which enables them to provide such things 
for themselves. Instead of such things, human beings have received hands 
suited for various activities, by which they accomplish what reason devises 
in the various arts, as it says in book IV of the Parts of Animals.?° 

Notice, however, that natural law makes two sorts of demands. Demands 
of one sort aim to meet the needs of one particular person. These can be 
spiritual needs, as when acts of virtue are commanded, or bodily needs, as 
when God commanded the man in Genesis 2: You may eat of every tree in 
paradise, etc.?* But demands of another sort aim to meet the needs of the 
species as a whole, as with the commandment in Genesis 1: Increase and 
multiply and fill the earth.°° For this commands the act of reproduction, 
which preserves and multiplies our nature. Now, these two sorts of demands 
differ in the following respect. The first demands of the natural law have to 
be met by every single person, but the second demands do not have to be 
met by every single person. For where the species is concerned, all human 
beings are to be counted as one human being: by participation in the species 
the many human beings are one human being, as Porphyry says.?° Compare 
how one human being has various bodily members holding various offices. 
All the offices aim to meet that individual’s needs, but not all the offices 
can be filled by just one member. The eye sees for the whole body, for 
instance, while the foot carries the whole body. The same is true where the 
whole species is concerned. Since one human being cannot provide 


everything human society requires, various offices have to be held by 
various people. As it says in Romans 12: As in one body we have many 
members, etc.’ This variety of human beings holding a variety of offices is 
due primarily to divine providence, which distributes human states of life in 
a way that ensures that no one ever lacks any of the necessities of life. Yet 
this variety is also due secondarily to natural causes, which give various 
human beings various inclinations to various offices or various ways of life. 

Now, people engaged in manual labor can meet their own needs as well 
as the needs of others. And yet no one human being is completely self- 
sufficient; everyone requires the help of others. Clearly, then, the 
commandment to do manual labor falls in some sense under both sorts of 
demands just mentioned. Insofar as one person’s manual labor meets the 
needs of others, the second sort of natural demand applies. Yet insofar as it 
meets the individual’s own needs, the first sort of demand applies, as with 
the commandment to eat. But demands aimed at meeting one’s own bodily 
needs only oblige if such needs exist. Hence, if some people could survive 
without eating at all, the commandment to eat would not oblige them to do 
sO. 

Accordingly, the commandment to do manual labor does not oblige every 
single person insofar as it aims to meet some common need, nor insofar as 
it aims to meet the individual’s own needs, unless such needs exist. Hence, 
those who have some other permissible means of survival are not bound to 
work with their hands. But those who lack such means, or who can only 
make a living by engaging in some impermissible activity, are bound to 
work with their hands. 

The Apostle makes this clear in the three places where he gives the 
commandment to work with your hands. First, in Ephesians 4, where he 
forbids stealing, he enjoins working with your hands: Let the thief no longer 
steal, but let him work with his own hands.”® Second, in 1 Thessalonians 4, 
he commands manual labor, forbidding the desire for other people’s goods: 
Work, he says, with your own hands as we commanded you, that you may 
walk uprightly among outsiders and desire nothing of anyone else’s.%” 
Third, in 2 Thessalonians 3, he commands working with your hands, 
forbidding disgraceful activities as a way to make a living: We hear, he 
says, that some of you are walking idly, not working, but minding other 


people’s business.'°° The gloss says: Those who provide for their needs by 
shameful means.!°! He goes on: We charge such people and exhort them in 
the Lord Jesus Christ to work silently and eat their own bread." 

Notice, too, how sight is the first among our other senses, which is why 
words for seeing are extended to all our other senses, as Augustine says.!° 
The hand is similar: since we need it for so many activities, it is called the 
tool of tools in book III of On the Soul.'°* Hence, manual labor means not 
only what we do with our hands but with any bodily instrument whatsoever. 
In short, manual labor covers any activity that people are permitted to 
engage in to make a living. For it does not seem reasonable for masters of 
the mechanical arts to be able to make a living by practicing their arts, 
while masters of the liberal arts are unable to make a living by practicing 
theirs. Likewise, lawyers are able to make a living by serving as legal 
counsel in their cases. And the same goes for every other permissible 
occupation. 

Since working with your hands is a commandment, but not one that 
obliges everyone, we have to reply to the arguments made on both sides. 

1 & 2. What we just said provides the answer to the first and second 
objections: We grant that manual labor is a commandment, but not every 
single person is obliged to do it. 

3. To the third objection: As what we have said makes clear, the Apostle 
is discussing the case of people who neglect manual labor and make their 
living by engaging in some shameful activity. Such people are obliged to 
keep the commandment, and are thus fit to be excommunicated. 

4. To the fourth objection: The Lord’s words there foretell a punishment 
more than they command satisfaction. Hence just before that he said: 
Cursed is the earth in your work.!°° And: Thorns and thistles shall it bring 
forth for you.°° To the woman likewise he said: In pain shall you bring 
forth children.'°” So, it does not follow that every person is obliged to work 
by the force of a commandment. Otherwise it would follow that every 
person is bound to work in agriculture, since the Lord mentions that there as 
well. 

5.* To the fifth objection: No one can preserve their spiritual life without 
acts of virtue. Hence, everyone is required to keep the commandments 
about acts of virtue. But many people can preserve their bodily life without 


working with their hands. So, even though manual labor is a general 
commandment, not everyone is bound to obey it. 

6.1 To the sixth objection: Not eating is only a mortal sin when you 
cannot preserve your life without eating: for then not eating amounts to 
killing yourself. Similarly, not working with your hands is only a sin when 
you have no other way to preserve your life except by impermissible means. 
Hence, since impermissible means must always be avoided, the Apostle 
looks just as strictly upon not eating and not working when he says: Anyone 
who does not want to work, let him not eat.!°8 

1. To the first objection made to the contrary: The Lord does not forbid 
the apostles from having any concern at all about their bodily livelihood; 
otherwise he would not have had them keep a moneybag.!°9 Rather, he 
forbids them from having a suffocating concern about it. Now, the mind is 
suffocated in two ways. One way involves taking temporal things as the end 
of right action, which God forbids. Hence when he explains the verse Do 
not be anxious, etc.,'!° in his book The Work of Monks, Augustine says: It is 
not that they may not attend to such things as much as they need to and are 
able to by honest means. But they may not look to such things as the reason 
they do what they are commanded to do in preaching the gospel.''! The 
gloss on 2 Thessalonians 3 says the same thing.'!* Concer suffocates the 
mind in another way by making it lose its trust in God. That is what the 
Lord intends to forbid. Hence the gloss on Matthew 6 says: By this example 
—viz. of the birds and lilies—he does not forbid planning and working, but 
rather anxiety, so that our whole trust might be in God, who enables the 
birds to live carefree as well.''° 

2. To the second objection made to the contrary: Not all commandments 
are contained explicitly in the Ten Commandments, but they can all be 
traced back to them, since they are all contained in them implicitly. Hence, 
the commandment about manual labor, which preserves our bodily lives, is 
traced back to this commandment: You shall not kill.'' The same goes for 
the commandment about eating. Or it is traced back to this commandment: 
You shall not steal.''° For that forbids every impermissible means of profit, 
which manual labor enables one to avoid. 

3. To the third objection made to the contrary: There are two things to 
consider about each commandment, viz. the end of the commandment and 


the possibility of obeying it. For every commandment of every law is aimed 
at doing some good or avoiding some evil, and no commandment can aim 
at anything impossible for human beings. Hence Jerome says: Whoever 
says that God commands the impossible, let him be anathema.!!© So, if a 
commandment is never impossible to obey, and is directed to an end that 
cannot possibly be achieved without it, then that commandment always 
retains its obligatory force. This is the case, for instance, with the 
commandments about acts of virtue, since at least internal acts are always 
within our power, and our spiritual life cannot be preserved without them, 
as we have said. Thus, there are two ways for the commandment about 
manual labor to lose its obligatory force. One way is when someone is 
incapable of working due to some bodily disability. Another way is when 
the end of the commandment, viz. the preservation of bodily life, can be 
achieved without doing manual labor, as what we have said makes clear. 

4. To the fourth objection made to the contrary: Speaking essentially, 
religious and seculars are both equally bound to do manual labor. Two 
things make this clear. The first is what the Apostle says in 2 Thessalonians 
3, where he gives the commandment to work with your hands, saying: keep 
yourselves away from every brother walking in idleness, etc.''’ For he calls 
all Christians brothers, and at the time there were no religious for him to be 
talking about. The second thing that makes it clear is this: religious are not 
bound to anything more than seculars except the obligations they took on 
with their vows. Speaking accidentally, however, this commandment could 
affect religious more than others, which could happen in two ways. First, 
since religious live in poverty, it could be easier for them than for seculars 
to lack the means to live. Second, some orders could have such a statute in 
their rule. Hence in his letter to a country monk, Jerome says: The 
monasteries of Egypt have the custom of not accepting anyone who will not 
labor and work; for they consider it necessary not only to make a living, but 
also to save the soul, lest the mind wander into harmful thoughts.''® 
Compare how their statutes sometimes bind religious to master the body 
with vigils and other things that seculars are not bound to do. 

5. To the fifth objection made to the contrary: Although practicing the 
liberal arts is nobler, it is not necessary for preserving our bodily life. And it 
is covered by manual labor anyway, as what we have said makes clear. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. People who keep their time free for 
spiritual works do not seem to be excused from manual labor: 


1. 


2 Thessalonians 3 says: If anyone does not want to work, let him not eat.!!9 The gloss of 
Augustine says: Some people say that the Apostle gave this command about spiritual 


works.!29 ft then adds: But they are foolishly trying to pull the wool over their own eyes and 
everyone else’s. Not only do they not want to do what charity usefully prescribes; they do not 


even understand it.!2! Therefore, spiritual works do not seem to excuse people from manual 
labor. 

The greatest of all spiritual works are praying, reading, and preaching. But these works do not 
excuse people from manual labor. Therefore, etc. Here is the proof of the minor premise: In 
his book The Work of Monks, Augustine says: I would like to know what those who do not 
want to do bodily work are doing, and why they keep their time free. “For prayers,” they say, 
“and readings, and the word of God.” After that he adds: But if we are not to be called away 
from such things, then we cannot eat or prepare food either. If, however, the necessity of 
sickness forces the servants of God to make time for the latter things at certain intervals, then 


why can‘ we also set aside some portion of time to obey the Apostle’s commands 2122 and he 
says this about them praying: One prayer from an obedient person is heard more quickly than 


ten thousand from a disobedient one.!23 And he adds this about them chanting psalms: They 
can easily sing divine songs while they work with their hands, and thus cheer up their labor 


like rowers with a divine rowing song. 124 And he adds this about people reading: And those 
who claim to keep their time free for reading—haven't they read the Apostle’s command? 
What kind of perversity is this, not wanting to obey what you read, but wanting to have free 
time to read it? Who could fail to realize that the quicker you do what you read, the quicker 


you profit from good reading 2125 and he adds this about them preaching: But if speaking has 
to be assigned to someone, and if it is so consuming that there is no time for manual labor— 
surely not everyone who enters the monastery has the ability to explain the divine readings or 
to treat certain questions beneficially. Since not everyone has the ability, then, why does 
everyone want to have free time on this pretext? And even if everyone did have the ability, they 
still ought to take turns doing it, not only so that the rest can be occupied with necessary tasks, 


but also because it is enough for one person to speak while the rest listen.12© 

Clerics are the most occupied with spiritual works. Yet even they are bound to do manual 
labor. Therefore, etc. Here is the proof of the minor premise: Distinction LXXXI says: Let 
clerics provide for their living and clothing by some trade or agriculture, at least to the extent 


that their office allows.!2” And another chapter says: Let every cleric learned in the word of 
God make a living by some trade,128 Again: Let every cleric who is able to work become 


versed and skilled in a trade.!29 
Religious, who abandon everything, have the most free time for spiritual works. But even they 
are bound to do manual labor. Therefore, etc. Here is the proof of the minor premise: Luke 12 


says: Sell your possessions.139 The gloss says: Not only share your food with the poor, but 
also sell your possessions, so that once you have abandoned all your own things for the Lord’s 


sake, you may then work with your hands, so as to live and give alms thereby.}34 
Distinction XXII of the Decretum says that a person who does something against a statute of 


the Roman Church is a heretic.!9% But people who beg instead of working with their hands 
do something against a statute of Pope Calixtus in C. XII, q.1, The high priests seeing, etc., 
where it says that the Church decrees that no one may be found in need among those who wish 


to live a common life.133 Therefore, spiritual works do not excuse religious from manual 
labor; indeed, if they beg, they are heretics. 

6. People who put themselves in danger of death sin by tempting God. For instance, if you saw a 
bear coming at you in a frenzy, and you dropped the weapons you had to defend yourself, you 
would be tempting God. But people who abandon everything, and do not work with their 
hands, throw away the necessities of life, which replace what the body’s natural heat 
consumes. Therefore, such people sin by tempting God. 


In Philippians 3 the Apostle says: Be imitators of me, brothers.134 Yet even though he 
preached and kept time free for spiritual works, he still made his living by manual labor. As 2 
Thessalonians 3 says: You yourselves know how you ought to imitate us: for we were not idle 
among you, nor did we eat anyone’s bread for free, but in labor and toil we worked night and 


day, so that we might not burden any of you, 139 Therefore, etc. 
8. The gloss on the verse The field was made over, etc., of Genesis 23 says that the perfect 


preacher hides his own soul under the cover of good activity and contemplation.13© Hence, 
those taken up with spiritual works (contemplation) ought to make time for external works 
(action) as well. Therefore, spiritual works do not excuse people from manual labor. 

But to the contrary: 


1. The gloss on the verse Let the dead bury their dead of Luke 9 says: The Lord teaches that 


lesser goods should be given up for greater ones.!37 But spiritual works are greater goods 
than manual works. Therefore, people ought to give up the latter for the former. 
2. Works of piety are more important than bodily exercises. As 1 Timothy 4 says: Bodily exercise 


is useful for a few things, but piety is profitable for everything.138 Yet works of piety and 
mercy should be given up to make time for preaching. As Acts 6 says: It is not right for us to 


give up the word of God, etc.139 And Luke 9 says: Let the dead bury their dead, but as for 


you, go and proclaim the word of God.!4° Much more, therefore, should manual labor and 
other sorts of bodily exercises be given up for preaching and other spiritual works. 


2 Timothy 2 says: No soldier for God gets caught up in secular affairs.141 The gloss says: 


Secular affairs are those things that occupy the mind concerned with making money. 142 But 
people who work with their hands are concerned with making money, and hence are caught up 
in secular affairs. Therefore, soldiers fighting for God with spiritual works should not be 
occupied with manual labor. 


Answer: The true answer to this question comes from the answer given 
to the previous question. We said there that the only people obligated to 
keep the commandment to do manual labor are those who do not have some 
other permissible means of survival. Therefore, people engaged in spiritual 
works who have some permissible means of survival other than manual 
labor are not required to work with their hands. 

Hence, we need to make a distinction among spiritual works. For some 
spiritual works contribute to the common good, while others only benefit 


the individual performing them. 

People engaged in spiritual works for the common good should be 
supported by those who benefit from their service. The authority of 1 
Corinthians 9 makes this clear: If we have sown spiritual goods among you, 
it is not too much if we reap your material benefits.'*? Reason makes it 
clear as well. For spiritual benefits are more important than temporal ones. 
Yet people whose service provides temporal benefits to the community are 
due support in exchange for the work they do to provide such common 
benefits. This is clear, for instance, in the case of soldiers who defend the 
State’s peace. Hence 1 Corinthians 9 says: Who ever serves as a soldier at 
his own expense?!“* Much more, then, can people who promote the 
common good with spiritual benefits receive support in exchange for their 
service. Hence, such people are not bound to work with their hands. 

Now there are four spiritual works that provide benefits to the 
community, in exchange for which payment is due. 

The first is the occupation of people issuing ecclesiastical judgments. For 
Romans 13 says this about the secular power that exercises secular 
judgment: And so you also pay taxes, for they—viz. judges—are ministers 
of God, serving this very purpose, viz. yours.'*° For the same reason in his 
book The Work of Monks, Augustine says that they ought to take up manual 
labor to the extent that they have time free of ecclesiastical occupations. 
Hence he excuses himself from manual labor because of the ecclesiastical 
judgments occupying him, saying: Although we say: Who ever serves as a 
soldier at his own expense, etc.?, nevertheless I call the Lord Jesus as a 
witness for my soul, that as far as my own preference is concerned, I would 
much rather spend certain hours of each day—as many as well-governed 
monasteries have established—doing some work with my hands, and having 
the other hours free to pray and read or do something related to divine 
literature, rather than having to put up with the most annoying details of 
other people’s cases involving secular affairs, which I either have to resolve 
with a judgment or settle in advance through mediation.!“© 

The second spiritual work that enriches the common good is the work of 
preaching, which harvests the fruit of people’s souls. Hence, as it says in 1 
Corinthians 9: The Lord ordained that those who preach the gospel should 
live by the gospel.'*” Now this should not be taken only to refer to people 


with the authority to preach, such as prelates, but also to people permitted to 
preach by a commission from prelates. For payment is not due for power, 
but for work and labor. As 2 Timothy 2 says: The hard-working farmer 
ought to get the first share of the fruits.‘ The gloss says: namely the 
preacher, who works in the field of the Church cultivating the hearts of his 
listeners with the hoe of the word.'*9 Yet preachers are not the only ones 
who can make a living by the gospel; those who help them do the work of 
their office can as well. Romans 15 makes this clear: If the Gentiles have 
come to share their spiritual goods, they ought to help them with material 
goods as well.'*° The gloss says: their, namely the Jews, who sent preachers 
from Jerusalem.'*! Hence, even those who send out preachers can make a 
living by the fruit of the gospel. 

The third spiritual work that contributes to the common good is the 
prayers made during the canonical hours for the salvation of the Church, to 
turn God’s wrath away from the people. As Ezekiel 13 says: You have not 
built a wall for the house of Israel, to stand in battle on the day of the 
Lord.'°* The gloss says: doing battle with prayers to withstand divine 
judgment.'°° Hence 1 Corinthians 9 says that those who serve at the altar 
partake of the offerings from the altar.!°* 

Augustine discusses these last two works in his book The Work of Monks: 
If they are preachers of the gospel, then I confess that they have it—viz. the 
power to live on support from the faithful, which is what he is talking about 
—if they are ministers of the altar, administering the sacraments, then of 
course they do not arrogate it to themselves, but rightfully claim such 
power.!°° 

The fourth spiritual work that enriches the common good is the 
elucidation of sacred scripture. So, even people who keep their time free to 
study sacred scripture in order to educate others can make a living by this 
spiritual work. As 1 Timothy 5 says: Let the presbyters who rule well be 
held worthy of a double honor, especially those who labor in preaching and 
teaching.!°° The gloss on worthy of a double honor says: worthy of being 
listened to in spiritual things, and of being supported in external ones.'°’ 
And on those who labor in preaching it says: in exhorting the 
knowledgeable.'*® And on teaching it says: namely the ignorant.'°? Jerome 
Says it even more clearly in his work Against Vigilantius: This custom has 


continued in Judea up to the present day, not only among us, but also 
among the Hebrews, that people who meditate upon the law of the Lord day 
and night, and have no father on earth but God alone, are maintained by 
support from all the synagogues of the world.'©° 

Clearly, then, people who keep their time free for spiritual works that 
contribute to the common good are not bound to work with their hands. 
Now as for spiritual works that do not contribute directly to the common 
good but, rather, to the good of the individual performing them, such as 
private prayers, fasts, and so on, we need to make a distinction. For people 
in the religious state who are occupied with such works either had some 
means of survival in the world or they did not. 

Those who did are not bound to work with their hands once they enter 
the religious state. Hence in his book The Work of Monks, Augustine says: 
If they at least had some worldly means of easily sustaining their lives 
without working, and if they distributed those means to the poor when they 
converted to God, then we should accept and tolerate their weakness. For 
such people are usually raised to be inactive and cannot handle bodily 
labor.‘°! 

But if they were workers in the world, making a living by manual labor, 
then there are two reasons they might give up manual labor when they enter 
the religious state. One reason is that they are lazy and prefer to live idly, 
which is a sin. This is what Augustine says in the book just cited: Many 
enter the state of professed service to God from the condition of slavery and 
the life of peasants, and from the practice of work and common labor.'° 
And later he adds: Such people cannot excuse themselves from any work 
due to bodily weakness, seeing that the custom of their past life convicts 
them.'®° And just before that he says: It is not clear whether they entered 
the service of God for that very purpose, or just to flee a life of poverty and 
labor.'°* Another reason they might give up manual labor is out of divine 
love, which continually lifts them up to the work (so to speak) of 
contemplation. Since such people are driven by the spirit of God, they do 
not sin. For where the spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom.'°° Hence 
Gregory comments on Ezekiel: The contemplative life is a matter of 
maintaining your love for God and neighbor with your whole heart, 
refraining from external actions, with your only desire being to adhere to 


the creator, and doing nothing anymore.'®° A certain gloss on the verse The 
field was made over, etc., of Genesis 23 says the same thing: The 
contemplative life is utterly divorced from all activity.!°’ The gloss on the 
verse Consider the birds of the air, etc., of Matthew 6 says the same thing: 
Holy men are compared to birds since they seek heaven, having withdrawn 
from the world so much that they no longer do anything on earth, not even 
work, but instead spend all their time in contemplation in heaven.'°® 

1. So, to the first objection: That gloss comes from Augustine’s book The 
Work of Monks, which he wrote against certain monks who claimed that the 
servants of God are not permitted to work with their hands, and thus 
interpreted the Apostle’s words Anyone who does not want to work, let him 
not eat, etc.,'©° as speaking about spiritual work. Augustine disproves their 
interpretation in a number of ways in his book. Hence, we should take the 
Apostle’s words Anyone who does not want to work, let him not eat, etc., as 
speaking about manual work. Nevertheless, it does not follow that everyone 
is obliged to fulfill this commandment, since the Apostle himself was not 
obliged to do so. Hence he says just before: It is not as though we did not 
have the power, viz. of receiving support and living without doing manual 
labor. Clearly, then, that gloss is not relevant to the current question. 

2. To the second objection: In the case of each work mentioned by this 
objection, we need to make a distinction. For the works can either be public 
or private, so to speak. And Augustine is talking about spiritual works that 
are private works. For he is thinking of private prayers and songs, not those 
solemnly celebrated in church. This is clear from the fact that he says they 
can sing divine songs while they work with their hands, which would be 
inappropriate if he were thinking of the canonical hours. Likewise, when he 
mentions readings, he is talking about people who keep their time free to 
read solely for their own benefit, as monks do in monasteries. He is not 
talking about people who dedicate their lives to the study of scripture in 
order to educate themselves and others. For there is no doubt that manual 
labor would get in the way of such study. Again, when he mentions 
preaching, he does not mean people who preach publicly but, rather, those 
who offer some words of encouragement to the people who come to them, 
as the holy fathers used to do in the desert. This is clear from the very 
words quoted by the objection. Hence he says: If speaking has to be 


assigned, etc.'’° As the gloss on the verse My speaking and preaching of 1 
Corinthians 2 says: Speaking is what was done in private, but preaching is 
what was done in public.‘”! 

3. To the third objection: The Decretum is talking about clerics who do 
not make enough from offerings and alms given to them by the faithful, or 
from the Church’s resources. For the same rule applies to those who live on 
the Church’s resources and to those who live on alms given particularly to 
them, since the Church’s resources are alms given to support the poor. 
Hence the gloss on the verse And the spoil of the poor is in your house of 
Isaiah 3 says: The spoil of the poor is in the houses of princes, while the 
Church’s resources are hoarded and wasted on luxuries, in spite of being 
given to support the poor.'’* This is what C. XII, q.1 is about.'7° And it is 
why C. I, qg.2, c. 9 says that a priest charged with the responsibility of 
distribution praises the piety of the people who give him things to distribute, 
and faithfully distributes the things they give him. For he has either left all 
of his own possessions with his parents, or given them to the poor, or added 
them to the Church’s possessions. And out of love for poverty he has joined 
the ranks of the poor, so that his motivation to serve the poor also motivates 
him to live voluntarily as the poor.‘’* Clearly, then, clerics who live on the 
Church’s possessions have the same rule to follow about their use as those 
who live on resources they lack which are given to them as alms. 

4. To the fourth objection: That gloss does not make it necessary for 
those who have abandoned what they own to work with their hands. Rather, 
it points out something good that those who abandon what they own can do 
—viz. engage in manual labor to provide for themselves and give alms. Nor 
does it deny that they would do well by not working with their hands, 
leaving time free for spiritual alms, which are more important than bodily 
ones. 

5. To the fifth objection: The first premise of that argument is false. 
Doing something against a statute of the pope does not make a person a 
heretic, unless the person also happens to believe that the pope does not 
have to be obeyed. Hence in the chapter quoted it says: Anyone who tries to 
deny the privilege given to the Roman Church by the highest head of all the 
churches, without a doubt falls into heresy.'”° The privilege mentioned here 
consists in all Christians owing the Roman Church their obedience. 


Likewise, the minor premise is false as well. It is not against a statue of the 
Church for people to beg or enter the state of poverty, although it is against 
a statute of the Church if those who hold the Church’s resources do not 
provide for their needs. Hence the quoted chapter actually says: They—viz. 
the Church’s possessions—ought to be used by bishops and their other 
distributors to provide everything necessary to those who wish to live a 
common life, precisely so that they may better do so, and no one may be 
found in need among them.‘’© 

6. To the sixth objection: People who abandon everything and keep 
nothing for themselves, but do not work with their hands, do not thereby put 
themselves at risk. For they rightly expect so much devotion from the 
faithful, and know from experience that their needs are provided for. Nor do 
they tempt God. For God has promised to move the hearts of others to 
provide for their needs, as Matthew 6 makes clear.'”’ As a certain gloss on 
Luke 10 says: The preacher ought to have so much trust in God that even if 
he does not provide himself with support for the present life, he still knows 
most certainly that he will not lack it, lest the occupation of his mind with 
temporal things keep him from preaching about eternal ones.'’® Compare: 
if you were with people who would defend you, and you dropped your 
weapons for some reason, you would not be tempting God. If you were 
alone, then of course you would seem to be tempting God, unless some 
internal inspiration had assured you of receiving divine assistance. As 
blessed Martin said: When I break through enemy lines, I am not assured by 
the protection of a shield or a helmet, but by the sign of the cross.'’? 
Nevertheless, you would seem to be tempting God if you did not provide 
yourself with the necessities of life while among unbelievers or inhospitable 
people. Hence the gloss on the verse Let him who has a purse take it, etc., 
of Luke 22 says: This example shows us that sometimes, for a pressing 
reason, we can loosen our strict way of life without guilt. For example, 
when we are traveling through an inhospitable region, we are permitted to 
carry more provisions with us than we keep at home.'®° And yet some 
people in the desert are supported without doing manual labor with bread 
sent by God, as we read in the lives of the fathers.'°! But the privileges of 
the few do not establish common law.'®* 


7. To the seventh objection: The fact that the Apostle labored, although 
he could have lived by the gospel, was supererogatory, as 1 Corinthians 9 
makes clear.!®° Hence, other preachers are not bound to imitate him in this 
respect. Nevertheless, sometimes a preacher would do well not to accept 
support from the people to whom he preaches, and to live by doing manual 
labor instead. This is the case in those circumstances in which the Apostle 
was laboring—viz. to avoid scandalizing the people to whom he was 
preaching, whose envy made giving him support burdensome for them. 
This is the reason he gives in 2 Thessalonians 3: Working night and day, 
that we might not burden any of you.'®* He was also laboring to set an 
example that would call people back from idleness. Hence he adds in the 
same place: Not as though we did not have the power, but to give ourselves 
to you as a pattern for you to imitate.'®° He also did so to rebuke the 
rapacity of false apostles. Hence he says in 2 Corinthians 9: But what I do, I 
will continue to do, so that I might undermine the opportunity of those who 
want the opportunity, on the subject of their boasting, to be regarded as we 
are.!8© Sometimes, however, a preacher would not do well to get involved 
in manual labor—viz. if such labor would take him away from preaching. 
Hence the gloss on Luke 10 says: A preacher should beware lest the 
occupation of his mind with temporal things keep him from preaching about 
eternal ones.'®’ Thus, in the book we keep mentioning, Augustine says that 
while the Apostle was in Athens, where he had to preach every day, he did 
not work with his hands, although he did do so after going to Corinth, 
where he only preached to the Jews on the Sabbath day.!®° For preachers 
require time free of occupations not only to preach but also to study, since 
their knowledge is not infused like the Apostle’s but, rather, acquired by 
continual study. Hence in his Pastoral Rule, where he explains the verse 
The poles shall always be in the rings, etc., of Exodus 25, Gregory says: 
The poles, it says, shall always be in the rings, since it is most necessary for 
those with the office of preaching to be vigilant, not to let their study of the 
sacred writings slip.'®° 

8. To the eighth objection: Action does not just mean manual labor, but 
everything included in the active life, and the concern that preachers show 
for the people to whom they preach is included in the active life. 


I grant the arguments made to the contrary. But the last of them misses 
the meaning of the gloss. The gloss says that secular affairs are the things 
done to make money other than manual labor, such as trade and the like,'°° 
from which the servants of God should completely refrain. 


*This reply in fact addresses objection 6. The Latin text contains no reply to objection 5. 
TThis reply in fact addresses objection 7. 
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Quodlibet VIII 


Our questions were of three sorts. The first related to nature, the second to 
sin and grace, and the third to punishment and glory. 

The first questions related to nature were about uncreated nature. The 
second were about created nature. 


Question 1 


There were two questions about uncreated nature: (1) Is the number six (by 
reference to which all creatures are said to be perfected) the creator or a 
creature? and (2) Do the ideas in God’s mind apply to what they exemplify 
(viz. creatures) first by reason of their singularity or by reason of their 
specific nature? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. The number six seems to be the creator: 


1. If every creature were taken away, the only remaining perfection would be that of the creator. 
Yet if every creature produced during the six days of creation were taken away, the perfection 
of the number six would still remain. Hence in book IV of his Literal Commentary on 
Genesis, Augustine says: And so, even if these—viz. the things produced during the six days 
of creation—did not exist, that—viz. the number six—would still be perfect; and unless it 


were perfect, they would not have been completed and perfected in accordance with it, 


Therefore, the number six is the creator. 

2. Now, if you say that Augustine’s talk of the number six is about the idea of the number six in 
the divine mind, I reply to the contrary: If all creatures were taken away, the perfection of the 
idea of the number six would still remain. Yet the same is true of the idea of a stone in the 
divine mind. Hence, the number six would be no better than a stone in this respect, which 
seems contrary to what Augustine intended. 

3. Anything more permanent than every creature is not a creature, but the creator. Yet the number 
six is more permanent than heaven and earth, which seem to be the most permanent of 
creatures. Hence in book IV of his Literal Commentary on Genesis, Augustine says: It would 
be easier for heaven and earth to pass away, which were constructed in accordance with the 


number six, than to bring it about that the number six is not the sum of its parts.” Therefore, 
the number six is not a creature, but the creator. 

But to the contrary: The perfection of the creator is not based on any parts, nor is there anything 
with parts in the creator. But as Augustine says in the same book: The number six is found to 


be perfect because it is the sum of its parts.? Therefore, the number six is not the creator, but a 
creature. 


Answer: As Avicenna says in his Metaphysics, there are three ways to 
consider a nature.* One way is with a view to the existence it has in singular 
things, like the nature of a stone in this or that stone. Another way of 
considering a nature is with a view to its intelligible existence, like the 
nature of a stone existing in the intellect. The third way is to consider the 
nature absolutely in abstraction from both sorts of existence. Considered 
this way, the nature of a stone (or anything else) is considered only with a 
view to what belongs to that nature essentially. 

Now, of these three ways of considering a nature, two of them always 
have the same uniform order: the absolute consideration of a nature is prior 
to the consideration of it with its existence in singular things. But the third 
way of considering a nature with a view to its existence in the intellect does 
not always have the same order in relation to the other ways of considering 
it. For the consideration of a nature with the existence it has in an intellect 
that receives it from things comes after both of the other ways of 
considering it. This is the order in which something knowable comes before 
the knowledge of it, and something sensible before the sensation of it, just 


as a mover comes before something moved, and a cause before something 
caused. But the consideration of a nature with the existence it has in an 
intellect that causes such a thing comes before the other two ways of 
considering it. When the intellect of an artist invents the form of a work of 
art, the form or nature of the work of art, considered in itself, is posterior to 
the artist’s intellect. Hence, the sensible artwork with that form or specific 
nature is posterior to it as well. 

Now, the divine intellect relates to creatures the way an artist’s intellect 
relates to its artwork. Hence, the first way of considering any created nature 
is with a view to its existence in the divine intellect. The second way of 
considering a nature is absolutely. The third way is with a view to its 
existence in things themselves, or in the mind of angels. The fourth is with 
a view to its existence in our human intellect. Hence in chapter 11 of The 
Divine Names, Dionysius assigns the following order.° The first above all is 
God himself, the substance-maker of things. Next come the gifts of God 
given to creatures, considered both universally and in particular, such as 
beauty in itself, life in itself—i.e., the very nature of life—which he calls a 
gift coming from God. Then come the things that participate in them, 
considered universally and in particular, which are the things in which these 
natures exist. 

Now, among all these, the prior is always the reason for the posterior. If 
the posterior is taken away, the prior still remains, but not the other way 
around. Hence, the fact that something belongs to a nature considered 
absolutely is the reason it belongs to that nature with the existence it has in 
singular things, and not the other way around. So, Socrates is rational 
because a human being is rational, not the other way around. Hence, even if 
Socrates and Plato did not exist, rationality would still belong to human 
nature. Similarly, the divine intellect is the reason for the nature considered 
absolutely or in singular things, and the nature considered absolutely or in 
singulars is the reason for our human understanding of it, and in a way the 
standard for it. 

Accordingly, Augustine’s remarks about the number six can be taken in 
two senses. In one sense, the number six can be taken to mean the absolute 
nature of six, to which perfection belongs first and essentially. Indeed, this 
six is the reason for the perfection of the things that participate in the 


number six. Hence, even if everything perfected by the number six were 
taken away, perfection would still belong to the nature of six. Yet the 
number six in this sense refers to a created nature. In another sense, 
however, six can be taken to mean the number six that has existence in the 
divine intellect. Its perfection is the reason for the perfection found in 
creatures, which were established according to the number six. If creatures 
were taken away, the perfection of this six would still remain. But the 
number six in this sense is not a creature; it is the reason for creatures in the 
creator. This is the divine idea of the number six, which is the same thing as 
the divine essence, and only differs from it conceptually. 

1. So, to the first objection: If all the creatures produced during the six 
days of creation were taken away, the perfection of the number six would 
not be said to remain as though the number six had some existence in 
reality without any creatures existing. But since it abstracts from every 
existence, the absolute consideration of the number six would still remain if 
every created existence were taken away, and hence perfection could still be 
attributed to it, just as rationality would still be attributable to human nature 
even if every singular human being were taken away. 

2. To the second objection: Just as some created things are more common 
and others are less so, God’s ideas of more common things extend to more 
things, while God’s ideas of less common things extend to fewer. Now, 
being one and many are common to all creatures. Thus, God’s idea of 
number extends to all creatures. Hence at the beginning of his Arithmetic, 
Boethius says: Everything whatsoever that was established at the 
origination of things was clearly formed by the idea of numbers. For that 
was the principal exemplar in the creator’s mind.® Yet God’s idea of a stone 
does not extend to all creatures. So, even if the number six were meant as 
the idea of the number six, the number six would still be better than a stone 
(i.e., the idea of a stone), since it extends to more things. The same is true 
insofar as perfection belongs to the number six because of the nature of six, 
yet not to a stone. 

3. To the third objection: Augustine did not intend to say that if heaven 
and earth and every other creature passed away, the number six would 
remain with some created existence. Rather, he meant that if all creatures 
passed out of existence, the nature of the number six—insofar as it abstracts 


from every existence—would remain such that perfection belongs to it, just 
as human nature would remain such that rationality belongs to it. 

To the objection made to the contrary: Although there cannot be anything 
with parts in God, there can be an idea of something with parts in God. 
Thus, God has an idea of the number six, which is composed of parts, and 
an idea of its parts. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. The ideas in God’s mind seem to 
apply to things in their singular nature before their specific nature: 


As Augustine says in his book of Eighty-Three Questions: Ideas are certain stable forms or 
notions of things contained in the divine mind; and though they are neither born nor die, 
everything that can be born and can die, and everything that is born and dies, is said to be 


formed according to them.’ But only singular things are born and die—i.e., are generated and 
corrupted. Therefore, the divine ideas apply first to singular things. 

But to the contrary: Since ideas are exemplar forms, the nature of an idea requires its object to be 
like the idea itself. But the object of a divine idea—a created thing—is more like its divine 
exemplar in its form (the source of its specific nature) than in its matter (the source of its 
individuality). Therefore, the divine ideas apply to an individual’s specific nature before its 
singularity. 


Answer: Just as an artist’s mind contains the forms of its works of art, 
the divine mind contains the exemplar forms of all creatures, which are 
called ideas. Yet there is a difference between exemplar forms in the divine 
mind and in the mind of a created artist. For a created artist works on 
preexisting matter, and hence the exemplar forms in such an artist’s mind do 
not produce the artwork’s matter (the source of its individuality), but only 
its form (the source of its specific nature). Hence, these exemplar forms do 
not apply directly to the works as individuals, but only to their specific 
nature. But exemplar forms in the divine intellect produce the whole of 
things, both their form and their matter. Hence, they apply not only to the 
specific nature of created individuals but also to their singularity. Yet they 
apply to their specific nature first. 

The following makes this clear. An exemplar is something that other 
things are made to resemble. Hence, the nature of an exemplar requires the 
product’s maker to intend it to be like its exemplar, otherwise their 
similarity would be a result of chance rather than exemplarity. But since the 


nature of an exemplar involves the producer’s intention, the exemplar first 
applies to what the producer first intends in the product. Now, every 
producer chiefly intends what is most complete and perfect in its product, 
and the most complete and perfect aspect of each individual is its specific 
nature, which perfects and completes two sorts of incompleteness in it. The 
first is the incompleteness of its matter (the source of its singularity), which 
is potential relative to the form of its species, and is thus completed after 
receiving the nature of its species. The second is the incompleteness of 
general forms, which are potential relative to specific differences, just as 
matter is to form. Hence, nature first intends the most specific species, as 
Avicenna makes clear at the beginning of his Sufficiency.® For nature does 
not principally intend to generate Socrates, otherwise when Socrates is 
destroyed, the order and intention of nature would be ruined. Rather, nature 
intends to generate a human being in Socrates. Likewise, nature does not 
principally intend to generate an animal. If it did, then it would stop acting 
once it had produced the nature of an animal. Of course, in the individuals 
generated, the nature of an animal is completed before the nature of a 
human being, as chapter 16 of On Animals makes clear.? But a human being 
is still not completed until this human being has been generated. 

Hence, exemplars in the divine mind also apply first to the specific nature 
of creatures. 

So, to the first objection: The first thing intended is the last thing 
accomplished.!° So, even though nature first intends to generate a human 
being, it still generates this human being first. For a human being is only 
generated if this human being is generated. Hence the definition of an idea 
says that according to them is born everything that is born,'! thus referring 
to the order of accomplishment, in which singular things occur first. 

We grant the argument made to the contrary. 


Question 2 


The next questions were about created nature. The first were about the 
human soul. The second were about the body. 


There were two of the first questions: (1) Does the soul receive the 
species by which it knows from things outside the soul? and (2) How is 
charity or any other disposition known about by those who lack it? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. The soul does not seem to receive 
species from things outside the soul: 


1. In book XII of his Literal Commentary on Genesis, Augustine says: It is not the body that 
makes an image of the body in the spirit, but the spirit that makes the image in itself with a 


wonderful swiftness. !2 But the spirit would not make the image in itself if it received it from 
things outside. Therefore, the soul does not receive the species by which it knows from things. 

2. Abstracting the dimensions from a dimensional thing is the sole province of the one who gives 
bodies their dimensions, viz. the creator alone. But in order for the soul to receive species 
from things, their dimensions have to be separated from them, since species exist with 
dimensions in things outside the soul, but not in the soul itself, and certainly not in the 
intellect. Therefore, the soul cannot receive species from sensible things. 

But to the contrary: All the philosophers teach that the senses receive from sensible things, the 

3 


imagination from the senses, and the intellect from mental images. ! 

Answer: The human soul knows things by means of their likenesses, 
which it receives from things in the same way that a recipient receives from 
an agent. Yet this should not be taken to mean that the agent infuses into the 
recipient the numerically same species that it has in itself. Rather, it 
generates one like its own, drawing it from potentiality into actuality. This 
is what we mean when we say that the species of color is transferred from a 
colored body to our sight. 

But we need to make a distinction among agents and recipients. For some 
agents are sufficient by themselves to introduce their own form into the 
recipient. For instance, fire is sufficient by itself to heat things. Yet some 
agents are not sufficient by themselves to introduce their own form into the 
recipient without another agent supervening. For instance, fire’s heat is not 
sufficient to complete the act of nourishing without the power of the 
nutritive soul. Hence, the power of the nutritive soul is the primary agent, 
and the fiery heat is an instrumental one. 

There is a similar difference among recipients as well. Some recipients 
do not cooperate with the agent at all, as when a stone is thrown upward, for 
instance, or when wood is made into a stool. Yet some recipients do 


cooperate with the agent, as when a stone is thrown downward, and when 
the human body is healed by the art of medicine. 

Accordingly, there are three ways that things outside the soul relate to the 
various powers of the soul. 

They relate to the external senses as sufficient agents that recipients do 
not cooperate with, but only receive from. Nor does the fact that color by 
itself cannot affect the sense of sight without light supervening contradict 
what we have just said. For light counts as a thing outside the soul as much 
as color does. Again, the external senses only receive from things as 
recipients, without contributing anything to their own formation. Once they 
have been formed, however, they perform their proper activity, which is the 
judgment about their proper objects. 

Things outside the soul relate to the imagination as sufficient agents as 
well. For the action of sensible things does not stop at the senses but, rather, 
extends all the way to the imagination. Yet the imagination is a recipient 
that cooperates with the agent. For the imagination forms for itself 
likenesses of things that the senses have never perceived, although it forms 
them out of things that the senses have perceived by putting them together 
and taking them apart. From gold and mountains we have seen, for instance, 
we imagine golden mountains we have never seen. 

But external things relate to the possible intellect as insufficient agents. 
For the action of sensible things does not stop at the imagination either. 
Rather, their mental images have a further effect upon the possible intellect. 
But these images are not sufficient by themselves, since they are potentially 
intelligible, whereas only something actually intelligible can affect the 
intellect. Hence, the action of the agent intellect has to supervene. With its 
illumination the mental images become actually intelligible, just as colors 
become actually visible with the illumination of bodily light. Hence, the 
agent intellect is clearly the primary agent producing the likenesses of 
things in the possible intellect, while the mental images received from 
external things are sort of instrumental agents. Yet the possible intellect also 
relates to the things it receives knowledge of as a recipient that cooperates 
with the agent. For the intellect—much more than the imagination—can 
form the natures of things that have never come before the senses. 

1. So, to the first objection: If Augustine’s remark refers to the intellect, 
then obviously things are not the primary producers of their own likeness in 


the possible intellect; the agent intellect is. But if his remark refers to the 
imagination, then things are in fact such producers, although not the only 
ones, since the imagination cooperates too, as we have said. Of course, a 
body does sufficiently produce its likeness in the senses by itself, but that is 
not what Augustine is talking about there anyway, since he distinguishes the 
senses from the spirit, or bodily from spiritual vision. 

2. To the second objection: That argument assumes that the numerically 
Same species in things or in the imagination is later produced in the intellect 
(since then its dimensions would have to be removed from it), which is 
obviously false. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. People without charity seem to know 
about it through its species: 


1. Everything known is known either through its essence or through its likeness. But people 
without charity do not know about it through its essence, since its essence does not exist in 
them. Therefore, if people without charity know about it, they do so through its likeness. 

2. People with charity know they have it somehow, at least by inference or revelation. And after 
they lose charity, they can still remember they had it, which would only be possible through 
its species preserved in their memory. Therefore, those who once had charity but now lack it 
know about it through its likeness, and the same goes for anyone else who lacks charity. 

3. In book X of the Confessions, Augustine says that our memory relates to our intellect like the 
stomach of a chewing animal relates to its mouth: just as the contents of the animal’s stomach 


trace back to its mouth, so the contents of our memory trace back to our intelligence. !4 So, if 
charity is preserved in our memory through its likeness, our intelligence will then grasp it 
through its likeness as well. 

But to the contrary: In book XII of his Literal Commentary on Genesis, Augustine says what the 


gloss on 2 Corinthians 12 says as well,!° viz. that intellectual vision touches on things that do 
not have any species that are like them without actually being what they are, and he mentions 


charity among such things.1© Therefore, charity cannot be known through its likeness, but only 
through its essence. 


Answer: There are two sorts of knowledge about charity. One involves 
knowing what charity is; the other involves perceiving charity (when people 
know that they have charity, for instance), which is a matter of knowing that 
it exists. 

The first sort of knowledge about charity can be had equally by people with 
charity and people without it. For the human intellect naturally 


comprehends what things are,'’ and comes to know about them in a way 
similar to the way it comes to know compound conclusions. 

We naturally possess certain compound first principles that everyone 
knows. Our reason then proceeds from them to an actual knowledge of 
conclusions that we know potentially in these principles. However we come 
to know such conclusions—whether we discover them ourselves or learn 
them from a teacher or from divine revelation—we always get help from 
these naturally known principles. Sometimes the principles themselves are 
sufficient for us to acquire knowledge, with a little help from the senses and 
imagination. This is the case, for instance, when we come to know 
something by being taught it or by discovering it ourselves. Sometimes, 
however, these principles are not sufficient for us to acquire knowledge. But 
even in that case the principles still guide our acquisition of knowledge by 
showing us whether something contradicts these naturally known 
principles. If something did contradict them, then our intellect would not 
assent to it at all, since it cannot be at odds with these principles. 

Likewise, we naturally possess certain concepts that everyone knows, 
such as existent, one, good, and the like. Our intellect then proceeds from 
these concepts to a knowledge of each thing’s nature in the same way that it 
proceeds from self-evident principles to a knowledge of conclusions. 
Sometimes we do this by means of things we perceive with our senses, as 
when I conceive of a thing’s nature by means of the sensible characteristics 
proper to it. But sometimes we do so by means of things we hear from other 
people. For instance, suppose some laypeople did not know what music is, 
and then heard that it is an art whose practitioners know how to sing or 
chant psalms. They would then conceive of the nature of music, since they 
already know what an art is and what singing is. Yet sometimes we come to 
know what things are from revelation, as is the case with matters of faith. 
For instance, when we come to believe that we possess a divine gift uniting 
our affections to God, we conceive of the nature of charity. For we then 
realize that charity is a gift from God uniting our affections to God, though 
we already knew what a gift, affections, and uniting are. But we could not 
even know what they are without analyzing them into other things we 
already know, until we come eventually to the first concepts of the human 
intellect, which everyone naturally knows. This natural knowledge is a 


certain likeness of the divine Truth impressed upon our minds. As that verse 
of the Psalms says: The light of your face, O Lord, is signed upon us.'® 
Hence in book X of On the Trinity, Augustine says that these sorts of 
dispositions are known in the First Truth.!9 

But this concept of charity, which our intellect forms in the way just 
described, is not merely a likeness of charity, as is the case with the species 
of things in our senses or imagination. For our senses and imagination never 
achieve knowledge of a thing’s nature, but only of its surrounding 
accidents. Hence, the species in our senses or imagination do not represent 
a thing’s nature, but only its accidents, much as a statue represents a human 
being by means of accidental features. But our intellect knows the very 
nature and substance of things. Hence, an intelligible species is the likeness 
of a thing’s very essence, and in a certain sense it is the thing’s very essence 
and nature existing with an intelligible existence, instead of with the natural 
existence it has in things. Hence, things that never come before our senses 
or imagination, but only our intellect, are known because their essence or 
nature exists in some sense in our intellect. 

That is how people both with and without charity know what charity is. 
But there is another way of knowing about charity. Our intellect only 
perceives charity in this way by perceiving its acts, which is true of any 
disposition or power, as the Philosopher makes clear in book II of the 
Ethics.?° For acts of charity are elicited by charity itself through the proper 
essence of charity, as is true of any other disposition. This is the sense in 
which people know that they have charity or some other disposition through 
the disposition’s essence existing in reality and not only in their intellect. 
Yet the only people who can know about charity in this way are those who 
have charity. For acts of charity and the other virtues consist especially of 
internal movements, which can only be known about by those performing 
them, unless they are manifested in external actions, in which case a person 
without charity could make an inference and thus perceive that someone 
else has charity. 

I say this, however, assuming that people can know that they have 
charity, which I do not think is true. For we cannot be sufficiently sure that 
acts of charity are elicited by charity itself, since natural love is so similar to 
the love given by grace. 


1. So, to the first objection: The essence of charity does not exist with a 
natural existence in people without charity; it exists in them with an 
intelligible existence. 

2. To the second objection: After people have ceased to have charity as it 
naturally exists, charity still remains in them with an intelligible existence, 
and thus they can know what charity is. The acts of charity they performed 
remain in their memory as well, and even in their sense-memory when their 
acts of charity were sensible. So, the likenesses of such acts certainly 
remain, as with all sensible things, on which basis people can remember 
that they had charity. 

3. To the third objection: The contents of our memory trace back to our 
intelligence, but not in the sense that the numerically same species in our 
memory is later produced in our intellect. Rather, they trace back in the 
sense in which mental images are said to be produced in the intellect, as we 
explained. 


Question 3 


Article 1 


The next question was about the human body: Is food converted into true 
human nature? 
It seems not: 


1. The parts of true human nature in the human body are specific flesh or bone. Yet food is not 
converted into specific parts, but into material parts, as the Philosopher says in book I of On 


Generation and Corruption.2! Therefore, food is not converted into true human nature. 

2. The parts of true human nature always have to remain in a human being, otherwise the human 
being would not remain numerically the same. Yet food does not generate parts that always 
remain but, rather, parts that flow out and flow in, as it says in book I of On Generation and 


Corruption.22 Therefore, food does not generate parts of true human nature. 
3. Augustine says that we were in Adam in two ways, viz. by the seminal principle and by the 
substance of the body, whereas Christ was in him by the substance of the body but not by the 


seminal principle.2? Yet what food generates anew in us was not in Adam. Therefore, food 
does not generate the true substance of our body. 

4. Now, you may say that the substance of our body was in Adam by way of its origin, yet not by 
way of its essence. But to the contrary: Semen refers to a thing’s origin. So, if our body’s 
substance were only in Adam by way of origin, then being in him by the substance of the body 
would be the same thing as being in him by the seminal principle. But that is false. Therefore, 
the conclusion of the previous argument stands. 

But to the contrary: 


1. As it says in book II of On the Soul, food is potentially whatever it nourishes.“ Yet it can be 


converted into what it is potentially. So, food can be converted into whatever it nourishes. But 
food nourishes parts of true human nature. Therefore, food is converted into parts of true 
human nature. 

2. The seed from which we are generated seems most relevant to true human nature. But as the 


Philosopher says in chapter 15 of On Animals, such seed is excess food.2° Therefore, food is 
converted into true human nature. 


Answer: In order to answer this question, first we need to see what true 
human nature is. Now, as Avicenna says in his Metaphysics, each thing’s 
true nature is just the proper character of its established existence.*° A true 
ear, for instance, is what properly exists as an ear, reaching the established 
limits of the nature of an ear. Now, each thing properly exists with some 
nature because it serves as the proper subject for the complete form of that 
nature, which is the source of the existence and nature of that specific kind 
of thing. Hence, the true nature of each thing includes whatever is 
completed by that thing’s form, and whatever is directly and essentially 
relevant to that thing’s completion. For both natural and artificial objects 
have certain things their nature principally consists of, and other things 
aimed at their preservation and improvement. A tree’s trunk and fruit, for 
instance, relate essentially to the completion of a tree, and hence are parts of 
its true nature. But since leaves are aimed at the preservation of its fruit, 
they do not seem to be principal parts of a tree’s true nature. Similarly, the 


nature of a sword consists of iron and its sharpness, whereas its scabbard is 
for preserving the sword. So, if a sword were a natural object, iron would be 
part of its true nature but its scabbard would not. Thus, true human nature 
includes whatever is essentially relevant to the completion of human nature 
and participates completely in the form of the species. But the true nature of 
human beings does not include the things only aimed at their preservation 
or improvement. 

Now, human nature can be considered in two ways, viz. with a view to 
the whole human species or with a view to its existence in this individual. 
Accordingly, there are three opinions about this question. 

Some people say that food is not converted into true human nature, 
neither at the level of the species nor at the level of the individual. For they 
say that Adam’s body contained all the matter naturally suited to ever truly 
possess the species of human nature, and no other matter can become a true 
subject of the human species. They say that a part was taken from the 
matter of the first human being’s body, and then was multiplied somehow 
without adding any external matter, and increased all the way to the 
complete quantity in Seth’s body. Some matter was then taken from Seth’s 
body to form the body of his son by being multiplied in the same way. 
Thus, the whole human race was multiplied from matter that was in the first 
human being’s body, without the addition of anything extrinsic. Food, on 
the other hand, generates what we need to preserve the moisture that is part 
of our true human nature. This gives our natural heat something else to 
consume—the sort of accidental moisture that food generates—rather than 
consuming the moisture that is part of our true human nature. Compare how 
goldsmiths add lead to gold so that the furnace will consume the lead rather 
than the gold. Hence, we will not need food after the resurrection, when our 
true human nature will no longer be consumable. And when we rise, we 
will not contain anything that food generated, but only what was in Adam. 

But, as far as the current question is concerned, this sort of position 
seems unacceptable for two reasons. First, saying that a form loses none of 
the matter that serves as its subject, and that it acquires nothing new, is the 
same as saying that nothing of that kind and nature ever grows or perishes. 
But clearly some of the matter that once served as the subject of true human 
nature ceases to be a subject of human nature—for instance, when each 
human being dies. Hence, unless some new matter were added to human 


nature, there would be less of what possesses true human nature in actual 
existence now than there was at the time of Adam, and thus the nature of 
the species would not be completely preserved by generation. Second, this 
change that they call multiplication has no effect on the essence of matter 
itself; it only affects matter’s quantity or accidental dimensions. For they do 
not claim that something with the essence of matter is newly created or 
added from elsewhere. They claim that the same matter was once smaller 
and then later becomes larger. But expanding and contracting is nothing but 
the increase or decrease of the same matter’s dimensions. Hence, if this 
opinion were true, things with true human nature would constantly be 
expanding through ongoing generation and enlargement—indeed, much 
more than nature could sustain: by now the things with true human nature 
would be immeasurably more rarefied than fire, which is obviously false. 

So, a different opinion says that food is converted into true human nature 
first and principally at the level of the species, and only secondarily at the 
level of the individual. In each specifically human individual, they say, 
what was drawn from the individual’s parents possesses true human nature 
first and principally. The Philosopher calls this specific flesh and bone, 
which always remain.*’ But since it is drawn in such a small amount, 
without some addition there would not be enough for the complete quantity 
due to human nature. Hence, what food generates is added, not only to 
conserve what was drawn from our first parents (as the first opinion said) 
but also to complete the whole quantity by such an addition. Thus, what 
food generates in this individual does not possess true human nature 
principally, but only secondarily, to the extent that the quantity due requires 
it. The Philosopher calls this material flesh and bone, which flow out and 
flow in.2® Nevertheless, some of this matter is transferred with the seed 
during the generation of offspring, and is made into a principal part of the 
offspring’s true human nature. Now, some people say that a principal part of 
the father’s true human nature is also mixed in with this matter, while others 
deny that such a part is mixed in. The latter view agrees better with what 
the Philosopher says in chapter 15 of On Animals, where he says that seed 
is entirely excess food.*? Thus, what food generates cannot be a principal 
part of true human nature in the person that it nourishes, although it can be 
a principal part of true human nature in another person of the same species 


—namely his son. And according to this opinion, all the principal parts of 
true human nature will rise with each individual. Yet not all the parts that 
food generates will rise, but only the amount sufficient to complete the 
quantity due. For such parts are only relevant to true human nature now to 
the extent that they complete its due quantity. This opinion agrees with the 
judgment of the commentator Alexander.*° For he explains specific flesh, 
which the Philosopher says always remains, as what is drawn from our 
parents; and he explains material flesh as what food generates, which flows 
out and flows in. 

But the commentator Averroes rejects this opinion in the treatise he wrote 
on the book On Generation and Corruption.*! For flesh is nourished by 
what food generates to the extent that it is potentially flesh, and it is 
increased by what food generates to the extent that it is potentially a 
quantity of flesh, as it says in book II of On the Soul.°* Hence, after it 
receives the species of flesh, what food generates is united with what was 
already in us, since in the end it is converted into something just like it. 
Hence, there is no reason why—nor any necessary proof that—our natural 
heat should be able to consume some of the moisture of the flesh that food 
generates, but none of the moisture drawn from our parents. Hence, what 
we draw from our parents and what food generates anew in us both equally 
remain or are consumed by our natural heat, and are both equally restored 
by nourishment, which flows out and flows in. Thus, what food generates 
and what is drawn from our parents are equally relevant to true human 
nature. 

Accordingly, a third opinion says that food is converted into the principal 
parts of true human nature, both at the level of the species and at the level 
of the individual. For this opinion holds that our human form completes 
both what food generates and what is drawn from our parents equally and 
without distinction. And both remain or are consumed without distinction as 
well: they remain at the level of the species, but are consumed and restored 
at the level of matter. Compare how numerically distinct human beings 
relate to the community in a state. As some people die and others take their 
place, the state does not remain one and the same at the level of matter, 
since first there are some human beings and then there are others. Yet the 
state does remain numerically one at the level of the species or form, given 


the one order among the various offices. The same goes for the human 
body. Flesh and bone and every part remain numerically the same at the 
level of the species or form, which has a definite position and power and 
shape.*? But they do not remain the same at the level of matter, since the 
matter of flesh that first had such a form is consumed and other matter takes 
its place. This is clear in the case of fire, for instance, which persists with 
the same form or character because after it has consumed some wood, other 
wood is supplied to sustain it. According to this opinion, both what food 
generates and what is drawn from our parents will rise without distinction 
to the extent required by our species and in the amount due to the human 
body. 

This opinion seems more probable than the others. 

1. So, to the first objection: When the Philosopher distinguishes between 
specific and material flesh, he should not be taken to mean that what is 
called flesh by reference to the species (i.e., what is drawn from our 
parents) is other than what is called flesh by reference to matter (i.e., what 
food generates). He means that one and the same designated flesh can be 
considered both with a view to the species it has and with a view to its 
matter. You can tell that this is what the Philosopher means from what he 
says in the same place about how flesh is distinguished by reference to the 
species and to matter—namely as each having a species in matter.** For in 
the case of other things that have a species in matter, such as a stone and 
iron and the like, only the second distinction applies, not the first, as is self- 
evident. So, we can say that food is converted into flesh with that species— 
i.e., into flesh that has that species. Yet it is not converted into it in such a 
way that food becomes the species of flesh but, rather, the matter of flesh. 
That is why we can say that it is converted into material flesh, and not 
specific flesh. 

2. To the second objection: The true nature of human beings (or anything 
else) derives from their species. Now, even though a human being’s parts do 
not remain at the level of matter, they do remain at the level of the species. 
Hence, true human nature remains. Nor do changes at the level of matter 
make a human being numerically different. For it is not as if the whole of its 
matter is removed while another whole receives its form, since that would 
be a case of generation and corruption—as, for instance, when one whole 


fire is extinguished and a whole other fire is lit. Rather, part of its matter is 
consumed and other matter is put in its place, which becomes one with the 
previous matter, since it is added to it in order to sustain the same form of 
the human body. If fire consumed one tree, for instance, and another tree 
were put in its place, it would be the numerically same fire. 

3. To the third objection: The conception of the human body involves two 
things: the matter out of which the thing conceived is formed and the 
formative power that forms the thing conceived. Augustine calls the first of 
these the substance of the body, and the second he calls the seminal 
principle. Now, as for our origin, we were in Adam by means of both. The 
matter of the thing conceived was prepared by our mother’s generative 
power, the formative power was in our father’s seed, and both trace back to 
Adam as the first origin from which they drew their human nature and its 
resulting powers. Christ’s body, on the other hand, was formed by the active 
power of the Holy Spirit, while his mother provided its matter. For he was 
conceived from the purest blood of the Virgin, as Damascene says.” So, 
Christ was not in Adam by the seminal principle, but by the substance of 
the body. Yet it is not as if Adam’s body contained numerically the same 
substance that was in Christ and is in us. 

That makes the reply to the rest of the objections clear. 


Question 4 


The next questions were about grace and sin. The first questions about 
grace related only to prelates. The second related to everyone equally. 

There were two questions related to prelates. The first was about the 
choice of prelates: (1) Is it always necessary to choose the best man to be a 
prelate or is it sufficient to choose a good one? The second was about 
showing honor to prelates: (2) Should evil prelates be honored or not? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems necessary always to choose the 
best man to be a prelate: 


4 Kings 10 says: Select the best... and set him upon his father’s throne.2° Much more, then, 
should the best men be chosen for spiritual offices. 
2. The gloss on the verse A bishop must be above reproach of 1 Timothy 3 says: Choose such a 


man to be bishop that by comparison with him everyone else belongs in the flock.>/ Hence, 
we always have to choose the best man for the episcopacy. 


Pope Leo says: Choose the best men among priests and deacons to become bishops.22 

The next of kin should be chosen to inherit the patrimony. But prelates and clerics inherit the 
patrimony of Christ, whose next of kin is the best man. Therefore, the best men should always 
be chosen to be prelates and receive ecclesiastical benefices. 

5. If a lord charged his subject with finding him a faithful and suitable servant, it would be 
unfaithful to the lord to pass over the most suitable man and choose one whao is less suitable 
instead. Therefore, it is a much greater sin for those charged with choosing a servant of God to 
pass over the best man and choose one who is less good instead. 

But to the contrary: A papal decree says that it is sufficient to choose a good man; we are not 

9 


required to choose the best.2 

Answer: There are two ways for one man to be better than another. One 
way is to be better absolutely speaking. In this sense, the better man is the 
one whose charity is more perfect. Another way is to be better in a qualified 
sense. In this sense, one man can be better than another at something in 
particular (such as being a soldier or a teacher or a prelate or the like) 
without being better absolutely speaking. For every office—both spiritual 
and temporal—requires more than moral goodness to perform its duties 
suitably well. 

For a prelature or any ecclesiastical office, therefore, we have to choose a 
man who is good absolutely speaking, since mortal sin renders a man 
unworthy to perform spiritual duties. Hence in a letter to the monk 
Demophilus, Dionysius has this to say about a priest who had not been 
illuminated by grace: He is not a priest. No, he is not. He is an enemy and a 
fraud, fooling himself and preying upon the people of God like a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing.*? However, we do not always have to choose the man who 
is best, absolutely speaking. For a man with the most perfect charity might 
lack many qualities needed to be a suitable prelate, such as knowledge, 
industry, strength, and the like. Yet one with less charity might have these 
other qualities instead. Hence, we do not always have to choose the man 
who is best, absolutely speaking, but the man who is best for the office. 

Nevertheless, it is a sin to choose a man we consider less suitable for the 
office. For we cannot prefer one man to another without a reason—i.e., 


something we value about the man of our choice. But if we prefer a less 
suitable man to a more suitable one, then the feature that we value about 
him must be an inadequate reason for our choice, such as friendship or 
kinship or something. The feature could not possibly be relevant to the 
man’s suitability to be a prelate, since we consider the other man more 
suitable in that respect. Hence, the reason is inadequate, and thus the choice 
involves preferential treatment, which is always a sin. 

1. So, to the first objection: The verse Select the best... means select the 
best man for the office being filled. 

2. To the second objection: Everyone else ought to belong in the flock by 
comparison with a prelate, not only because of his holy character but also 
because of his judgment, vigor, and other qualities a pastor needs to lead his 
flock. 

3. To the third objection: See the reply to the first objection. 

4. To the fourth objection: Choosing a prelate is not like choosing 
someone to inherit patrimony. For a Christian’s inheritance is not on earth, 
but in heaven; indeed, it is God himself. As the Psalm says: The Lord is the 
portion of my inheritance.*! Rather, choosing a prelate is like choosing a 
steward for a lord’s family. As 1 Corinthians 4 says: This is how one should 
regard us, as servants of Christ and stewards of the mysteries of God.* Yet 
the next of kin is not always chosen to be steward but, rather, the man most 
suitable. 

5. To the fifth objection: The same applies when seeking a servant for a 
temporal lord: we do not have to choose the best man, absolutely speaking, 
but the man best for the job. 

To the objection made to the contrary: That papal decree should be taken 
to mean that we do not always have to choose the best man, absolutely 
speaking; it is sufficient to choose a good one. Or one should say that the 
decree is not addressing issues of personal conscience, but of public 
contention, when a choice is rejected on the grounds that a more suitable 
man could be found, even though the one chosen is suitable. For otherwise 
every choice could be called into question. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems that evil prelates should not 
be honored: 


1. As Boethius says in The Consolation of Philosophy: We cannot account them worthy of 


respect because of their honors when we judge them unworthy of the honors themselves.*? 
But evil prelates are unworthy of honors. Therefore, we cannot account them worthy of 
respect from their subordinates. 

2. Evil prelates should only be honored because they are prelates. But since they are unworthy to 
be prelates, they are also unworthy of the honors and everything else due to prelates. 


But to the contrary: Exodus 20 says: Honor your father.“4 The gloss says: that is, prelates.4° 


Given this general statement, it seems that all prelates—good and evil—should be honored. 


Answer: We can distinguish two things about a prelate: the person 
himself and his office, which makes him a sort of public person. If a prelate 
is evil, he should not be honored for the person he is. For honor is respect 
shown to people as a witness to their virtue.*° Hence, if we honored such a 
prelate for the person he is, we would bear false witness about him, which 
is forbidden in Exodus 20: You shall not bear false witness against your 
neighbor.*’ But, as a public person, a prelate bears an image and occupies a 
position in the Church (or in the whole state, in the case of secular offices) 
that does not belong to him but, rather, to someone else, viz. Christ. And, as 
such, his worth is not determined by the person he is, but by the position he 
occupies. He is like one of those little stones used as a placeholder for 100 
marks on a scale—quite worthless in itself. As Proverbs 26 says: He who 
gives honor to a fool is like one who puts a stone on Mercury’s heap.*® 
(Mercury was considered the god of accounting and trade.) So, too, an evil 
prelate should not be honored because of who he is but because of the one 
whose position he holds. The case is similar to the veneration of images, 
which is directed to the things depicted therein, as Damascene says.*? 
Hence Zechariah 11 compares an evil prelate to an idol: Woe to the pastor 
and idol who deserts the flock.°° 

1. So, to the first objection: Boethius means that evil people are not 
accounted worthy of respect because of who they are, though they are still 
honored because of their offices. 

2. To the second objection: An evil prelate is unworthy to be a prelate 
and receive the honors due to prelates. But the one whose image the prelate 
bears is worthy to have his vicar honored, just as the blessed Virgin is 


worthy to have a painted image of her venerated, although the image itself 
is not worthy of such respect. 


Question 5 


The next questions about grace related to every state in life equally. 

There were three such questions. The first was about prayer: (1) Is 
praying for someone else as valuable as praying for yourself? The second 
was about suffrages: (2) Are suffrages of greater benefit to the poor whose 
merit is greater than to the rich for whom they are specifically offered? The 
third was about vows: (3) Does a simple vow dissolve a marriage contract? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. Praying for yourself seems to be more 
valuable than praying for someone else: 


1 A gloss says that specific prayers are more valuable.?! But prayers for yourself are the most 
specific. Therefore, praying for yourself is more valuable than praying for someone else. 


The book On Spirit and Soul says that praying is just devoting the mind to God.°? But you 
pray more devoutly for yourself than for someone else. Therefore, praying for yourself is 
more valuable than praying for someone else. 

But to the contrary: The more devout prayer is, the more valuable it is. But sometimes you pray 
more devoutly for someone else than for yourself. Therefore, praying for someone else is more 
valuable than praying for yourself. 


Answer: Prayer has two values, the first of which is the value of 
obtaining what you request. Peter’s prayers for Tabitha, for instance, 
revived her from death.°? This first value is unique to prayer. But prayer’s 
second value is common to prayer and other acts of virtue. This is the value 
of meriting something for yourself because of the charity involved in your 
prayers. Peter merited eternal life for himself, for instance, because of the 
charity involved in his prayers for Tabitha’s revival. 

Now, as to prayer’s first value, other things being equal, praying for 
yourself is more valuable than praying for someone else. For when you pray 
for someone else, something about the person you pray for can prevent your 


prayers from obtaining what you request. Hence, praying for yourself is one 
way to ensure that your prayers effectively obtain what you request. As to 
prayer’s second value, however, the more charity your prayers involve, the 
more valuable they are, whether you pray for yourself or for someone else. 

But if we have to judge internal charity by external actions, then we can 
make two comparisons. First, we can compare praying for yourself with 
praying for someone else while also praying for yourself. Given this 
comparison, it is more meritorious to pray for someone else and for 
yourself, than to pray just for yourself. For it is more meritorious to be a 
benevolent and beneficent friend to someone else and to yourself, than to 
yourself alone. Second, we can compare praying for yourself with praying 
for someone else without praying for yourself. This would show that you 
were more benevolent toward someone else than toward yourself. But 
loving someone else more than yourself is a sin against charity. Hence, 
given this comparison, it is better to pray for yourself than for someone 
else. 

1. So, to the first objection: That gloss is not relevant to this question 
since it recognizes prayers said specifically for anyone—yourself or 
someone else—as specific prayers. 

2. To the second objection: Although we often pray more devoutly for 
ourselves than for someone else, sometimes we do pray more devoutly for 
someone else. Hence, devotion cannot serve as the basis for a universal 
judgment about which prayers are more valuable. 

The same applies to the objection made to the contrary. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. The Church’s suffrages seem to be of 
equal benefit to the rich for whom they are specifically offered and to the 
poor for whom they are not offered, if their merit is equal: 


1. As Augustine says, such suffrages only benefit individuals after death to the extent that they 


merited their benefit while still alive.°* Yet both individuals in question equally merited their 
benefit. Therefore, such suffrages benefit both of them equally. 

2. Christ’s passion is always of greater benefit to those whose merit is greater. But the mass—a 
special case of suffrages—is the memorial of the Lord’s passion. Therefore, such suffrages are 
of equal benefit to those whose merit is equal. 

But to the contrary: 


1. God accepts such suffrages in the way intended by those who offer them. But those who offer 
such suffrages intend them to be of greater benefit to the rich for whom they are offered. 
Therefore, such suffrages are of greater benefit to them. 

2. No one should admit the failure of the devout intentions of those who offer suffrages 
specifically for their loved ones. If such suffrages did not benefit them specifically, however, 
then their intentions would fail. Therefore, such suffrages are of greater benefit to those for 
whom they are specifically offered. 


Answer: There are two opinions about this. 

Some people say that the suffrages of the Church that are offered 
specifically for certain individuals benefit all those in purgatory: they are of 
equal benefit to those whose merit is equal, of greater benefit to those 
whose merit is greater, and of less benefit to those whose merit is less.°° 
They compare this to lighting a candle for a rich person in a room with lots 
of other people in it: even if it did greater honor to the rich person, it would 
still be of equal benefit to those whose eyesight was equally powerful, of 
greater benefit to those whose eyesight was stronger, and of less benefit to 
those whose eyesight was weaker.°° Or they compare it to reading 
something aloud for a cleric in a large audience, which would have an equal 
effect on those whose capacity was equal, a greater effect on those whose 
capacity was greater, and a lesser effect on those whose capacity was less.°” 

Other people, however, say that such suffrages are of greater benefit to 
those for whom they are specifically offered. 

In fact, both of these opinions are true in their own way. To see how, note 
that the works of one individual do not benefit another as far as the essential 
reward of heaven is concerned. For all are judged on the basis of their own 
actions. Instead, an individual’s works only benefit others as far as the 
accidental joy of heaven or the forgiveness of temporal punishment is 
concerned. This is how the suffrages of the living can benefit the dead. 
Now, this sort of sharing of works happens in two ways. It happens in one 
way because of the union of charity, which makes all of Christ’s faithful 
into one body. As such, the actions of one member can help another in 
certain ways, just as we see with the members of natural bodies. In this 
sense, one individual is helped by the actions of another insofar as anyone 
with charity rejoices in a good work. And the more charity one has, the 
more one rejoices, whether one is in purgatory or in paradise or even on 
earth. This is the way the first opinion is true. In another way, one 


individual’s actions are shared with another because of the intention of the 
one performing them, who does them for this individual or for that 
individual. This happens especially with paying debts. In this sense, the 
Church’s suffrages benefit the dead insofar as the living make the 
satisfaction to God that the dead are required to make. This is how the 
benefit of suffrages depends upon the intention of the one offering them. 
This is the way the second opinion is true. 

1. So, to the first objection: Augustine is talking about conditional merit: 
for the living merit to benefit from suffrages after death, if such suffrages 
are offered for them. Yet this condition obtains for one individual and not 
another. Therefore, such suffrages do not benefit both of them equally. 

2. To the second objection: Christ’s passion was suffered for everyone, 
but the mass is offered specifically for certain individuals. So, the two cases 
are not analogous. 

We grant the two arguments made to the contrary. 


Article 3 


We turn, then, to the third question. A simple vow of continence seems to 
dissolve a matriage contract: 


If a person gives someone something that had already been given to someone else, the second 
giving is null and void. But a man who makes a simple vow of continence gives his body to 
God. Since he then gives his body to his wife by contracting marriage, the marriage contract 
seems to count for nothing. Therefore, a simple vow dissolves a marriage contract. 

But to the contrary: A papal decree says that a simple vow impedes a marriage to be contracted, 
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but does not dissolve one already contracte 

Answer: A simple vow does not dissolve a marriage contract; only a 
solemn vow does. The reason why becomes clear by examining the 
difference between the two vows. 

For a simple vow is only a promise to God to remain continent. But a 
promise alone does not transfer ownership. Hence, if a person promises 
someone something, and later gives it to someone else, the gift cannot be 
taken back because of the earlier promise, even though giving it was evil. 
Thus, aman who makes a simple vow of continence can later hand his body 
over to a wife, and even though doing so is a sin, the marriage is not 
dissolved by his previous vow. 


A solemn vow, however, is simultaneously a promise and its payment. 
For when a man makes a solemn vow he is simultaneously consecrated to 
God and placed in a state of holiness, either by receiving holy orders or by 
professing an established rule. Thus, he cannot later hand his body over to a 
wife, and if he does so, the contract is null and void. 

Therefore, a solemn vow dissolves a marriage contract, but a simple vow 
does not. 

The first objection has a false premise—namely the claim that a man 
gives his body to God by a simple vow. For he does not give his body 
thereby; he only promises to do so. 


Question 6 


The next questions were about sin. 

There were five such questions: (1) Is it a sin for a man to go to church 
for the stipends, when he would not go otherwise, even if he initially 
accepted the prebend in order to serve God? (2) Is it a sin not to give to a 
poor beggar if one has a surplus? (3) When opinions differ about an action, 
as they do about having more than one prebend, is it a sin to follow the 
riskier opinion? (4) Is lying always a sin? and (5) Does one sin as much as 
one intends to sin? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems to be a sin for a man to go to 
church for the stipends when he would not go otherwise: 


Such a man seems to put a temporal price on divine service, which is priceless. Hence, he commits 
simony, and therefore seems guilty of sin. 

But to the contrary: Suppose a man makes a vow with good intentions, but his will later changes 
while fulfilling the vow. If he unwillingly does what he willingly promised to do, then his vow 


retains its merit, as Anselm says in his book On Likenesses.>2 For the same reason, if a man 
accepts a prebend in order to serve God, then he will not be guilty of sin if his intentions later 
change. 


Answer: In order to answer this question, we need to note that actions 
are called spiritual in two senses. One sense derives from their source, viz. 
when an action is performed by a person because of something spiritual 
about the person. Take a bishop’s consecration of a cathedral, for instance, 
or a deacon’s reading of the gospel. In the case of such actions, a man 
commits simony by intending to sell the action. But actions are spiritual in 
another sense deriving not from their source, but from their end. Take the 
teaching of the liberal arts, for instance. These arts aim at spiritual truth, but 
they are not taught because of a spiritual office, since even non-Christians 
are allowed to teach them. Hence, in the case of these actions, a man 
commits simony by selling the spiritual end—viz. the truth itself—but not 
by charging for the activity. Now, saying the divine office in church is a 
spiritual action in the first sense, since a man does so because he is a cleric. 
Hence, a man who intends to sell the action commits simony, since the end 
of every sale is the payment received. 

So, in the case in question we need to make a distinction. If receiving the 
stipends is the principal end the man intends for the activity, then he 
commits simony, and thus mortal sin. But suppose God is the principal end 
of the man’s action and the stipends are only secondary. If he receives the 
stipend not as an end but as something needed to survive, then he does not 
sell the spiritual action, and thus does not commit simony or sin. For in that 
case receiving the stipend is not why he goes to church; it just determines 
why he goes right now rather than some other time. 

That makes the reply to the first objection clear, since the man does not 
put a price on something priceless. 

To the objection made to the contrary: Such a man’s vow retains its merit 
as long as his intention aims at something permissible. For instance, he 
might not want to do what he vowed to do, had he not vowed to do it. But if 
his intention aims directly at something impermissible, then his vow loses 
its merit. For instance, he might absolutely not want to do what he vowed to 
do. Yet a man who wants to go to church for money as his principal end 
aims his will at something impermissible, and therefore sins. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems to be a sin not to give to a 
poor beggar if one has a surplus: 


1. Giving alms from one’s surplus is a commandment. As Luke 11 says: But yet what remains, 


give as alms.©° Therefore, it is a sin not to give to a beggar. 

2. Everyone has an obligation to find out about things necessary for salvation. But it is necessary 
for salvation to help those in dire need. Therefore, everyone has an obligation to find out 
whether a poor person is in dire need, or else give to the person immediately. 

But to the contrary: If so, then everyone would appear to be damned. 


Answer: We need to make a distinction here. Suppose one has a surplus, 
as an individual and as a person, and thus an obligation to give to the poor. 
Now, one either sees clear signs that a poor person is in dire need, or not. If 
so, then one is certainly obligated to give to the person, and it is a sin not to 
do so. Ambrose addresses this case: Feed those dying of hunger. . . if you do 
not feed them, you kill them.®! But if there are not clear signs, then one is 
not obligated to give to a poor beggar. For even though one is obligated to 
give one’s surplus to the poor, one is not obligated to give to every poor 
person, or to this particular person. Rather, one is obligated to distribute 
one’s surplus in the way that seems best. Nor is one obligated to ask a poor 
person anything. It would be too burdensome to have to ask every poor 
person, especially since it is the responsibility of those in need to explain 
their situation. 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Article 3 


We turn, then, to the third question. Given that masters hold contrary 
opinions about doing so, having more than one prebend seems to be a sin: 


It is a sin to put oneself at risk where salvation is concerned. But having more than one prebend 
seems to put one at risk, since doing so runs counter to the judgment of many experts. 
Therefore, having more than one prebend seems to be a sin. 

But to the contrary: In such a case it is possible to show due diligence, trying to find out whether 
having more than one prebend is permissible, but not finding any convincing reason to think it 
is impermissible. Therefore, having more than one prebend does not seem to be a sin. 


Answer: There are two ways to commit sin. One way is by doing 
something against God’s law—for instance, fornicating. The other way is 


by doing something against one’s conscience, even if it is not against the 
law. For instance, one’s conscience might dictate that picking up a piece of 
straw off the ground is a mortal sin. Now, one commits such sins of 
conscience whether one is certain that one’s action is wrong, or whether one 
is just of that opinion yet still has some doubts. But doing something 
against the law is always evil; even if it accords with one’s conscience, that 
does not excuse one from sin. Likewise, doing something against one’s 
conscience is evil, even if it is not against the law. But if one’s action is not 
against one’s conscience or against the law, then it cannot be a sin. 

Now, when there are two contrary opinions about the same thing, one of 
them has to be true and the other has to be false. Hence, when one does 
something against the opinion of some masters (e.g., having more than one 
prebend), their opinion is either true or false. If their opinion is true, then 
one is not excused from sin, even if one acts in accord with one’s 
conscience. For in that case ones does something against God’s law. But if 
their opinion is false, and the contrary opinion one follows is true (i.e., if 
having more than one prebend is truly permissible), then we need to make a 
distinction. If one’s conscience says the opposite, then again one sins. For in 
that case one does something against one’s conscience, though not against 
the law. But suppose one’s conscience does not say the opposite with 
certainty, and the difference of opinions has made one somewhat doubtful. 
If one has more than one prebend while still in doubt, then one puts oneself 
at risk, and so certainly sins. For then one loves temporal gain more than 
one’s salvation. But if the differing opinions have not made one doubtful, 
then one does not put oneself at risk or sin. 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Article 4 


We turn, then, to the fourth question. It seems that lying is not always a sin: 


1. Homicide is a greater sin than lying. But homicide is sometimes permitted—for instance, 
when a judge puts a thief to death. Therefore, lying is sometimes permitted as well. 
2. Sacred scripture praises some people who are known to have lied—e.g., the midwives, Jacob, 


and Judith.©? Therefore, lying is not always a sin. 
But to the contrary: See Augustine’s answer in his book On Lying. 


Answer: When an action has a disorder inseparably joined to it, it can 
never be done well. For a disorder is a certain excess or defect. Hence, an 
action with an inseparable disorder cannot hit the mean, which is what 
virtue consists of, as the Philosopher makes clear in book II of the Ethics.°° 
Now, lying is just such an action. For words and expressions were invented 
to signify thoughts, as it says at the beginning of On Interpretation. 
Hence, using words to say something that one does not have in mind (which 
is what the term “lying” means) involves a disorder due to the abuse of 
words. Therefore, we grant that lying is always a sin. 

1. So, to the first objection: Homicide is always a sin as well, since it has 
a disorder inseparably joined to it. For “homicide” means more than just 
killing a human being (compound words often mean more than their 
components). “Homicide” means the undue killing of a human being. 
Hence, homicide is never permissible, although sometimes killing a human 
being is. 

2. To the second objection: As Augustine says in his book On Lying (and 
the gloss on the verse of the Psalms: You will destroy all who speak lies), 
scripture praises people in two ways.° It praises some people for the 
complete state of their virtue, holding out their actions as an example for 
everyone. Yet we never read about such people lying. Or, if they said some 
things that seem to have been lies, they were not in fact lies, given the 
thoughts that they conceived by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Scripture 
praises other people for the beginnings of virtue in them. Now, we do read 
about some of these people lying, most dutifully. This is clearly the case 
with the midwives, for instance, who are not commended for lying, but for 
the mercy that made them fall into lying. Hence, they clearly had the 
beginnings or the start of virtue, but not its completion. 


Article 5 


We turn, then, to the fifth question. It does not seem necessary that if one 
intends to sin mortally, then one does so: 


God is more inclined to show mercy than to punish, as the gloss on the beginning of Jeremiah 


says. But, if one intends to sin venially, it does not follow for that reason that one does so. 
Therefore, one who intends to sin mortally does not necessarily do so. 

But to the contrary: Intending to sin mortally means doing something against one’s conscience. 
But that is always a mortal sin. Therefore, etc. 


Answer: It is improper to say that one intends to sin mortally or venially. 
For evil is apart from one’s intention and will, as Dionysius says in chapter 
4 of The Divine Names.°’ Rather, one intends to do something that one 
believes is a mortal sin, which is why we say that one intends to sin 
mortally. Hence, this question is just asking whether it is a mortal sin to do 
something that one believes is a mortal sin. Nor is it necessarily a venial sin 
to do something that one believes is a venial sin. Suppose, for instance, that 
one believed that fornication was just a venial sin. 

The answer to this question is easy to see. Since a mistaken conscience 
still binds, acting against one’s conscience is a mortal sin. Now, sometimes 
a mistaken conscience can absolve or excuse one from sin. This happens 
when the mistake results from ignorance of something that one cannot 
know or has no obligation to know. In that case, even if the action is itself 
mortal, by intending to sin venially, one sins venially. Suppose, for instance, 
that a man intended to have intercourse with his wife for reasons of 
pleasure, and thus intended to sin venially. If someone else were put in her 
place without his knowledge, he would still only sin venially. Nevertheless, 
sometimes a mistaken conscience cannot absolve or excuse one from sin. 
This happens when the mistake is itself a sin, because it results from 
ignorance of something that one can know and has an obligation to know. 
Suppose, for instance, that the man believed that fornication itself was only 
a venial sin. In that case, even though he believed that he was only sinning 
venially, he would actually be sinning mortally, not venially. 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Question 7 


The next questions were about punishment and glory. 


The first questions about punishment were on spiritual punishment. The 
second was on bodily punishment. There were two of the first questions: (1) 
Do the damned see the glory of the saints, particularly after judgment day? 
and (2) Do the damned want their own relatives to be damned? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. The damned seem to see the glory of the 
saints after judgment day: 


1. Misery relates to glory as glory relates to misery. But the complete glory of the saints includes 
their seeing the misery of the damned. As the last verse of Isaiah says: They shall go out and 


see the carcasses of the wicked.°® Hence, the complete misery of the damned includes their 
seeing the glory of the saints. Therefore, after judgment day, when their misery will be 
complete, the damned will see the glory of the saints. 

2. None of the suffering of the damned will be taken away after judgment day. But even now the 
damned suffer from seeing the glory of the saints. As Isaiah 26 says: Let the envious people 


see, and be confounded.©? Therefore, the damned will see the glory of the saints after 
judgment day as well. 

But to the contrary: After judgment day, every cause for delight will be taken away from the 
damned. Yet seeing the glory of the saints is a cause for delight. Therefore, after judgment day 
the damned will lack such a sight. 


Answer: There are two ways to see the glory of the blessed. One way is 
to grasp the nature, quality, and quantity of their glory. Yet only those in 
glory can see their glory this way, since it exceeds the desire and 
understanding of those who do not experience it. For glory is the hidden 
manna and a new name written in the register, which no one knows but the 
one who receives it, as it says in Revelation 2.’° Another way to see the 
glory of the blessed is to see that the blessed are in some sort of 
inexpressible glory that exceeds one’s understanding. Now, the damned see 
the glory of the saints this way before judgment day, but not after judgment 
day. For afterward they will be totally estranged from all association with 
the saints, since they will have come to the height of misery. Afterward, 
therefore, the damned will not even be held worthy to see the saints, since 
seeing something involves an association with what is seen. 

1. So, to the first objection: Seeing the misery of the damned will 
certainly be part of the glory of the saints. For they will rejoice in God’s 
justice and their own deliverance. As the Psalm says: The just shall rejoice 


upon seeing the vengeance.’' But seeing the glory of the saints implies 
something positive, which the damned will be deprived of after judgment 
day. 

2. To the second objection: After judgment day the damned in hell will 
remember the glory of the saints that they saw before judgment and during 
judgment. So, they will know that the blessed are in the greatest glory, but 
they will not see the blessed themselves or their glory, and thus their envy 
will torment them. Hence, the suffering the damned experience now from 
such a sight will remain after the sight is lost. In fact, they will suffer even 
more from it, realizing that they are not even found worthy to see the saints. 

To the objection made to the contrary: Seeing the glory of the saints is 
only a cause for delight if it is seen in the first way. Yet the damned do not 
even see it that way before judgment. Whereas seeing the glory of the saints 
in the second way, while lacking it themselves, is more a cause for 
suffering, due to envy. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems that the damned do not want 
their own relatives to be damned: 


Luke 16 says that the rich man damned to hell asked for Lazarus to be sent to his brothers to testify 


to them, lest they come into that place of torments.’ But asking is an indication of what one 
wants. Therefore, the damned do not want their own relatives to be damned. 
But to the contrary: The gloss on the verse they rose up from their thrones of Isaiah 14 says: It 


comforts the damned to have companions in their misery.’2 Therefore, the damned want 
everyone to be damned. 


Answer: Spiritual vices reach their height among the damned. That is 
what Ezekiel 33 means when it says that the wicked went down to hell with 
their weapons.“ Hence, the damned are completely envious, which 
involves suffering because someone else has a good that one lacks, and thus 
wanting everyone else to suffer the same evil that one suffers oneself (since 
being free from evil is a sort of good). Moreover, even in this life some 
people’s envy is strong enough that they envy their own relatives for the 
goods they lack themselves. Much more, then, will the damned with their 
stoked envy want their own relatives to be damned along with everyone 


else, and they will suffer if they know that any of them are saved. 
Nevertheless, if not everyone is to be damned, but some are to be saved, the 
damned would rather have their own relatives freed from damnation than 
anyone else. For their envy would even torment them over this, if they saw 
that others were saved while their own relatives were damned. That is why 
the damned rich man did not want his own relatives to be damned. 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Question 8 


Article 1 


The next question was on the bodily punishment of the damned: Will they 
only be punished with fire or also with water? 


It seems that they will be punished with both, given what Job 24 says about the wicked: They will 


pass from snow waters to excessive heat.’° 

But to the contrary: Everything pleasant and refreshing is taken away from the damned. But it 
would be somewhat refreshing to go from suffering in the heat to suffering in cold water or the 
reverse. Therefore, the punishments of the damned will not alternate that way. 


Answer: Recall what Basil says in his comments on the verse of the 
Psalms: The voice of the Lord flashes forth flames of fire.’ At the end of 
the world, he says, fire and all the other elements will be divided; whatever 
is beautiful and brilliant in them will remain above for the glory of the elect, 
while whatever is filthy and repugnant in them will descend to hell for the 
punishment of the damned.’” Thus, the filth of all creation will be gathered 
together in hell to serve as punishment for the damned. Hence, the damned 
will not only suffer punishment from fire. For it is just for those who have 
offended the creator to be punished by every creature. As Wisdom 5 says: 
the world will fight against the madmen.”® 

To the objection made to the contrary: Such variation in punishments will 
not be refreshing for the damned. For fire and water and the like will not 
affect the bodies of the damned by a natural action. Otherwise they would 
impart their qualities to the bodies of the damned with a natural existence, 
as fire imparts heat to the wood that it makes hot. And since opposites 


cannot exist in the same thing at the same time, the bodies of the damned 
would then have to lose their own qualities. But that would change the 
nature of their organs, thus making them less sensitive to punishment. 
Instead, fire and water and the like will affect the bodies of the damned by a 
spiritual action. That is, they will impart their qualities to the bodies of the 
damned with a spiritual existence, in the way that the species of colors exist 
in the air and in the eye without making them colored. Hence, the bodies of 
the damned will feel the pain of fire without being turned into fire. Thus, 
variation in punishments will not be refreshing for them. For variation in 
punishments is only refreshing now because it involves a change in nature, 
as cold water extinguishes the excessive heat and leads to equilibrium, 
which is pleasant. 


Question 9 


The next questions were about the glory of the blessed. 

There were two such questions: (1) Does the blessedness of the saints 
consist of thought before feeling, or the reverse? and (2) Do the blessed see 
the humanity of Christ before his divinity? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. The blessedness of the saints seems to 
consist chiefly of thought: 


1. As Augustine says in book X of the Confessions, blessedness is rejoicing in the truth.’? But 


the truth pertains principally to thought. Therefore, blessedness does so as well. 
2. John 17 says: This is eternal life, that they know you the one true God and Jesus Christ whom 


you have sent.29 But knowledge pertains to thought. Therefore, eternal life or blessedness 
does so as well. 


In book I of On the Trinity, Augustine says that vision is the whole reward.°! But the reward 
is blessedness. Therefore, blessedness pertains principally to vision—i.e., thought. 

But to the contrary: Reward corresponds to merit. But merit consists chiefly of willing. Therefore, 
the reward of blessedness does so as well. 


Answer: Happiness or blessedness consists of activity, not of any 
disposition, as the Philosopher proves in book I of the Ethics.®* Hence, a 
human being’s blessedness relates to the soul’s powers in two ways. It 
relates to them in one way as the object of a power. In this way, blessedness 
relates principally to the will. For blessedness refers to a human being’s 
ultimate end and highest good, and the end and the good are the object of 
the will. Blessedness relates to the soul’s powers in another way as the act 
of a power. In this way, blessedness consists of an act of the intellect, at 
least in its origin and substance. In its form and completion, however, 
blessedness consists of an act of the will. For an act of will cannot be a 
human being’s ultimate end, since a human being’s ultimate end is the first 
thing desired, and an act of will cannot be the first thing a human being 
wants. For powers are directed to their objects before they are directed to 
their own acts, since a power’s reflecting back on its own act presupposes 
that act, and the act ends at its object. Hence, every power is directed to its 
object before its own act. Sight, for instance, sees color before it sees that it 
sees color. The same is true of the will, which wants some good before it 
wants to want it. Hence, an act of will cannot be the first thing a human 
being wants, and thus cannot be a human being’s ultimate end. 

But whenever we desire some external good as an end, our first act of 
fully attaining it serves as a sort of internal end for us. When people make 
food their end, for instance, we say that eating is their end and happiness. 
Or when people make money their end, we say the same thing about them 
having it. Yet the end of our desire is God. Hence, the act that first unites us 
to God is the origin and substance of our blessedness. But we are first 
united to God by an act of our intellect. Hence, the vision of God, which is 
an act of intellect, is the origin and substance of our blessedness. 

Now, since this activity is the most perfect, and its object is the most 
fitting, it results in the greatest delight. This delight adorns and perfects the 
activity as beauty adorns and perfects youth, as the Philosopher says in 
book X of the Ethics.®° Hence, this delight, which belongs to the will, 
formally completes blessedness. Thus, vision is the origin of our ultimate 
blessedness, but enjoyment is its completion. 

Hence, we grant the first three arguments, which prove that the substance 
of blessedness consists of an act of intellect. 


To the objection made to the contrary: Merit consists of acting, while 
reward consists of receiving. But action relates first to the will, since it 
moves all the other powers, while receiving relates first to the intellect, 
rather than the will. Hence, reward is first attributed to the intellect, while 
merit is first attributed to the will. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. The blessed in glory seem to 
contemplate Christ’s divinity before his humanity: 


1. Those in the highest state perform their highest act first and foremost. Now, the blessed are in 
the highest state, and their highest power is their intelligence, whose noblest act attains to 
God. Therefore, contemplating God seems to be the first act that the blessed perform. 

2. The fact that our contemplation has to progress from lower things to higher things is part of 
the imperfect journey to heaven. But the blessed will achieve the perfection opposed to the 
imperfect journey to heaven, and hence will contemplate higher things first. Therefore, they 
will contemplate Christ’s divinity before his humanity. 

But to the contrary: We only reach the end by way of the middle. But Christ’s humanity is the 

middle way between human beings and God. As 1 Timothy 2 says: There is one mediator 


between God and men, the man Jesus Christ.84 Hence, the saints only reach the contemplation 
of Christ’s divinity by way of first contemplating his humanity. 


Answer: Each person considers the reason for a thing before considering 
the thing itself. A builder, for instance, first considers the plan of action 
before acting according to that plan. Now, the blessed are united to God so 
much that God is the reason for their every thought and action, otherwise 
the blessedness of the saints would be impeded by other forms of thought 
and activity. Hence, the blessed look first to God as the means of their every 
thought and as the plan of their every action. Thus, the blessed contemplate 
Christ’s divinity before his humanity. 

Yet they delight in the contemplation of each. Hence John 10 says: They 
(i.e., the blessed) will go in to contemplate Christ’s divinity, and they will 
go out to contemplate his humanity, and they will find pasture (i.e., delight) 
in each, as explained in the book On Spirit and Soul.®° 

Hence, we grant the first two arguments. 

To the objection made to the contrary: That reasoning holds for our state 
on the way to heaven, when we are not yet perfectly united to God and must 


approach God through Christ. But once we are united to God in 
blessedness, we will attend to Christ’s divinity before his humanity. 
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Quodlibet IX 


There were questions about Christ the head, and about the members of his 
body. 

The questions about Christ were of three sorts. First, there was a question 
about his divine nature. Second, there were questions about the union of his 
human and divine natures. Third, there was a question about the outward 
appearances under which he is contained in the sacrament of the altar. 


Question 1 


Article 1 


Here is the first question: Can God make an actual infinity of things? 
It seems not: 


God can make something greater than anything God makes, since the work of God does not equal 


the power of God, as Hugh of St. Victor says. Yet nothing can be greater than something 
actually infinite. Therefore, God cannot make something actually infinite. 
But to the contrary: God can do more than human beings can speak or think of. As Luke 1 says: 


With God no word will be impossible.” But we can speak and think of something actually 
infinite. Indeed, some philosophers even held that there is such a thing, as we read in book III 


of the Physics. Therefore, God can make something actually infinite. 


Answer: When we say that God cannot make something, it is not 
because God’s power is lacking, but because the thing cannot possibly be 
made, which happens for one of two reasons. Something cannot be made 
for one reason because of what it means to be made. For instance, we say 
that God cannot make a creature that preserves itself in existence, because 
from the very fact that a thing has such a maker, it also needs such a 
preserver, since the cause of a thing’s existence is the same as what 
preserves it in existence. Something cannot be made for another reason 


because of what is to be made. For instance, we might say that God cannot 
make a horse rational. Of course, something rational can be made, given 
what it means to be made, since some rational things are made. But a horse 
cannot be made rational, given what a horse is, since a horse is nonrational 
by definition. 

Now, some people say that God cannot make something actually infinite 
because such a thing cannot possibly be made, given what it means to be 
made. For it is contrary to the nature of a creature to be equal to the creator. 
But if there were an infinite creature, then we would have to hold that a 
creature is equal to the creator, they say, since one infinite thing is not 
greater than another. 

But what these people say seems unreasonable. For there is no reason 
why something infinite in one way cannot be less than something infinite in 
many ways. If there were a body infinite in length, for instance, but finite in 
width, it would be less than a body infinite in both length and width. So, 
supposing that God made an actually infinite body, it would certainly be 
infinite in the quantity of its dimensions, but as a material thing, it would 
necessarily have a limited existence and a nature limited in kind. Hence, it 
would not be equal to God, whose existence and essence are infinite in 
every Way. 

Other people say that one sort of infinite thing can be made, given what it 
means to be made, and given what is to be made—viz. an actual existent— 
but another sort of infinite thing cannot be made an actual existent. This is 
the opinion of Al-Ghazali, who distinguishes between two sorts of 
infinities: the essentially infinite and the accidentally infinite. 

To understand this distinction, notice that being infinite applies 
principally to quantity, as the Philosopher says in book I of the Physics.* 
Now, an infinite quantity is called essentially infinite if it contains a number 
of parts that depend on each other and have a definite order, so that every 
one of that number of parts is essentially required. Take, for instance, a stick 
moved by a hand, which is moved by muscles and nerves, which are moved 
by the soul. If this went on infinitely—the soul being moved by something 
else and so on infinitely, or the stick moving something else and so on 
infinitely—the number of these moving and moved things would be 
essentially infinite. But if an infinite quantity arises from a number of things 


in the same order, and that number is only required accidentally, then the 
quantity is only accidentally infinite. Suppose a craftsman were making a 
little knife, for instance, and needed many hammers to do so, because of 
breaking one after another, and replacing one after another in the same 
order. If that number grew to infinity, it would be called accidentally, rather 
than essentially, infinite. For an infinite number of hammers is accidental to 
the craftsman’s work, since he could equally have completed it with just 
one hammer, if it had lasted, as he could with an infinite number of them. 

So, these people say that something essentially infinite cannot be actual. 
For when things are ordered essentially, it takes the action of all the 
previous ones to provide the last one. Hence, if there were something 
essentially infinite, the ordered influence of an infinity of things would be 
required to provide one thing, which could then never be provided, since an 
infinity cannot be traversed. But something accidentally infinite can be 
actual, they say, since the parts of that number of things do not depend on 
each other, and hence there is no reason why they cannot be actually 
infinite. For instance, Al-Ghazali says in his Metaphysics that the rational 
souls of the dead are actually infinite, since he held that people have been 
reproducing from eternity and that their souls survive the death of their 
bodies.° 

So, according to this opinion, God could make an actual infinity of things 
or something actually infinite, even if nothing actually infinite occurs in 
nature. 

But on the contrary, in book II of the Metaphysics, the Commentator says 
that neither the essentially infinite nor the accidentally infinite can be 
actual, although the accidentally infinite exists in potentiality, while the 
essentially infinite does not.° So, according to him, there is no way that 
something infinite can be actual. 

And this position seems nearer the truth. For there cannot actually be a 
real thing that is unspecified—i.e., related equally to different species. Even 
though our intellects have a concept of animal that is not specified by the 
difference rational or nonrational, there cannot actually be an animal that is 
neither rational nor nonrational. Hence, nothing is in a genus without being 
in one of its species, as the Philosopher says.’ But every quantity is 
specified by a definite limitation of quantity. The species of number, for 


instance, are two and three and so on; those of extension are two cubits and 
three cubits or some other determinate measure. Hence, it is impossible to 
find any actual quantity that is not fixed in its proper limits. But infinity 
applies to quantity by removing its limits. Hence, it is impossible for 
something infinite to be actual. That is why the Philosopher says in book III 
of the Physics that the infinite is like matter that is not yet specified, 
existing as a privation, and thus more of a part and contained than a whole 
and containing.® 

Therefore, just as God cannot make a horse rational, God cannot make an 
actual existent infinite. 

Hence, we grant the first argument, since its conclusion is true. But it 
does not prove its conclusion correctly. Supposing that God made 
something infinite in one order, God could still make something else 
infinite in another order. If God made an infinity of human beings, for 
instance, God could still make an infinity of lions. For even though nothing 
in one order can be greater than something infinite in the same order, there 
is no reason why something in one order cannot be greater than something 
infinite in another order. The even numbers are infinite, for instance, and 
yet the even and odd numbers together are greater than the even numbers 
alone. 

To the objection made to the contrary: A word is not just something 
verbally expressed but also something mentally conceived. Yet our minds 
cannot conceive of something self-contradictory, since no one can think that 
contradictory things are true at the same time, as proved in book IV of the 
Metaphysics.? So, given that something infinite cannot possibly be actual, 
this cannot be conceived: “Something infinite is actual.” Hence, it does not 
follow that God can make something actually infinite, and the philosophers 
who held that there is such a thing did not know what they were talking 
about. 


Question 2 


The next questions were about the union of Christ’s human and divine 
natures. 


There were three such questions: (1) Is Christ only one subsisting 
individual? (2) Does Christ have only one existence? and (3) Does Christ 
have only one sonship? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. Christ seems to be more than one 
subsisting individual: 


1. The union of body and soul is presupposed by the assuming of humanity or human nature, 
since humanity is the form of the whole, and thus composed of body and soul. When a body 
and soul are united, however, they produce a subsisting individual (a human being). Thus, a 
subsisting individual with human nature is presupposed by the assuming of humanity. Yet 
everything presupposed by the assuming of humanity is itself assumed thereby. Hence, the 
Word (a subsisting individual) assumed a subsisting individual (a human being). But, 


according to Boethius, the assumer is not the assumed.19 In Christ, then, the Word (a 
subsisting individual) is not the subsisting individual assumed (the human being). Therefore, 
Christ is two subsisting individuals. 

2. The assuming of humanity presupposes that a body can be assumed. But a body cannot be 
assumed without being united to a soul: no one would say that a body without a soul can be 
assumed. Therefore, the assuming of human nature presupposes the union of body and soul, 
which leads to the conclusion of the first argument. 

3. Union presupposes a means of union, and the means of the union of human nature with the 
divine person is grace. Hence we say, “the grace of union.” Thus, their union presupposes 
grace. But grace only exists in the soul, and the soul only exists after being united to the body, 


since it is infused by being created and created by being infused.14 Therefore, the union of 
human nature with the divine person presupposes the union of body and soul, which leads to 
the conclusion of the first argument. 

4. Humanity is a substantial form, and every substantial form needs something to inform. But a 
created form cannot inform an eternal subject or subsisting individual. Hence, in Christ there 
must be a created subject or subsisting individual for humanity to inform. Therefore, Christ is 
two subsisting individuals: the Word (a subsisting individual) and the human being (another 
subsisting individual). 

But to the contrary: 


1. Unrelated things are only attributed to each other if they belong to one and the same subject. 
We say that something white is sweet, for instance, because one subject is both. Now, human 
nature and divine nature are totally unrelated natures. Yet we attribute them to each other 
when we speak concretely. We say, for instance, “God is a human being” and “A human being 
is God.” Therefore, only one subject and one subsisting individual is both. 

2. If you say that humanity and divinity are attributed to each other because they belong to one 
person, but not to one subject or subsisting individual, I reply to the contrary: The word 
“person” only adds something accidental to “subject” or “subsisting individual,” viz. a proper 
rank. So, if Christ were one person, but not one subject or subsisting individual, then humanity 
and divinity would only be united in something accidental to him, which is false. 


Answer: The second opinion given by the Master in the Sentences, book 
II, distinction 6 is that Christ is only one subject and one subsisting 
individual, just as he is only one person.!* This is the common opinion 
nowadays and by far the safest and nearest the truth. 

For our faith teaches and requires us to hold that Christ is one thing 
subsisting in two natures, one divine and one human. Otherwise we could 
not affirm that there is one Lord Jesus Christ, as the Apostle says in 1 
Corinthians 8.' Hence Nestorius was condemned for presuming to divide 
Christ by making him into two persons. 

Now, something that subsists in a nature is an individual or singular 
thing. Hence, we should use words for singular things when we talk about 
the union of Christ’s two natures. But some words for singular things 
signify any kind of singular thing whatsoever, such as the words “singular” 
and “particular” and “individual.” This whiteness right here, for instance, is 
a singular, and individual, and particular thing. For every kind contains 
universals and particulars. But other words for singular things only signify a 
singular substance. “Subsisting individual,” for instance, signifies an 
individual substance and “person” signifies an individual substance of a 
rational nature. The words “subject” and “thing with a nature” are similar. 
So, even though this whiteness is a singular thing, none of these words 
apply to it, since all of them signify something subsisting in itself, and 
accidents like whiteness do not subsist. These words do not even apply to 
the parts of substances, in spite of the fact that they share the nature of 
subsisting things. For such parts do not subsist in themselves; they exist in 
other things. Hence we would not call this hand right here a subsisting 
individual, or a person, or a subject, or a thing with a nature. But we could 
call it an individual, or particular, or singular thing—words that even apply 
to accidents. 

Now, Christ’s human nature does not subsist in itself, nor do any of its 
parts. For that would run counter to the union of Christ’s two natures, unless 
we took them to be united in a qualified sense rather than absolutely. Stones 
in a heap, for instance, are united in a qualified sense. Love unites two 
people in a qualified sense as well, as does some sort of resemblance 
between them. We call all of these things one in a qualified sense, but not 
absolutely one. For something absolutely one subsisting in itself does not 


contain anything actually subsisting in itself, although it might contain 
something with the potential to do so. To preserve the true union of Christ’s 
two natures, therefore, we have to take him to be one subsisting individual, 
one subject, and one thing with two natures, just as we take him to be one 
person. But there is no reason why we cannot call Christ’s human nature an 
individual, or singular, or particular thing. The same goes for the parts of 
his human nature, such as his hands and feet and bones. Each of these parts 
is an individual thing, but not in the sense that applies to the whole, since 
none of them is an individual subsisting in itself. In the sense that applies to 
Christ, there is only one singular, or particular, or individual thing 
subsisting in itself. Hence, although we cannot say that Christ is more than 
one individual, or singular, or particular thing, we can say that he contains 
more than one individual, or singular, or particular thing. But we cannot say 
that Christ is more than one subject or subsisting individual. 

1. So, to the first objection: The union of body and soul constitutes both 
humanity and a human being, although the two differ in the following way. 
Humanity is signified as a part, since “humanity” signifies that by which a 
human being is a human being. Hence, “humanity” exclusively signifies the 
essential principles of the species that place this individual in such a 
species. That is why humanity is like a part, since things with that nature 
contain much more than these essential principles. A human being, on the 
other hand, is signified as a whole, since “human being” signifies 
something having humanity or subsisting in humanity, without excluding 
whatever else it contains in addition to the essential principles of the 
species. For when I say, “something having humanity,” I do not mean to 
exclude its having color and quantity and the like. 

So, according to the second opinion mentioned earlier, the union of the 
divine and human natures presupposes the union of body and soul insofar as 
it constitutes humanity, but not insofar as it constitutes a human being. For 
the union of the divine and human natures presupposes what the body and 
soul constitute, and the body and soul only constitute part of the whole 
thing that subsists in itself. So, what they constitute cannot be signified as a 
human being, but only as humanity. In the union of the divine and human 
natures, therefore, the human being in Christ is thought to begin (so to 
speak) when the assuming of human nature ends, for only then can it begin 


to be thought of as a complete thing existing in itself. In this respect, the 
second opinion differs from the other two opinions. 

The first opinion holds that the assuming of human nature presupposes 
the union of body and soul, not only insofar as it constitutes humanity but 
also insofar as it constitutes a human being. For the first opinion says that a 
human being was assumed. 

The third opinion holds that body and soul are not even united when the 
assuming of human nature is thought to end, neither insofar as they 
constitute humanity nor insofar as they constitute a human being. For the 
third opinion says that only the matter of human nature was assumed. That 
is, when we say that human nature was assumed by the Word, the third 
opinion takes this to mean that the parts of human nature—viz. body and 
soul—were assumed. Clearly, then, this opinion does not really hold that 
Christ is a human being, nor that he truly has a human nature. Thus, it 
should be condemned as heretical. 

2. To the second objection: The assuming of human nature presupposes 
that body and soul are united, but united insofar as their union constitutes 
humanity, not insofar as it constitutes a human being. 

3. To the third objection: Dispositional grace is not meant as a means of 
union that comes before the union of human nature with the divine person, 
since it is not a means that causes their union or their ability to be united. 
Rather, such grace is a means of making their union congenial, just as fine 
clothing makes the union of spouses at a wedding congenial. In that sense, 
Christ’s knowledge and all his other qualities can be called the means of 
union, and his dispositional grace can be called the grace of union. But I 
think it would be better to use “the grace of union” to refer to the gracious 
will of God that effects the union freely (i.e., without any previous merits), 
or even better, the gift freely given to human nature to exist in a divine 
person. If the union of body and soul is presupposed by this assuming of 
humanity, then the previous response will apply. 

4. To the fourth objection: Humanity is not the form of a part, which is 
called a form because it informs some matter or subject; rather, it is the 
form of the whole, in which a subject with that nature subsists. Hence, an 
uncreated subsisting individual does not have to be informed by humanity; 
it only has to subsist in it. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. Christ seems to have more than just 
one existence: 


In book II of On the Soul, the Philosopher says: life is the existence of living things.!4 But 
Christ has more than just one life. For he has a created life—the life that his body lives by 
virtue of his soul—which he lost at death, and he has an uncreated life—the life that the Word 
lives by virtue of itself. Therefore, Christ has more than one existence. 

2. Existence relates to a subject in the way that its activity does. But Christ’s being one subject 
does not keep him from having more than one activity. Therefore, it does not make him have 
just one existence either. 


Generation is coming into existence, !° Now, Christ had a temporal generation. As Matthew 1 


says: The generation of Christ took place in this way, !® But it cannot have been a coming into 
eternal existence. Hence, it must have been a coming into temporal and created existence. Yet 
he clearly has an uncreated existence as well. Therefore, Christ must have two existences. 

4. Existence is attributed to everything about which it makes sense to ask, “Does it exist?” But it 
makes sense to ask, “Does it exist?” about Christ’s human nature. Hence, Christ’s human 
nature has its own proper existence. Yet his divine nature has its own existence as well. 
Therefore, Christ has two existences. 

But to the contrary: Distinct existences make for distinct subjects. But Christ is only one subject. 

Therefore, Christ has only one existence. 


Answer: There are two senses of existence, as the Philosopher makes 
clear in book V of the Metaphysics,'’ as does the gloss of Origen on the 
beginning of John.'® One is the sense of existence expressed by the verbal 
copula signifying the composition of a proposition formed by the soul. 
Hence, existence in this sense is not something in reality, but only in the 
soul’s act of combining and dividing. Thus, existence in this sense is 
attributed to everything about which we can form a proposition, whether it 
is an existent or the privation of an existent—for we say that blindness 
exists. In another sense, existence is the actuality of an existent precisely as 
an existent—i.e., that in virtue of which we call something an actual 
existent in reality. Existence in this sense is only attributed to things 
contained in the ten categories. Hence, existents recognized as such because 
of existence in this sense are divided into the ten categories. 

But existence in this sense is attributed to things in two ways. It is 
attributed in one way because the thing properly and truly has existence or 
exists. Existence is only attributed in this way to a substance that subsists in 
itself. Hence in book I of the Physics, it says that a substance is what truly 


exists.!° In another way, however, existence is attributed to a thing, not 
because it has existence in such a way that it truly exists but because 
something is such and such in virtue of it. Existence is attributed to 
whiteness, for instance, not because it subsists in existence but because 
something is white in virtue of whiteness. Existence is attributed in this way 
to everything that does not subsist in itself but, rather, exists in and with 
something else, whether it is an accident or a substantial form or any sort of 
part. Thus, existence is only properly and truly attributed to a thing that 
subsists in itself. 

Yet there are two sorts of existence attributed to a subsisting thing. One is 
the subject’s proper substantial existence, which results from the things that 
make it one whole. But besides the things that make it whole, there is 
another existence attributed to a subject, viz. an additional or accidental 
existence. Whiteness, for instance, is an accidental existence attributed to 
Socrates when we say, “Socrates is white.” 

Now, Christ is only one subsisting thing, which is a whole that also 
includes humanity, since it is one subject that has both natures. As such, 
Christ has only one substantial existence (the existence attributed properly 
to a subject), although it is one because of the subject, not the natures. But 
if Christ’s humanity were separated from his divinity, his humanity would 
have an existence of its own other than the divine existence. For the only 
reason that Christ’s humanity lacks its own existence is that it does not 
subsist in itself. If a box were a natural individual, for instance, the whole 
box would have only one existence. But if its parts were separated from the 
box, each of them would have an existence of its own. 

Clearly, then, according to the second opinion mentioned earlier,7? Christ 
has only one substantial existence (the existence proper to a subject), 
although he has many accidental existences. 

1. So, to the first objection: Life refers to a certain kind of existence 
specified by a certain source of existing, which is why distinct lives follow 
from distinct sources of life. But existence has more to do with the 
subsisting subject. 

2. To the second objection: A subject’s activity is not part of what makes 
it one whole; rather, its activity follows from its being one. Hence, one 
subject has many activities because of its different sources of activity. A 


man, for instance, does different things with his tongue and with his hands. 
But existence is fundamental to what makes a subject one thing, and hence 
multiple existences prevent it from being one thing. 

3. To the third objection: Temporal generation is not about the eternal 
subject’s existence in the sense that it makes him begin to exist absolutely, 
but in the sense that he begins to exist as a subject of human nature. 

4. To the fourth objection: This argument is about the existence that 
consists of an act of the soul. But that sense of existence even applies to 
things that only exist in the soul, since the question, “Does it exist?” can 
even be asked about blindness. 


Article 3 


We turn, then, to the third question. Christ seems to have more than one 
sonship: 


1. Multiplying a cause multiplies its effect.274 But birth is the cause of sonship, and Christ has 


two births. Therefore, Christ has two sonships. 

2. One and the same thing cannot possibly be destroyed and yet also remain. Now, if the blessed 
Virgin had died before Christ, the sonship referred to by calling him his mother’s son would 
have been destroyed, yet the eternal sonship referred to by calling him the son of the Father 
would have remained. Therefore, Christ is called his mother’s son and the son of the Father by 
reference to different sonships. 

3. If you say that Christ has different relationships, but not different sonships, I reply to the 
contrary: Sons are relatives not only in our language but also in existence. And, as the 
Philosopher says in the Categories, the existence of such relative things is their being related 


to something else.22 Hence, the existence of sonship is the existence of the relationship 
referring to something else. Therefore, if Christ has more than one such relationship, he has 
more than one sonship. 

4. A relation involves nothing but a relationship and the cause or ground of that relationship (as 
one quantity, for instance, is the ground of the relation of equality). But the relationships 
referring Christ to the Father and to his mother are different, and have different grounds or 
causes—viz. the births—since sonship is a relation of origin. Therefore, Christ has more than 
one sonship. 

But to the contrary: Sonship is a personal relation, and Christ is only one person. Therefore, Christ 

has only one sonship. 


Answer: Christ has only one sonship in reality, though he has many 
relative relationships in our minds. 

To see why, realize that relations differ from other kinds of things in the 
following way. The very nature of other kinds of things makes them 


something. Just because of what quantity is, for instance, quantity is 
something, and the same goes for other kinds of things. But the nature of 
relations does not make them something; it makes them related to 
something. Hence some relations are nothing in reality, but exist only in our 
minds—which is not the case with other kinds of things. Yet even though 
the nature of relations does not make them something, it does not make 
them nothing either, since then no relations would be something real, and 
relation would not be one of the ten categories. Instead, what makes a 
relation something real is its cause. When something about one thing directs 
it to another thing and makes it depend upon the other thing, then the one 
thing is really directed to, related to, or depends upon the other thing. 
Equality is a real relation, for instance, because of the one quantity that 
causes the equality. Yet since the same cause is responsible for a thing 
existing and being one, whether there is one real relation depends on the 
relation’s foundation or cause. For instance, since it is only one quantity 
that makes me equal to many things, I have only one real relation of 
equality relating me to many things. Similarly, since I became the child of 
my mother and my father by one birth, I am called the son of both by 
reference to one real sonship, even though there is more than one 
relationship between us. 

But we cannot say that Christ is related to the Father and to his mother by 
a sonship with one cause, since he has two totally unrelated births. Hence, if 
there were something for temporal sonship to inhere in, we would have to 
hold that Christ has more than one sonship. But sonship is the sort of 
relation that can only inhere in the subject itself. And the only subject in 
Christ’s case is the eternal one, in which no temporal relations can inhere. 
For whatever temporal relations we attribute to an eternal thing are only 
relations in our minds, not in reality. Hence, the sonship that relates Christ 
to his mother is only a relation in our minds, not in reality (as is true of all 
the other relations to creatures that we attribute to God). For sonship cannot 
inhere in this eternal subject on account of his human nature or one of its 
parts (which is how Christ is the subject of death and his passion), since 
then human nature or a part of it would be the first thing that sonship 
inheres in and refers to, whereas sonship only ever refers to the subject 
itself and cannot inhere in anything else. Yet that does not prevent Christ 
from having other real relations to the Virgin. We attribute such a relation to 


him, for instance, when we say, “Christ’s body originated from the Virgin.” 
But that relation does not have the nature of sonship, unless we hold that 
Christ is a created subject in addition to an uncreated one, like the first 
opinion mentioned earlier.7° 

1. So, to the first objection: Christ’s temporal birth only gives rise to 
sonship in our minds, not in reality. Nevertheless, Christ is still really the 
Virgin’s son. Compare: God is really Lord of creation, even though lordship 
is not a real relation in God. God is called a real Lord because of having 
real power. Similarly, Christ is really the Virgin’s son because of having a 
real birth. 

2. To the second objection: The relationship involved in a relation 
depends on what the thing is related to. Hence, when what the thing is 
related to is destroyed, the relationship between them disappears. 
Nevertheless, the real sonship that relates Christ to the Father remains even 
if his mother dies. 

3. To the third objection: In that description, the Philosopher uses 
“existence” to refer to the nature of what exists, as when he says that a 
thing’s definition is the phrase signifying what its existence is.** Hence, a 
relation does not get real existence from its relationship but, rather, from the 
cause of its relationship. Nevertheless, a relation does get the nature proper 
to its genus or species from its relationship. 

4. To the fourth objection: Even though the relationships of sonship are 
different, and their causes are different, Christ cannot have two sonships for 
the reason just given. 


Question 3 


Article 1 


The next question was about the outward appearances under which Christ is 
contained in the sacrament of the altar: Do those accidents exist there 
without a subject? 

It seems not: 


1. God cannot make contradictory things true at the same time, which would be the case if a 
thing lost what it has by definition. Yet existing in a subject is something an accident has by 


definition, since the existence of an accident is existing-in.2° Therefore, it seems that God 
cannot make an accident exist without a subject. 


If a definition is attributed to something, so is what it defines.2° But “existing in itself” is the 
definition or description of a substance. Hence, if the accidents in the sacrament of the altar 
exist in themselves, and not in a subject, it follows that they are substances, which is absurd. 

3. A substance cannot be generated from accidents. But we see that worms and ashes are 
generated from those outward appearances—they are certainly not generated from the body of 
Christ. Therefore, those accidents do not exist there without a subject. 

4. If you say that they are generated miraculously, I reply to the contrary: The point of miracles 
is to build up our faith. But our faith is not built up by worms being generated from those 
outward appearances; it is scandalized thereby. Therefore, they are not generated 
miraculously. 

5. There should be nothing disordered about the sacrament of truth. But it runs counter to the 
order that God has established in things for an accident to exist without a subject. Therefore, 
those accidents do not exist there without a subject. 

But to the contrary: In book II of On the Soul, the Philosopher says that our senses are not 


mistaken about their proper objects.” Yet in the sacrament of the altar we sense color, and 
flavor, and the like. Hence, those accidents are really there. But they do not exist in the body of 
Christ or in the surrounding air, since it is not in their nature to be affected by such accidents. 
Therefore, those accidents exist there without a subject. 


Answer: Without a doubt, the accidents in the sacrament of the altar exist 
there without a subject. 

To see how this is possible, consider what the Philosopher says in the 
Book on Causes.*® In every ordered causal series, he says, the first cause 
brings about the second cause’s effect more powerfully than the second 
cause itself. Hence, the first cause does not withdraw its action from the 
effect even after the second cause has done so, as he says in the same place. 
But God is the first and universal cause of things—not only of substances 
but also of accidents, since God is the creator of both. Yet things come forth 
from God in a certain order. Accidents, for instance, are produced by means 
of a substance’s principles. Hence, in the natural order accidents depend 
upon a substance’s principles, and thus cannot exist without a subject. But 
that does not prevent God, as the first cause, from being able to preserve 
accidents in existence without a substance. 

That is how accidents miraculously exist without a subject in the 
sacrament of the altar, viz. by God’s power holding them in existence. 


1. So, to the first objection: The saying “the existence of an accident is 
existing-in” (or however else a subject features in the definition of an 
accident) is a definition by addition, as discussed in book VII of the 
Metaphysics.*? A definition by addition is a definition that includes 
something besides the essence of the thing defined, as the definition of 
“snub,” for instance, refers to a nose. Accidents are defined by addition 
because of their natural dependence upon a subject. But that does not 
prevent God from being able to preserve them in existence without a 
subject. Nor does it follow that contradictory things are true at the same 
time, since a subject is not part of an accident’s essence. 

2. To the second objection: As Avicenna says in his Metaphysics, 
existence is not included in the definition of any genus or species, because 
all the particular things in a genus or species share that one definition but 
the genus or species does not exist with one existence in all of them.°? So, 
these are not the true definitions of a substance and an accident: “A 
substance is something that exists in itself’ and “An accident is something 
that exists in something else.” Rather, those are abbreviations for the true 
descriptions, which are: “A substance is a thing whose nature is due 
existence not in something else” and “An accident is a thing whose nature is 
due existence in something else.” Clearly, then, even if an accident 
miraculously exists not in something else, it still does not gain the definition 
of a substance, since it does not become something whose nature is due 
existence not in something else. Nor does it lose the definition of an 
accident, since its nature still remains one that is due existence in something 
else. 

3. To the third objection: There are two fairly probable opinions about the 
things generated from those outward appearances, such as worms and ashes 
and the like. One opinion says that the substance of bread returns again so 
that such things can be generated from it. But unless it is understood 
correctly, this opinion seems unacceptable, for two reasons. 

The first reason is that the substance of bread cannot exist there again. 
For if the substance of bread exists there again, it either does so while the 
outward appearances remain, or after they have been destroyed. But it 
cannot exist there again while the outward appearances remain, since the 
body of Christ remains in the sacrament as long as the outward appearances 


do. So, if the substance of bread existed there while the outward 
appearances remained, at some point the substance of bread and the body of 
Christ would exist there at the same time, which cannot be maintained. Yet 
the substance of bread cannot exist there after the outward appearances 
have been destroyed either, since the substance of bread would then exist 
without the proper accidents of bread, which is also unacceptable. 

The second reason this opinion seems unacceptable has to do with the 
word “return.” When something has been turned into something else, it 
cannot return unless what it was turned into is turned back into it. But the 
substance of bread is not annihilated; it is transubstantiated into the body of 
Christ. Hence, the substance of bread cannot return unless the body of 
Christ is turned back into bread, which is absurd. 

Hence, for this first opinion to be maintained, the substance of bread has 
to be taken as the matter of bread. Yet the previous matter cannot return 
when those outward appearances are destroyed. Instead, God must provide 
some new matter, either by creating it or in some other way. Then from this 
matter the bodies of such things can be generated. 

The second opinion is clearer. It says that when God’s power makes those 
accidents subsist in themselves, it also makes them do and become 
whatever the substance of bread would have done and become if it had 
remained. By this power those outward appearances nourish our bodies, and 
worms or ashes are generated from them as well. 

4. To the fourth objection: The point of the miracle is our faith, viz. so 
that our faith does not lose its merit by the hidden mystery of the sacrament 
being detected. 

5. To the fifth objection: When something is well ordered in view of the 
general order of things, there is no reason why its contrary cannot be well 
ordered for a special reason. In the same way, although God rightly orders 
accidents to exist in a subject in the general order of things, there is no 
reason why God cannot rightly order accidents to exist without a subject in 
the sacrament of the altar, so that our faith can have merit because of what 
lies hidden in the sacrament. 


Question 4 


The next questions were about the members of the body of Christ. The first 
questions were about angels. The second were about human beings. 

There were five questions about angels. About their nature: (1) Are they 
composed of matter and form? About the knowledge of their intellect: (2) 
Can they actually have mormming and evening knowledge simultaneously— 
i.e., can they know things in their own specific nature and in the Word 
simultaneously? About the merit of their will: (3) Can they merit the 
enjoyment of God and enjoy God by one and the same act of charity? 
About their motion: (4) Do they move in an instant? And about their 
effects: (5S) Can they affect or do anything to bodies here below? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. Angels seem to be composed of matter 
and form: 


1. In The Miracles of Sacred Scripture, Augustine says: Out of the unformed matter that was first 
created, the omnipotent God made the various kinds of bodily and non-bodily things, sensitive 


and non-sensitive things, intellectual and non-intellectual things.>1 But angels are non-bodily 
and intellectual things. Therefore, they have matter as a component. 

2. In his book On Unity, Boethius says: Some things are one through the conjunction of simple 
things, such as angels and souls, both of which are one through the conjunction of matter and 


form.22 This leads to the conclusion of the first argument. 
3. Everything in a genus has a genus and a difference. Yet according to Avicenna in his 
Metaphysics, a thing’s genus is taken from the nature of its matter, and its difference is taken 


from the nature of its form.22 Thus, everything in a genus is composed of matter and form. 
But angels are in the genus of substance, since they are substances with a limited species. 
Therefore, angels are composed of matter and form. 

4. If you say that an angel’s difference is not taken from its form but, rather, from something 
formal—viz. its existence—I reply to the contrary: Each thing’s difference is part of its 
essence and included in its definition. But no creature’s existence is its essence, nor is it 


included in its definition, as Avicenna says.>* Therefore, an angel’s difference cannot be taken 
from its existence. 

5. Consider the reason why there cannot be many highest goods. They would have to be alike 
somehow, since each is a highest good, but they would also have to be different somehow, 
otherwise there would not be many of them. Hence, they would have to be composite. Now, 
the same reasoning applies to angels. Since there are many angelic essences, they have to be 
alike somehow and different somehow. Hence, they have to be composite. But matter and 
form are the components of an essence. Therefore, angels are composed of matter and form. 

But to the contrary: In his Treatise Against Eutyches and Nestorius, Boethius says: The nature of a 


non-bodily substance does not rest upon any material foundation.°” But angels are non-bodily. 
Therefore, angels have no matter. 


Answer: Some people hold that angels are composed of matter and form. 
But the nature of angels cannot be so composed because of two things about 
them. 

First, they cannot be so composed because angels have intellects. If 
angels had matter as a component, then everything in them would have to 
exist in a material way, since everything that exists in another does so with 
the other’s way of existing, as it says in the Book on Causes.*° Hence, every 
form that exists in matter has a particular and material existence. So, if 
angels were composed of matter, then the forms by which they understand 
(whatever they are) would have to have a material existence in them. But 
then something impossible would follow: angels would only know about 
particular things. For a form received in a particular way cannot be a source 
of knowledge of universals, as is clear from the case of our senses. Nor can 
this impossibility be avoided by suggesting that angels are composed of 


matter with a different nature than bodily matter. For whatever that other 
matter is, it would still receive an angel’s substantial form in a particular 
way, otherwise the angel would not be a particular thing. Hence, that other 
matter would still be like bodily matter in receiving forms in a particular 
way. Thus, it is impossible for an angel or any intellectual substance to be 
composed of matter, since the intellect and prime matter receive forms in 
different ways, as we have said, and as the Commentator says in book III of 
On the Soul.°’ 

Second, angels cannot be composed of matter and form because they are 
non-bodily. For anything composed of matter has to be like matter in the 
following respect. Considered just in itself, matter lacks every sort of 
distinction, since it lacks form. But, supposing that matter is one thing, it is 
impossible for one matter to receive contrary and unrelated forms unless it 
receives them in distinct parts of itself: one and the same matter cannot 
receive the form of an angel and the form of a stone in the same part of 
itself. Yet matter cannot have distinct parts unless it is divided into them, 
and it cannot be divided into them unless it has dimensions, since a 
substance without quantity is indivisible, as it says in book I of the 
Physics.*® Hence, everything composed of matter must have dimensions, 
and thus nothing non-bodily can be composed of matter. 

Nevertheless, an angel’s substance is not its existence, since only God 
has existence of himself rather than from something else. Hence, in an 
angel we find its substance or nature, which subsists, and its existence, by 
which it subsists—i.e., the act of existing in virtue of which it is said to 
exist, as a thing is said to run in virtue of its act of running. Thus, an angel 
is composed of what exists and that by which it exists, or as Boethius puts 
it, of what exists and existence.°? Moreover, considered just in itself, an 
angel’s substance only potentially exists, since it receives existence from 
something else. Hence, since existence is an angel’s actuality, an angel is 
composed of actuality and potentiality. In this sense, we could grant that an 
angel is composed of matter and form, insofar as every actuality is called 
form and every potentiality is called matter. But this is not the sense of 
matter and form relevant to this question. For unlike form, existence is not 
an actuality that is part of an angel’s essence, and unlike matter, an angel’s 
substance or nature subsists in itself. 


1. So, to the first objection: In his Literal Commentary on Genesis, 
Augustine gives his reading of the unformed matter that God first created.*° 
He says that this unformed matter is signified by the words “heaven and 
earth” when it says: In the beginning God created heaven and earth.*! The 
word “earth” signifies the unformed matter of visible things, he says, and 
the word “heaven” signifies the angelic natures that had not yet been 
formed by turning to the Word. So, the nature of angels is called their 
matter, so to speak, and the gifts of grace or glory are called their form. 
Hence, the passage cited by the first objection is inconclusive. 

2. To the second objection: That book is not in fact by Boethius, so it 
does not have to be taken as authoritative. If it is so taken, however, then we 
can say that it uses “form” and “matter” in the broad sense to refer to 
actuality and potentiality, as we mentioned earlier. 

3. To the third objection: There is a sense in which an angel’s substance 
relates to its existence as matter relates to form, as we have said. Moreover, 
if the essence of matter could be defined, its substance would be its genus, 
and its relationship to form would be its difference. Similarly, the genus of 
angels is taken from the nature of their substance, and their specific 
difference is taken from the relation of their substance to existence. Hence, 
angels differ in species insofar as the substance of one contains more or less 
potentiality than the substance of another. But Avicenna was talking about 
composite substances anyway. 

4, We grant the fourth argument, since an angel’s difference is not taken 
from its existence but, rather, from the disposition of its substance to 
existence. 

5. To the fifth objection: There is no dividing up the highest good because 
in its case what exists and existence are one and the same, which is enough 
to keep there from being more than one of them. But the composition found 
in angels is enough to allow there to be many of them, as what we have said 
makes clear. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems that an angel cannot know 
things in the Word and in their own specific nature simultaneously: 


1. One power cannot perform two of the same acts simultaneously. The intellect, for instance, 
cannot think and think simultaneously. But an angel’s intellect sees things in the Word and in 
their own specific nature by two of the same acts. Therefore, it is impossible for it to see 
things in the Word and in their own specific nature simultaneously. 

2. If you say that an angel’s intellect sees things simultaneously in the Word and in their own 
proper nature in the same way that our intellect sees an eclipse and its cause simultaneously, I 
reply to the contrary: When our intellect sees an eclipse and its cause simultaneously, it takes 
the cause as its reason for thinking of the eclipse. Therefore, it takes the eclipse and its cause 
as one intelligible thing, and hence performs only one act. 

3. One thing can only have one final end. One side of a line, for instance, can only end at one 
point. But the final end of a power is its activity. Therefore, one power cannot perform two 
activities simultaneously, which leads to the conclusion of the first argument. 

4. A power is related to its act as an act is related to its object. But one act cannot have two 
objects. Therefore, one power cannot perform two acts simultaneously, which leads to the 
conclusion of the first argument. 

But to the contrary: Angels see things in the Word because of their blessed vision, which is 
continuous rather than interrupted. So, if they could not see things simultaneously in the Word 
and in their own proper nature, then they would never see things in their own proper nature at 
all. This is especially true of Christ’s soul, which has seen the Word and things in the Word 
from the moment it was created. 


Answer: An angel or a human soul can see things in the Word and in 
their own proper nature simultaneously. 

This answer can be gathered straight from what Augustine says in book 
IV of his Literal Commentary on Genesis, where he states that the six days 
of creation, and their mornings and evenings, are only ordered by nature, 
not by succession.** Hence, the first and second day are simultaneous, as 
are their mornings and evenings. Thus, the vision of things in the Word and 
in their own proper nature is simultaneous as well. 

Just how this is possible, however, can be shown as follows. First, notice 
that activities are not properly attributed to powers, but to the subsisting 
things that act by means of those powers. Our intellective power, for 
instance, is not the agent that thinks but, rather, the source of that activity. 
And just as a substance’s intellective power is the source of its act of 
thinking, so an intelligible species is the source of its power to think. Now, 
one substance can perform distinct acts simultaneously by means of distinct 
powers. Our soul, for instance, both wants and thinks simultaneously. So, 
too, one intellective power can give rise to distinct acts simultaneously if it 
is perfectly united to distinct intelligible species. That is why Al-Ghazali 
considers it impossible to think about more than one thing at a time, since it 
is impossible for the intellect to be actually and completely informed by 


more than one species at a time, just as it is impossible for a body to have 
more than one shape at a time.*? Now, an angel’s vision of things in their 
Own proper nature occurs by means of an intelligible species that inheres in 
it (a species either co-created with it or infused into it). But an angel’s 
vision of things in the Word occurs by means of the species or essence of 
the Word itself, which does not inhere in it, but is, rather, united to its 
intellect as an intelligible object. Moreover, an angel’s intellect can be 
united to the Word while a created species inheres in it as well, because that 
species does not have the same nature as whatever intellectual perfection 
serves as the quasi-material basis for the angel’s union with the Word. 
Hence, two activities issue simultaneously from an angel’s intellect: one by 
reason of its union with the Word (the activity by which it sees things in the 
Word), and one by reason of the intelligible species that informs it (the 
activity by which it sees things in their own proper nature). Nor does its 
attention to the former activity weaken the latter; rather, the former 
strengthens the latter as the reason for it, just as seeing something with our 
own eyes strengthens our ability to imagine it. For the activity that 
constitutes their blessedness is the reason for all the other activities that the 
blessed perform. 

1. That makes the reply to the first objection clear. 

2. We grant the second argument, since the two cases are not analogous. 

3. To the third objection: The two acts do not serve as the end of an 
angel’s intellective power by one and the same means but, rather, by means 
of distinct species. 

4. To the fourth objection: There is no intermediary between an act and 
its object, but there is an intermediary between the intellect and its act, viz. 
a species. Hence, the two cases are not analogous. 


Article 3 


We turn, then, to the third question. Angels do not seem to have merited 
their own blessedness: 


1. Being blessed means being complete, whereas meriting something means being as yet 
incomplete. But one and the same thing cannot be both complete and incomplete 
simultaneously. Therefore, angels cannot merit blessedness while they have it. 

2. Blessed angels are residents of heaven. Yet only travelers on the way to heaven merit 
anything. Hence, if angels merited blessedness in the first instant they were blessed, they were 
both residents of heaven and travelers on the way to heaven simultaneously—which is false, 
since only Christ was both at the same time. 


According to the Philosopher, blessedness consists in activity, but complete activity.44 
Similarly, merit consists in activity, but incomplete activity. Yet the activity of angels cannot 
have been both complete and incomplete simultaneously. Therefore, angels cannot have been 
blessed and also merited blessedness simultaneously. 

But to the contrary: No mere creature has blessedness without meriting it, since blessedness is a 
reward. Yet angels could only have merited it in the first instant they were blessed, since before 
that they lacked grace (as some people hold), and thus could not have merited anything. 
Therefore, angels merited their blessedness in the first instant they had it. 


Answer: There are three positions about the creation of angels. 

One group of people holds that angels were blessed in the first instant of 
their creation. But this is unacceptable, since then other angels would have 
been wretched in the first instant of their creation (which some people are 
even willing to say), which is absurd and was condemned. 

A second group says that all angels were created in a state of grace. Some 
persevered in this state and thus merited blessedness, while others acted 
against it and thus became wretched. There are no problems with this 
position, so I prefer it to the others. 

A third group says that angels were created in a state of pure nature, and 
when some of them turned to the Word, they were given grace and 
blessedness simultaneously. 

This third group divides into three subgroups. 

One subgroup says that angels never merited blessedness. But never 
meriting blessedness only seems true of Christ, since he is the natural Son 
of God and thus inherits the enjoyment of God without meriting it. 

A second subgroup says that angels merit blessedness by the actions they 
perform among us. But this seems unacceptable, since it has the merit 
following the reward, whereas merit is the basis for a reward. 

A third subgroup says that angels merited blessedness in the first instant 
of their creation because they turned to the Word. Among these three 
subgroups, this third position is the most probable. 


To see the reason for this answer, realize that merit relates to its reward as 
motion relates to its end and as a thing’s happening relates to its having 
happened. Now, in the case of things that happen successively, they are 
happening before they have happened. But in the case of things that happen 
immediately, they both are happening and have happened simultaneously. 
For instance, air is illuminated and has been illuminated simultaneously, 
and a thing is created and has been created simultaneously. Here is why: 
The first instant that something has happened is the end of the previous time 
that it did not exist. Hence, that instant retains something proper to this 
previous time, since we can say that before that instant this thing did not 
exist. Now, in the case of things that happen successively, we attribute their 
happening to this previous time. But in the case of things that happen 
instantaneously, we can only attribute their happening to the first instant 
separating their existence from their nonexistence. Hence, in every 
subsequent instant we can say that they have happened, but in that first 
instant—and only then—we can say that they are happening and have 
happened. 

Similarly, in the first instant that angelic minds turned to enjoy the Word, 
they were both blessed because their enjoyment had completely happened, 
so to speak, and they also merited blessedness because they were turning to 
the Word—not as though their turning happened after the completion of 
their blessedness but, rather, while their blessedness was itself happening. 
After that, however, angelic minds are only blessed, without also meriting 
blessedness. The same is true of contrition, since the preparation for grace 
ends in the same instant that grace is infused. 

1. So, to the first objection: We do not have to hold that one and the same 
thing is both complete and incomplete simultaneously. We only have to 
hold that it is complete and that its incompletion has come to an end 
simultaneously, at least when it is first complete. 

2. To the second objection: Angels merit blessedness, not like travelers 
far from their destination, but like travelers standing right at the end of the 
way to their destination. 

3. To the third objection: See the reply to the first objection. 


Article 4 


We turn, then, to the fourth question. An angel seems to move in an instant: 


1. The book On Intelligences says that in the case of angelic motion, the extension of space does 


not make for distance.*° But the distance made by the extension of space is the reason things 
cannot go just as quickly to places near and to places far. Hence, an angel can go just as 
quickly to places near and to places far. But everything like that moves in an instant. 
Therefore, an angel moves in an instant. 

2. An indivisible mover relates to indivisible and instantaneous motion in the way that a divisible 
mover relates to divisible or successive motion. But a body (a divisible mover) moves 
successively in a divisible time. Therefore, an angel (an indivisible mover, since it lacks 
quantity) moves immediately in an instant. 

3. In book IV of the Physics, the Philosopher proves that if something were to move in a 
vacuum, then it would move in an instant, since the surrounding medium would not offer it 


any resistance.*© But just as a vacuum does not resist a body in motion, occupied space does 
not resist an angel in motion. Therefore, an angel moves in an instant. 
But to the contrary: In book VIII of his Literal Commentary on Genesis, Augustine says that God 


moves spiritual creatures through time.*’ Yet an angel is a spiritual creature. Therefore, an 
angel moves through time, not in an instant. 


Answer: Every change has to involve succession and time in some sense, 
since the endpoints of any change are opposites and do not co-occur, as 
book I of the Physics makes clear.*® Hence, every changing thing must be at 
one endpoint of change before, and at the other endpoint of change after, 
which results in succession. 

In the case of bodily changes, however, there are two ways of passing 
from one endpoint of change to the other. 

One way is to pass from an instant to an instant. But this is only possible 
when the change’s endpoints have some sort of middle between them, as 
there is a middle time between two instants.*? This is clear in the case of 
locomotion, alteration, increase, and decrease. These changes are called 
continuous because of the continuity of what they pass over, which makes 
them more and less continuous. 

Another way of passing from one endpoint of change to the other is to 
pass from time to an instant. This happens when the change’s endpoints are 
a privation and a form, which have no middle between them. Hence, there 
is no passing from one of these endpoints to the other without being at 
either of them, as the passage from one instant to another is at neither of 
them while it is in the middle. These sorts of changes include generation, 
corruption, illumination, and the like. In their case, we have to call the 


whole previous time one endpoint and the instant when that time ends the 
other endpoint. For changes of this sort are themselves endpoints of certain 
changes. The illumination of the day, for instance, is the endpoint of the 
sun’s locomotion. Hence, the whole time the sun was moving to some point 
directly opposite the earth, there was darkness, but the instant the sun 
arrived at that point, there is light. The same goes for generation and 
corruption, which are endpoints of alteration. Now, there is no middle 
between time and an instant, nor is there any instant immediately prior to 
the last instant of time. Hence, in the case of changes that pass from one 
endpoint to the other without going through a middle, there is no last instant 
when they were at the endpoint from which they passed. Rather, there is a 
last time when they were there, which ends the instant they are at the 
endpoint to which they passed. That is why changes of this sort are called 
instantaneous. 

Yet this cannot be said about an angel’s motion, since its motion is not 
the endpoint of any continuous change. So, we have to think of an angel’s 
passing from one endpoint of motion to another like the passage from an 
instant to an instant, not like the passage from time to an instant, since time 
presupposes change. And since an angel does not depend on any change in 
order to be at the endpoint from which it moves, it does not exist there in 
time, but in a certain “now.” It exists likewise in another “now” at the 
endpoint to which it moves. Yet “nows” of this sort are not endpoints of 
time, since time is the numbering of the motion of the heavens, and an 
angel’s motion does not depend on the motion of the heavens. Hence, an 
angel’s motion is not measured by that numbering, nor does it have to 
extend continuously through a middle time. For the continuity of time 
results from the continuity of motion, and the continuity of motion results 
from the continuity of the extension that motion passes over, as shown in 
book IV of the Physics.°° Yet an angel’s activities (the reason it is said to 
move through different places) have no continuity; they just follow one 
after the other. Hence, the “nows” that measure an angel’s motion follow 
one after the other, and there is nothing continuous between them. This 
plurality of “nows” following one after the other is a sort of time, in which 
an angel is said to move. 


This agrees with the Philosopher’s words in book IV of the Physics, 
where he says that the same reasoning applies to indivisible motion and to 
the time composed of “nows.”°! 

1. So, to the first objection: The distance of space is not the reason 
angelic motion takes time; the reason is that the endpoints of its motion do 
not co-occur—i.e., an angel cannot be in two places at once. 

2. To the second objection: The succession of motion does not only result 
from the division of the mover but also from the division of what the 
motion passes over. For the before and after of motion corresponds to the 
before and after of extension, as shown in book IV of the Physics.°* So, 
even though an angel is indivisible, the places it moves are divisible from 
each other, and hence its motion has to involve some division. 

3. To the third objection: Although occupied space does not hinder an 
angel’s motion, its motion still has to involve distinct “nows” for the reason 
just given. But the Philosopher’s argument is a reduction to absurdity, not a 
demonstrative proof, as the Commentator says in the same place.” 


Article 5 


We turn, then, to the fifth question. It seems that angels cannot act on 
bodies here below: 


1. Action can only occur between things that have something in common. But angels have 
nothing in common with bodies here below, since there is no genus common to corruptible 


and incorruptible things, as it says in book X of the Metaphysics.°* Therefore, angels cannot 
act on these bodies. 

2. If angels act on bodies here below, then they either do so by command, or by some sort of 
influence. If they do so by command, then they can act equally on something near and on 
something far. But that contradicts the words of Damascene, who says that angels are where 


they act.2> Yet if angels act on these bodies by some influence, then their influence has to 
pass through a medium. But a bodily medium cannot receive a spiritual impression. Therefore, 
there is no way for angels to act on bodies here below or on our souls. 

3. Angels cannot affect or influence bodies here below in the way that a spring influences a 
stream—i.e., as if the numerically same thing were first in an angel and then came to be in the 
bodies here below. For then angels would lose something of themselves when they acted. Yet 
neither can they create what these bodies receive through their influence, since angels are not 
creators. Yet neither can they actualize it from the potentiality of bodies, since nature alone 
suffices for such effects. Therefore, angels have no way to act on bodies here below. 

But to the contrary: In book II of On the Trinity, Augustine says that everything God does among 


bodies is done through the ministry of angels. 2© And in book IV of the Dialogues, Gregory 
says that everything bodily is administered by spiritual substances.” 

Answer: Philosophers have held two opinions about the action of angels 
on bodies here below. In book XI of the Metaphysics, the Commentator 
holds that spiritual substances can only affect bodies here below by means 
of the heavenly bodies above, which (the philosophers say) are moved by 
non-bodily substances.°° 

But in his Metaphysics and in his book On the Soul, Avicenna holds that 
angels affect bodies here below in two ways: by the motion of the spheres 
above, and directly by command.°? For the forms of angelic intellects are 
productive, he thinks, and sensible bodies obey the thoughts of angels more 
than their own active and passive qualities. So, he thinks, sometimes bodies 
here below are transformed by the thoughts of higher substances, in 
addition to the whole order of natural causes. 

But this second opinion contradicts Augustine’s words in book III of On 
the Trinity, where he says that bodily matter does not obey the command of 
angels.°° The opinion is unreasonable as well. We can grant that what exists 
in matter potentially, exists in spiritual substances actually and more nobly. 
But the potentiality of bodily matter is not proportioned to the actuality of a 
spiritual substance’s existence. Yet an agent has to be proportioned to 
matter in order to actualize its potential. Hence, no created spiritual 


substance has the power to transform matter directly; it can only do so by 
means of a natural agent. 

Now, although angels cannot make bodily matter obey them by 
immediately changing its form, they can make matter obey them by 
naturally changing its place. So, with this power angels can assemble and 
arrange certain natural agents to produce a certain effect. But only God’s 
power can do what natural powers cannot, since only it can change the 
natural order. 

Our minds, however, are proportioned to angels and near enough to them 
to receive their action. Thus, angels can act on our minds in two ways. One 
way is by reinforcing our intellect, as a hotter body reinforces one that is 
less hot. Another is like the way angels act on bodies, viz. by having a 
natural agent act on our intellect. This happens when light from an angel 
illuminates our mental images so that they can produce more noble thoughts 
than they could produce by the light of our agent intellect. 

1. So, to the first objection: Angels do have something in common with 
bodies here below—namely the commonality between a mover and what it 
moves. Angels can move bodies by changing their place, which they can do 
just as directly with bodies here below as they can with the heavenly bodies 
above. So, my judgment about the action of angels on these bodies is a 
middle way between the two opinions of the philosophers mentioned 
earlier. 

2. To the second objection: An angel acts on bodies here below by 
moving them from place to place by command. But this command comes 
with active power, which must somehow be present in order to move a 
body, since a mover and what it moves have to be simultaneous, as proved 
in book VII of the Physics.®! But the action that influences our souls by 
reinforcing our intellect does not have to pass through a bodily medium. As 
Augustine says, order is to spirits what position is to bodies,°* and in the 
order of nature our souls touch angels (so to speak) just as a lower angel 
touches a higher one. Hence, there is no need for an intervening bodily 
medium. 

3. To the third objection: Angels do not create anything in our souls or in 
natural bodies; they only actualize their potential. Even though a natural 


agent can also actualize their potential, it cannot do so as perfectly as an 
angel. 


Question 5 


The next questions related to human beings. The first were about their 
nature, the second about grace, the third about sins, and the fourth about 
glory. 

There were two questions about human nature: (1) Are vegetative and 
sensitive souls a result of creation? and (2) Is commanding an act of will or 
of reason? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems that vegetative and sensitive 
souls are brought to exist by creation: 


1. 


As Augustine says in his book On True Religion, in the order of nature a living substance is 


greater than a non-living substance.°? But vegetative and sensitive souls are living substances. 
Hence, they are nobler than all non-living substances. Yet some non-living substances were 
created directly by God, such as the world’s elements. Therefore, sensitive and vegetative 
souls are also created directly by God, since the nobility of the product indicates the nobility 
of its producer. 

Everything that comes to exist in its own right either comes to exist from something or comes 
to exist from nothing. Now, sensitive souls come to exist in their own right. But they do not 
come to exist from something, since they do not have matter as a part. Therefore, they come to 
exist from nothing. Here is the proof of the minor premise: Everything that has existence in its 
own right, but has not always existed, comes to exist in its own right. Now, the sensitive soul 
truly has existence, since it is an acting substance (as it moves the body), and nothing has its 
own activity without having its own existence. But an animal’s sensitive soul has not always 
existed. Hence, it comes to exist in its own right. Therefore, it follows that sensitive souls are 
created. 


But to the contrary: 


1. In book II of On the Soul, the Philosopher says that the first change of a sensitive thing is 


produced by what generates it.°4 But the first change of a sensitive thing is the acquisition of 
its first actuality, which is the sensitive soul. Therefore, the sensitive soul is produced by 
generation, not creation. 

2. Everything that preexists in an animal or a human being’s seed is a result of generation, not 
creation. But vegetative and sensitive souls preexist in a human being’s seed, since it is a 
living thing before it is an animal, and an animal before it is a human being, as the 


Philosopher says in book XVI of On Animals.®° Therefore, even in the case of human beings, 
vegetative and sensitive souls are a result of generation. 

3. God acts in an instant, whereas nature acts successively. So, everything brought to exist by 
successive action is produced by a natural agent. But vegetative and sensitive souls are made 
to exist by successive action, since the product of conception is given life and sensation over a 
set period of time. Therefore, vegetative and sensitive souls are produced by a natural agent, 
not by creation. 


Answer: There are two opinions on this question. Some say that 
vegetative and sensitive souls are a result of creation, while others say that 
they are a result of generation. 

In fact, this difference applies not only to the opinions of philosophers 
about these souls but about all substantial forms. For some philosophers, 
such as Plato and Avicenna, hold that all forms are produced from 
without.°° They were convinced of this by two reasons in particular. The 
first reason is this: since forms do not have matter as a part, they can only 
come to exist from nothing, and must therefore be produced by creation. 
The second reason is this: the only sources of action that these philosophers 
recognized in the bodies here below were the active and passive qualities of 
such bodies, which they considered insufficient to produce substantial 
forms, since nothing acts beyond its own species.” 

But these philosophers were mistaken about this, since they thought that 
forms come to exist in their own right, whereas in fact the only things that 
come to exist in their own right are composites of matter and form, which 
exist in their own right as well. For forms are not said to exist as subsisting 
things but, rather, as that by which their composites exist. Hence, forms are 
not said to come to exist by being produced in their own right but, rather, by 
their composites being produced, and composites are produced by the 
transformation of their matter from potentiality to actuality. Hence, just as 
composites are produced by natural agents, so too are non-subsisting forms. 
Moreover, the active and passive qualities of bodies produce such 
substantial forms by the power of substantial forms themselves, which use 


such qualities as instruments. Fire’s heat, for instance, acts as an instrument 
of the nutritive soul, as it says in book II of On the Soul. 

Now, vegetative and sensitive souls are non-subsisting forms; otherwise 
they would remain after their bodies are destroyed. Hence, such forms are 
produced by generation along with their composites, as is true of other 
material forms as well. Only intellective souls (which exist as subsisting 
things, since they remain after their bodies) are produced from without by 
creation. 

Now, if a human being’s vegetative, sensitive, and intellective nature 
were rooted in different souls, then even a human being’s vegetative and 
sensitive souls would result from generation. But this opinion contradicts 
the words of the philosophers, who hold that one ensouled thing has only 
one soul, which is the source of all the soul’s activities. It also contradicts 
the words of the saints, who deny that there are two souls in one human 
being, as the book On Church Dogmas makes clear.°? Hence, I affirm that a 
human being has only one soul with vegetative, sensitive, and intellective 
powers, and I say that a human being’s soul (which supports all these 
powers) is created by God. Nevertheless, a natural agent produces a human 
being’s organized body, complete with the powers that actualize its bodily 
parts. 

1. So, to the first objection: Sensitive and vegetative souls are not living 
substances, nor are they subsisting things; they are sources of life and 
existence. Nor does a nobler thing have to be created directly by God just 
because a less noble thing is. God can produce nobler and less noble things 
however God likes, since the divine power is unlimited and the divine 
nature does not necessitate God’s actions. For instance, the first brute 
animals were produced directly by God, but nobler human beings are now 
generated from seed. 

2. To the second objection: Sensitive souls neither exist, nor come to 
exist, nor act by themselves, since the body shares in all the sensitive soul’s 
activities. For sensitive souls have two motive powers. One power is 
appetitive and commands, which cannot be done without the body. The 
other is commanded, and is joined to the muscles and nerves as the source 
of their mobility. But the distinction of an animal’s bodily parts means that 


one of its parts is a mover, and another is moved, which is how animals can 
move by themselves. 

I grant the arguments made to the contrary, except where human beings 
are concerned. For although vegetative and sensitive souls preexist 
incompletely in human seed, nevertheless they cease to exist with the 
creation of the rational soul, which contains completely what they contained 
incompletely. As Avicenna says, many generations and corruptions occur 
within the generation of an animal from seed.”° 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. Commanding seems to be an act of 
reason: 


In book I of the Ethics, the Philosopher says: reason urges them aright and toward the best 


objects.’4 And he says: in the continent man it obeys reason.’ Therefore, commanding and 
urging and the like are acts of reason. 

But to the contrary: A lord commands, and we are the lords of our actions by our will. Therefore, 
commanding is an act of will. 


Answer: Commanding involves two things, one that comes from reason 
and another that comes from the will. For the will commands and inclines 
us to do something, since it moves us as an agent; whereas reason directs us 
to accomplish what the will commands, since directing is its province. As 
for their order, first the will inclines us to something that we choose, and 
then when we begin to accomplish it, reason directs us to the things 
required by our choice. Hence, commanding comes directly from reason, 
but comes from the will as its first mover, so to speak. 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Question 6 


Article 1 


The next question was about grace: Is charity increased in essence? 
It seems not: 


1. Since increase is a certain change or variation, something increased in essence is changed or 
varied in essence. But what is changed or varied in essence is either generated or corrupted. 
Hence, if charity were increased in essence, it would be corrupted (it could not be generated, 
since it already exists). 

2. Charity’s only quantity is in its power, and its power is its essence. Hence, charity’s quantity is 
its essence. Thus, charity’s quantity cannot be varied without its essence being varied. Hence, 
if charity were increased in essence, its essence would have to be generated or corrupted. 

But to the contrary: Our essential reward in heaven corresponds to the essence of our charity. But 
some have achieved a greater essential reward in heaven. Therefore, their charity was 

increased in essence. 


Answer: Charity is increased in essence. 

Notice, however, that the preposition “in” expresses various 
relationships. Sometimes it denotes a subject, as when we say: “He is pale 
in the face.””° For his face is the subject of paleness. But sometimes it 
denotes a form, as when we say: “He is marked in his paleness.” So, when 
something is said to change in this or in that, this and that can either be 
taken as a subject or as a form. When we talk about “a change in his hand,” 
for instance, we are denoting the subject of the change. But when we talk 
about “a change in place,” we are denoting the specific form of the change. 

Accordingly, when we talk about charity increasing in essence, we are 
denoting the subject of the increase, so that the sense is: “Charity’s very 
essence is increased.” This is like saying: “The pale man is increased in 
essence.” But we are not designating the specific form of the change, as if 
the sense were: “an increase in his essence.” In other words, the increase is 
a change to its existence or to its essence, but the increase itself is a change 
of its quantity. And although charity’s quantity, which is its power, is the 
Same as its essence, charity’s essence need not be destroyed by its increase. 
Even in the case of bodily increases, the essence of quantity is not 
destroyed by its increase, since it always has indeterminate dimensions, 
while its change from small to large—its increase—is in the various 
determinations it receives. So, too, the power of charity is not destroyed in 
its essence; its determinations just vary. For every form received in a 
subject gets its determination from the capacity of the receiver. Hence, the 
more a subject of charity is disposed to charity by turning to God, the more 
it participates in charity. And in that sense charity is said to increase in 
essence. 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Question 7 


The next two questions were about human sins: (1) Did Peter sin mortally 
by denying Christ? and (2) Without a dispensation, is it a mortal sin to have 
more than one prebend without the responsibility to care for souls? 


Article 1 
We turn, then, to the first question. Peter does not seem to have sinned 
mortally by denying Christ: 


1. A certain gloss says that he sinned by being caught off guard./4 But sins committed by being 


caught off guard are venial, not mortal. Hence our impulses (which catch us off guard) are 
venial sins. Therefore, Peter sinned venially, not mortally. 
2. In his book On Loving God, Bernard says that Peter’s charity was put to sleep, not 


extinguished. /° But mortal sin extinguishes charity. Therefore, Peter did not sin mortally. 
But to the contrary: In his Morals, Gregory says that Peter was rescued from the jaws of the 


devil.”© But only mortal sin puts one in the jaws of the devil. Hence, Peter sinned mortally. 


Answer: Without a doubt, Peter sinned mortally by denying Christ. 

Two things make this clear. First, Peter denied his faith in Christ right 
when it was put to the test and he was asked to confess it. For confession on 
the lips leads to salvation, as Romans 10 says.’’ Hence, a confession of 
faith is necessary for salvation in such circumstances. And lying about 
matters of faith in particular is most pernicious, as Augustine says in his 
book On Lying.”® 

Second, Peter added swearing a false oath and blasphemy to not 
confessing and lying. As Matthew 26 says: He began to curse and to swear 
that he did not know the man.”” Yet these are obviously grave sins. Hence 
the gloss says: Third, he began to curse and to swear that he did not know 
the man, since persevering in sin increases its evil, and those who spurn 
lesser sins, fall into greater ones.°° 

1. So, to the first objection: There are two senses of being caught off 
guard. In one sense, being caught off guard is the opposite of deliberating. 
This is the sense in which our impulses catch us off guard, but it is not the 
sense in which Peter sinned by being caught off guard. In another sense, 


being caught off guard is the opposite of choosing. This is the sense in 
which Peter sinned by being caught off guard. For he did not sin by choice, 
as though out of set wickedness, but out of fear. Yet being caught off guard 
in this sense does not excuse one from mortal sin, as is clear from the case 
of incontinent people, who are overcome by concupiscence and fornicate in 
spite of their intention to remain continent. 

2. To the second objection: Bernard is speaking improperly there. In 
order to come out true, his words have to be taken in one of two ways. They 
could be taken to refer to a sort of love between friends, which Peter had for 
Christ, and which he still had even after denying him. But if they are taken 
to refer to the charity given by grace, then they have to mean that Peter’s 
charity was not extinguished from divine predestination, which was 
preparing his repentance, even though it was actually extinguished in him. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. Without a dispensation, it seems to be 
a mortal sin to have more than one prebend without the responsibility to 
care for souls: 


1. Itis a mortal sin to do something against a statute of a council of the Church. Yet having more 
than one prebend is against a statute of a general council of the Church. Therefore, it is a 
mortal sin. Here is the proof of the minor premise: Distinction LXX contains a decree of Pope 
Urban beginning with the words Holy canons, which says: It is completely forbidden for any 
man to hold a title in two churches; instead, let each man be a canon in the one church in 
which he holds a title. Even though a bishop can put one man in charge of multiple churches, 


one man should only be a canon with a prebend in the one church in which he is enrolled.®1 
2. Cause xxi, q.1, contains a decree of the seventh council, which says: From now on a cleric 
may not be counted in two churches. That is the profit of business and filthy lucre, and is 


totally foreign to the custom of the Church.®2 This leads to the conclusion of the first 
argument. 
3. Chrysostom says: What was shameful in the darkness, should be shameful in the light; what 


was not allowed in figure, I consider forbidden in reality.°9 But among the levitical priests, a 
man with an office in Bethlehem was not allowed to hold an office in Jerusalem. Yet we 
should be more perfect. Therefore, a man with an office in Tyre should not hold an office in 
Damascus. 


Bernard says: A man with many benefices will have many punishments.°4 Yet a man with 
more than one prebend has many benefices, and will therefore have many punishments. 
Hence, having more than one prebend is a very grave sin. 

5. It is a mortal sin to put oneself at risk and in danger of mortal sin. Yet a man with two 
prebends puts himself at risk and in danger of mortal sin. For when a man accepts more than 
one prebend, he swears to fulfill the statutes of each church giving him a prebend. But 
sometimes these statutes cannot both be fulfilled, as when elections are held in both churches 
at the same time, or when there is some business to be done in both churches. This is 
especially true when a man has obligations to two churches in a legal dispute with each other. 
Therefore, it seems to be a mortal sin to have more than one prebend. 

But to the contrary: 


1. The Church would not tolerate something that tended toward danger. Yet the Church does 
commonly tolerate a man having two prebends. Therefore, there is no danger of mortal sin in 
having two prebends. 

2. Aman with patrimony is allowed to accept a prebend. But ecclesiastical benefices have more 
in common than patrimony and prebends. Therefore, a man with one prebend is allowed to 
accept another. 


Answer: It is dangerous to answer questions about mortal sin unless the 
truth is clear. For the error of not believing that a mortal sin is a mortal sin 
does not excuse one from guilt entirely, although it may do so to an extent; 
and the error of believing that something is a mortal sin when it is not, 
binds the conscience under pain of sin. 

But answering such questions is especially dangerous when the truth is 
ambiguous, as is the case with this one, since it is a question for theologians 
insofar as it depends on divine law or natural law, and a question for 


lawyers insofar as it depends on positive law, and different theologians give 
contrary answers, as do different lawyers. 

The question is not clearly answered by divine law, since no express 
mention is made of it in sacred scripture. Perhaps an answer can be 
reasonably inferred from certain parts of scripture, but they still do not point 
directly to the truth. Considering natural law, however, the answer currently 
seems to me to be the following. There are many different kinds of human 
actions. Some actions have an inseparable deformity that makes it 
impossible to perform them well, such as fornication and adultery and the 
like. But having more than one prebend does not seem like this kind of 
action, otherwise no man could ever receive a dispensation to do so, which 
no one wants to say. Other actions are neither good nor evil in themselves 
but, rather, neutral, such as picking up a stick off the ground and the like. 
Now, some people say that having more than one prebend is this kind of 
action, and they allow it by comparing it to having more than one apple. 
But this seems false, since having more than one prebend is disordered in a 
number of ways. No man can serve in more than one of the churches giving 
him a prebend, yet the purpose of a prebend is to serve as a stipend for 
those serving God in that place. Giving one man more than one place also 
results in less worship of God. Sometimes it also results in defrauding the 
wills and testaments of those who donated their goods to the churches so 
that a certain number of men could serve God there. It also results in 
inequality when one man abounds in benefices while another cannot even 
have one. It is easy to recognize many other results like this. Hence, having 
more than one prebend cannot be a neutral action. Much less can it be one 
that is good in itself, such as giving alms and the like. 

But there are other actions that are somewhat deformed or disordered 
when considered in themselves, and yet can still be done well in certain 
circumstances. Hitting or killing a human being, for instance, is somewhat 
deformed in itself. But if an evildoer is killed because of justice, or an 
offender is hit for the sake of discipline, then it is not a sin; it is virtuous. 
Now, having more than one prebend seems to be this kind of action. 
Although it is disordered in some ways, those ways can be totally removed 
by other circumstances that make it honorable. Suppose a man’s service 
was needed in more than one church, for instance, and that he could serve 
the church better or just as well while absent as someone else could while 


present, and that other similar circumstances obtained. A man with the right 
intention in such circumstances would not sin by having more than one 
prebend, even without a dispensation—at least if we are only considering 
natural law. For dispensations do not apply to natural law; they only apply 
to positive law. But if a man had more than one benefice with the intention 
of getting rich, or living lavishly, or more easily being promoted to the 
episcopacy from one of the churches giving him a prebend, then the 
deformities just mentioned would not be removed; they would be 
compounded. A man with such intentions is not even allowed to have one 
benefice, which is not disordered in itself at all. This is the answer that 
would be given to the question based on natural law, if there were no 
positive law. 

Now, it is certain that ancient laws forbade having more than one 
prebend. Yet some people say that custom has repealed those laws. Clearly, 
then, this custom is contrary to that ancient prohibition, since human laws 
are repealed by contrary customs. But other people say that this custom 
does not repeal those ancient laws, citing this decree: Patience tolerates 
many things that would be found null and void by the force of justice if they 
were brought before the judge.®° This debate should be left to the lawyers. 
But this much seems true: To the extent that those ancient laws reflect 
natural law, they cannot be repealed by contrary custom, which is to that 
extent irrational. To the extent that they only reflect positive law, however, 
they can be repealed, especially if those who tolerate the contrary custom 
have the power to change positive law and intend to change those ancient 
laws by such toleration. Therefore, if the ancient laws prohibiting it remain 
in force, then contrary custom notwithstanding, it is certain that no man can 
have more than one prebend without a dispensation—not even in the 
circumstances that can make it honorable when only natural law is 
considered. But if the ancient laws have been repealed by custom, then 
having more than one prebend is allowed in such circumstances even 
without a dispensation. In any other circumstances, however, it is not 
allowed, not even with a dispensation. For human dispensations only free us 
from the obligations of positive law, not of natural law, since human beings 
establish positive law and can therefore dispense from it. 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Question 8 


Article 1 


The next question was about glory: Are all the saints canonized by the 
Church in glory or are some of them in hell? 
It seems that some of those canonized by the Church can be in hell: 


1. No one can be as certain about a person’s state as that very person, since no one knows a 


man’s thoughts except the spirit of the man which is in him, as it says in 2 Corinthians 2,86 
But not even that person can be certain about being in the state of salvation. As Ecclesiastes 


11 says: No man knows whether he is worthy of love or hatred.2” Much less, then, can the 
pope know. Therefore, the pope can err when he canonizes someone. 

2. Anyone can err when their judgments are based on fallible sources. But the Church’s 
judgment about the canonization of saints is based on human testimony (viz. witnesses for the 
inquiry into their life and miracles), and human testimony is fallible. Therefore, it seems that 
the Church can err when canonizing saints. 

But to the contrary: 


1. The Church cannot commit a damnable error. But it would be a damnable error to venerate 
sinners as saints, since those who discovered their sins or heresy (if it so happened) could be 
led into error. Therefore, the Church cannot err about such matters. 

2. Furthermore, in a letter to Jerome, Augustine says that our faith would waver if any falsehood 


were admitted in the canonical scriptures, since our faith depends upon them.28 But just as we 
are bound to believe what the sacred scriptures contain, so we are bound to believe what the 
Church commonly determines. Hence, those who believe things contrary to the determination 
of the Church’s councils are judged heretics. Therefore, the common judgment of the Church 
cannot be erroneous, which leads to the conclusion of the previous argument. 


Answer: Something judged possible when considered in itself can be 
found impossible when considered in relation to something extrinsic to it. 
So, I say, it is possible for those with authority in the Church to err in their 
judgments about anything you like, provided that we only consider the 
people themselves. But if we consider divine providence, it is certainly 
impossible for the universal Church to err in judgments about matters of 
faith. For the Holy Spirit guides the Church to avoid error about things 
necessary for salvation. As Christ promised in John 16: when the Spirit 
comes, he will teach you all truth.®° Hence, we should hold more firmly to 
the pope’s judgment than to the opinion of any wise people about the 
scriptures, since it is for the pope to make determinations about the faith, 


which he professes with his judgments. For even though Caiaphas was 
wicked, he was still bound to prophecy unknowingly since he was the high 
priest, as it says in John 11.%° Yet false witnesses make it possible for the 
Church to err in judgments about particular actions, as in verdicts on 
matters of property, crimes, and the like. 

Now, the canonization of saints is midway between these two sorts of 
judgments. But since the honor that we give to the saints is a sort of 
profession of our faith in the glory of the saints, we should devoutly believe 
that the Church cannot err in judgments about them either. 

1. So, to the first objection: The canonization of saints is the prerogative 
of the pope, who can become certain about people’s state through the 
inquiry into their life and the attestation of their miracles, and especially 
through the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, who searches everything, even 
the depths of God.°! 

2. To the second objection: In such matters, divine providence preserves 
the Church from error due to fallible human testimony. 
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Quodlibet X 


There were questions about God, about angels, and about the soul. 


Question 1 


There were three questions about God. The first was about God’s oneness, 
the second about God’s judgment, and the third about God’s sacrament. 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. In line with the Master’s opinion, 
“oneness” seems to indicate something affirmative about God, and not 
merely a negation: 


1. Real things are not composed of privations. Yet numbers are composed of ones.! And 


numbers are real things, since they are a species of quantity. Therefore, “oneness” does not 
merely indicate a privation. 

2. Numbers result from distinction. Hence, if “oneness” and “number” did not indicate 
something real about God, then real distinction would not apply to God, which is the Sabellian 
heresy. 

3. Suppose “oneness” and “number” were merely negations about God. Now, “oneness” would 
only seem to negate number, and “number” would only seem to negate oneness. Hence, each 
of them would only be the negation of a negation about God. But the negation of a negation 
only exists in our minds. Hence, oneness and number would not really exist in God, which is 
unacceptable. Therefore, “oneness” and “number” affirm something about God. 

But to the contrary: 


1. Every predicate that applies to a thing applies with its own meaning. But the meaning of “one” 


involves a negation, since “one” means “what is not divided,” as the Philosopher says.2 
Therefore, “one” applies to God merely as a negation. 
2. In book X of the Metaphysics, the Philosopher says that one and many are opposed to each 


” 


other like privation and possession.* But a privation is merely a negation. Therefore, “one 
(which corresponds to “privation” in the pair just mentioned) merely indicates a negation. 

3. “One” does not add anything real to “existent,” otherwise a thing would not be one by its own 
essence. Hence, “one” adds something to “existent” in our minds alone. Now, negations and 
relations are the only things that exist in our minds alone. Yet “one” does not add a relation to 
“existent,” since “one” is not said in relation to anything. Therefore, “one” seems to add a 
negation to “existent.” 


Answer: “One” in the sense that refers to the principle of numbers 
necessarily affirms something about that to which it is attributed. For 
numbers are composed of ones.” So, if “one” in this sense did not refer to 
something real, then numbers could not be real things, and hence could not 
constitute the species of any genus. 

So, if the “one” interchangeable with “existent” were the same as the 
“one” referring to the principle of numbers, then the “one” interchangeable 
with “existent” would have to add something affirmative to “existent.” 
Avicenna grants as much. Hence he claims that the “one” interchangeable 
with “existent” adds something to “existent” about the genus of measure.° 
But that is impossible. To see why,’ suppose that the “one” interchangeable 
with “existent” were attributed to something. Now, the thing that “one” in 
this sense adds to “existent” would itself have to be one. Yet it will either be 
one by an additional oneness, which would lead to an infinite regress, or it 
will be one by its own essence. But if it is one by its own essence, then we 
might as well have said that from the beginning—viz. that an existent is one 
by its own essence and not by some additional thing. 

Therefore, in line with the opinion of Aristotle and his Commentator,® the 
“one” that is interchangeable with “existent” adds nothing real to “existent.” 
It merely adds the negation of division. Accordingly, “one” in this sense 
both affirms something insofar as its meaning includes “existent” and 
merely indicates a negation insofar as it adds to “existent.” Whereas the 
“one” that refers to the principle of numbers adds something to “existent” 
about the genus of measure. Yet this “one” and the resulting numbers only 
apply to things that have dimensions, since such numbers result from 


dividing a continuum.’ The numbers that result from dividing a continuum 
are the subject matter of arithmetic, as even Avicenna recognizes. 

Now, characteristics proper to bodily things cannot be attributed to God 
or to any other spiritual substances. For this reason, the “one” and 
“number” contained in the genus of quantity are not attributed to God or to 
other non-bodily substances; only the “one” interchangeable with “existent” 
and its opposite “many” are attributed to them. Hence, the “oneness” 
attributed to God merely indicates a negation insofar as it adds to 
“existent,” although it affirms something insofar as it includes “existent,” 
since “one” means “an undivided existent.” 

1. So, to the first objection: That argument only works for the “one” that 
refers to the principle of numbers. 

2. To the second objection: That argument would work, if “one” and 
“number” did not affirm anything real about God. But they do affirm 
something real (whether distinct or not distinct) insofar as the meaning of 
“one” includes “existent,” as we have said. 

3. To the third objection: The meaning of “many” includes the negation 
of a thing, but the meaning of “one” includes the negation of a thing and its 
negation. The following makes this clear. “One” means “what is not 
divided.” But the “one” interchangeable with “existent” has to negate the 
sort of division involved in every division, which is the division by 
affirmation and negation. Hence, the meaning of “one” is based on the 
negation of such division. For “one” means “what is not divided by a 
division that makes it both this and not this.” Hence, since this “one” 
negates both an affirmation and its negation, this “one” means the negation 
of a thing and its negation. But the meaning of “many” includes just such a 
division, since things are many when they are divided in such a way that 
one of them is not the other. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems that Christ will not come 
down to earth to judge: 


1. The gloss on the verse The Lord is in his holy temple, etc., of the Psalms says that God judges 


the good and the bad from heaven. 10 Therefore, the judgment will not be on earth, but in 
heaven. 

2. A judge’s honor requires those to be judged to go to the judge, not the other way around. But 
Christ is the most honorable judge, and his place is in heaven. Therefore, human beings will 
go up to heaven to be judged; Christ will not come down to earth to judge them. 

3. If the judgment were going to be on earth, then it would have to be in the Valley of Josaphat, 


as Joel 3 says.!! But that place could not hold so many people, and hence the judgment will 
not be there. Therefore, the judgment will not be anywhere on earth. 
But to the contrary: 


1. 1 Thessalonians 4 says: The Lord himself will come down from heaven with a command, with 


the cry of an archangel, and with the trumpet of God.!? Therefore, the judgment will not be in 
heaven. 

2. The judgment will include not only the elect, but also the reprobate, whose bodies will be 
large and heavy, and thus not fit for a heavenly place, but for an earthly one. Therefore, the 
judgment will not be in heaven, but on earth. 


Answer: The point of judgment is to deal out rewards, and since our 
reward is twofold, viz. of soul and of body, God’s judgment is 
correspondingly twofold. With one judgment God blesses or damns human 
beings in their souls. This judgment happens all the time. With another 
judgment God rewards or punishes human beings in their bodies. This 
judgment will happen after the resurrection at the end of time. Now, the first 
judgment suits Christ because of his divinity, whereas the second suits him 
because of his humanity. As Augustine says in his comments on John, the 
Word of God gives life to souls, but the Word made flesh gives life to 
bodies.!? Hence John 5 says: And gave him power to pass judgment, 
because he is the Son of Man.'* Accordingly, the last judgment will be in a 
place fit for Christ because of his humanity—namely on earth where he was 
born and died and performed his other human activities. This is why it says 
that the judgment will be in the Valley of Josaphat, since that valley is 
beneath the Mount of Olives, where Christ went up to heaven. Thus, the 
one who comes down to judge will be recognized as the same one who 
went up to reign. As Acts 1 says: He will come in the same way you have 
seen him going up into heaven.'° 

1. So, to the first objection: That gloss is talking about the first judgment, 
which suits Christ because of his divinity. His divinity is also why heaven is 
assigned as his place, not because his divinity is enclosed in that place, but 


because the signs of his divine majesty are especially clear among the other 
created bodies in heaven. Hence heaven is called the place of God and of 
the saints who enjoy God. 

2. To the second objection: Going up to the place of the judge—i.e., 
going up to heaven—is a reward based on judgment, and hence ought to 
follow judgment, not precede it. But in the case of human judgment, going 
up to the place of the judge is not a reward. So, the two cases are not 
analogous. 

3. To the third objection: During the judgment, neither Christ nor the 
elect will be on earth; only the reprobate will be. For Christ and the elect 
will be in the air. As 1 Thessalonians 4 says: We shall be caught up in the 
clouds to meet Christ in the air.!° And the reprobate will not only be in that 
valley, but in the surrounding area as well. Hence, they will be able to see 
Christ and the elect by virtue of their elevation and brightness. 


Article 3 


We turn, then, to the third question. The outward appearances of wine that 
remain in the sacrament after the consecration seem unable to be mixed 
with another liquid: 


As the Philosopher says in book I of On Generation and Corruption, mixable things exist in a 


mixture potentially, not actually. !7 So, if the outward appearances of wine were mixed with 
another liquid, they would not actually remain there after the mixing. Yet when the outward 
appearances cease to be there, Christ’s body or blood ceases to be there as well. Hence, 
Christ’s blood would not remain there after the mixing. But that is unacceptable. As the 


Philosopher says, mixable things are also separable. 18 Hence, after being mixed with another 
liquid, those outward appearances could still be separated out again. And once they were 
separated out again, Christ’s body or blood would be there again as well, since Christ’s body or 
blood is present under those outward appearances for as long as the appearances are 
themselves present. Hence, Christ’s blood would begin to be there anew under the outward 
appearances of wine by some means other than the consecration, which is unacceptable. 
Hence, the assumption from which it follows is equally unacceptable. Therefore, the outward 
appearances of wine cannot be mixed with another liquid after the consecration. 

But to the contrary: The form of a mixture is an accidental form. Yet the introduction of an 
accident does not destroy a subject. Hence, the outward appearances would still remain there 
after being mixed with another liquid, and thus the unacceptable consequences just mentioned 
would not in fact follow. 


Answer: Some people say that there is no way for any liquid to be mixed 
with those outward appearances without Christ’s blood immediately ceasing 
to be present under the whole of those outward appearances. They say this 
because Christ’s true blood does not remain there after the outward 
appearances have been replaced, and adding liquid would replace the 
quantity that serves as the subject of the sacrament’s other accidents, since a 
greater quantity would take its place. Thus, Christ’s blood would not remain 
there. 

But this does not seem true. For the sacrament’s outward appearances 
remain and are destroyed after the consecration in exactly the same way as 
the previously existing substances whose outward appearances remain. We 
can see for ourselves that such outward appearances burn, for instance, and 
change in other ways exactly as the substance of bread and wine before the 
consecration. Now, mixing in one drop of water obviously would not have 
destroyed the wine as a whole. Hence, doing so after the consecration 
would not destroy the whole of those outward appearances either. Nor do 
those outward appearances have to be replaced because their quantity 
increases. For such addition does not destroy the essence of those 
dimensions; it simply varies their determination. In fact, their determination 
is varied not only by addition but also by division. Hence, if such variation 
were enough to make Christ’s body or blood cease to be present under those 
outward appearances, then dividing those outward appearances would also 
make them cease to be there, which is obviously false. 

So, sometimes mixing in another liquid makes Christ’s blood cease to be 
present under the whole of those outward appearances, and sometimes it 
does not, only making it cease to be present under part of those 
appearances. Suppose the substance of wine were there, and a large amount 
of another liquid were mixed into it. If a different kind of liquid were mixed 
in, the wine as a whole would be destroyed and would cease to be wine, and 
if the same kind of liquid were mixed in, the wine would cease to be this 
wine. Yet if only a small amount of another liquid were mixed in, the liquid 
would not be able to mix with the whole wine, but only with part of it. If the 
liquid were of a different kind, which was not wholly lost in the mix, then 
part of the wine would vary in kind, and if the liquid were of the same kind, 
then part of the wine would vary in number. Otherwise the liquid would be 
wholly lost in the mix, like a drop of water put into a jug of wine. 


Therefore, if those outward appearances were mixed with a foreign liquid 
after the consecration, and if that liquid would have been enough to destroy 
the substance of wine if it had been there, then Christ’s blood would cease 
to be present under the whole of those outward appearances. But if that 
liquid would not have been enough to do so, then Christ’s blood would 
cease to be present under part of those appearances. For even though the 
added liquid could be changed into that kind of wine, it could not be turned 
into the blood of Christ. 

So, to the first objection: If those outward appearances were fully mixed 
with another liquid, they would not remain the same in kind or number, in 
whole or in part. And, accordingly, Christ’s blood would not remain present 
under those outward appearances in whole or in part, although the 
substance of wine would do so. Nor would Christ’s blood be present again 
if those appearances were separated out again. When mixable things are 
separated out again from their mixtures, the things that return are not 
numerically the same but, rather, of the same kind. 

To the objection made to the contrary: The form of a mixture can be 
taken in two senses. In one sense, it means the form that makes a mixed 
body a member of its species, which is its substantial form. This is the sense 
in which the form of a stone is called the form of a mixed body. But in 
another sense, the form of a mixture is an intermediate quality resulting 
from the intermixed qualities. 

Now, the objection claims that an accidental form does not destroy a 
subject. One could grant this and yet note that such a form still destroys 
accidents. Hence, since the sacramental appearances are accidents, they 
would not remain after the mixing. Yet that reply is not based on the truth. 
For the form of a mixture is an intermediate quality, and hence can only 
replace the simple qualities that compose it. Yet the sacramental 
appearances are not destroyed by having just any of their qualities vary. If 
the smell or color of the wine changed, for instance, that would not make 
Christ’s blood cease to be there. It would only be made to do so by the 
destruction of the essence of the dimensions that serve as the subject of the 
other accidents, supporting them in their substance’s place. And _ that 
destruction can only happen as it would happen to the substance of wine 
itself if it were still there. 


Instead, one should reply that an accident does not destroy a subject as an 
efficient cause, but as a disposing cause. The form of air, for instance, is 
removed by the quality that necessarily disposes air for the form of fire, viz. 
the greatest heat. And the form of a simple body is likewise expelled by an 
intermediate quality that necessitates the form of a mixed body. 


Question 2 


Article 1 


The next question was about angels: Does an angel’s duration have a before 
and after? 
It seems so: 


With anything whose duration does not have a before and after, its existing is the same as its 
having existed. Hence, if an angel’s duration lacked a before and after, an angel’s existing 
would be the same as its having existed. Yet that is impossible, since then God could not make 
an angel not exist, since God could not possibly make an angel not to have existed. Therefore, 
it is inappropriate to say that an angel’s duration lacks a before and after. 

No creature is actually unlimited. But an angel’s duration is unlimited in that it never ends. 
Therefore, its duration does not actually exist all at once, and thus it has a before and after. 
The measure ought to fit the thing measured. But an angel’s actual existence is limited. 
Therefore, the aevum (the measure of its existence) is also limited, which leads to the 
conclusion of the previous argument. 

The idea of eternity amounts to existing all at once. As Boethius says, eternity is the complete 


possession of unlimited life all at once.19 Therefore, if the aevum (an angel’s duration) lacked 
a before and after, it would seem no different from eternity. 


But to the contrary: 


1. 


As the Philosopher says in book IV of the Physics, the before and after of time results from 


the before and after of change, since time is the measure of change.2° But an angel’s existence 
does not involve change, nor is it subjected to change. Therefore, the aevum (the measure of 
an angel’s existence) lacks a before and after. 


Time is just the numbering of before and after.21 Therefore, if the aevum had a before and 
after to number, it would seem no different from time. 


Answer: We can talk about a thing in two ways: in one way as it is in 
reality, and in another way as it is in our consideration of it. Talking in the 
first way, we have to take a substance along with all of its characteristics 
and activities, since a substance is never found without them in reality. But 


talking in the second way, we can take a substance without its 
characteristics, since considering a substance does not require us to consider 
its characteristics. 

So, if we are talking in the first way about the measure of a thing’s 
duration, then only God has a duration that exists all at once; no creature 
has such a duration. For only God is unchangeable both in essence and in 
everything to be considered in connection with that essence, whereas every 
creature is variable either in its substance or in some of its characteristics or 
activities. That is why Augustine holds that all creatures are in time—even 
angels—in question 21 of his dialogue with Orosius.?7 

But if we are talking in the second way about the measure of an angel’s 
duration, and thus only considering its substance absolutely, then its 
measure is the aevum, and not time. 

Now, there are two opinions about the aevum. Some people say that the 
aevum has a before and after, yet unlike the before and after of time: for 
time’s before and after involve new occurrences, whereas the aevum’s 
before and after do not. But that makes no sense. For two parts of a duration 
cannot possibly be simultaneous unless one of them includes the other, as a 
month includes a day. Hence, a day and a month can be simultaneous, but 
two days or two months cannot. So, whenever a duration has two parts, one 
of which is before and the other of which is after, the one has to go while 
the other comes newly about. Thus, every duration with a before and after 
has to involve new occurrences. Moreover, a duration’s measure cannot 
involve new occurrences unless what the duration measures admits of new 
occurrences. But an angel’s existence involves no new occurrences. For its 
existence has continued unchangeably from its beginning, since it does not 
involve change, nor is it subject to any change, as the existence of 
corruptible things is subject to the motion of the heavens. 

So, if we are talking about the measure of an angel’s duration with only 
its substance in view, then it does not have a before and after, since its 
existence is measured by the aevum. The same goes for our talk of the 
measure of an angel’s duration with a view to the activity essential to its 
blessedness, which is a participation in eternity. But if we are talking about 
the measure of an angel’s duration in light of its other activities or states, 
then its measure does have a before and after. For in that case it is measured 


by time. As Augustine says in book VIII of his Literal Commentary on 
Genesis, God moves spiritual creatures through time.*° 

1. So, to the first objection: There are two ways to attribute something to 
an eternal or aeviternal thing. One way is by virtue of itself. But only 
existing is attributed that way to such a thing; having existed or going to 
exist is not. For the past and future imply a before and after, while the 
present does not. Another way to attribute something to such a thing is by 
virtue of a measure adjoined or subjected to it—i.e., by virtue of time. 
Having existed is attributed that way to such a thing because of its 
accompanying a past time, and going to exist is attributed to such a thing 
because of its accompanying a future time. For the moment of eternity is 
present to all times.** Hence Augustine says that God was, since God never 
failed to be, and God will be, since God will never fail to be.2° Thus, God 
cannot make an angel not to have existed, since God cannot possibly make 
a past time not to have been simultaneous with an angel’s existence. But 
God can make an angel not exist, since God can make an angel’s existence 
not simultaneous with the time that is present now or that will be in the 
future. Thus, the difference has more to do with our way of speaking about 
the thing than with its own nature. 

2. To the second objection: Something can be called unlimited in two 
senses, one of which is a privative sense. Now, only things with extension 
or quantity are called unlimited in this sense, since only they have a limit by 
nature. Thus, the aevum is not unlimited in this sense, since it has no 
extension, except for the extension we take it to have because of its 
relationship to a measure subjected to it—namely time. And no creature is 
actually unlimited in this sense. Yet something can also be called unlimited 
in a negative sense, that is, because it does not have a limit. In this sense, 
even indivisible things such as a point and oneness are called unlimited, 
since they are not limited. Thus, the aevum is also unlimited in this sense, 
since it is not limited. In that sense, then, nothing stands in the way of a 
creature being actually unlimited in a certain respect. 

3. To the third objection: An angel and the aevum are unlimited in the 
same sense. 

4. To the fourth objection: We can offer three differences between 
eternity and the aevum. The first difference is based on what we said earlier. 


For eternity measures an eternal substance as it is in reality—i.e., with all of 
its attributes—whereas the aevum does not, as we have said. Another 
difference is that eternity measures an existence that stands on its own. 
Hence, eternity is the same as an eternal substance. But the aevum measures 
a created existence, which does not stand on its own, since no creature’s 
existence is its substance. A third difference is that the aevum is not 
limitless in the direction of its beginning, even though it is limitless in the 
direction of its end, whereas eternity is limitless in both directions. 


Question 3 


The next questions were about the soul. The first touched on its nature, the 
second on grace, the third on sin, and the fourth on glory. The questions on 
the soul’s nature were about its substance and its activity. 

There were two questions about its substance: (1) Is the soul its powers? 
and (2) Is the substance of the soul incorruptible? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. The soul seems to be its powers: 


1. The book On Spirit and Soul says that the soul is something it has, viz. its powers, and is not 


something it has, viz. its virtues.2° 
2. Inhis book On the Trinity, Augustine says that memory, intelligence, and will are one life, one 


essence.2/ And in book I, distinction 3, of the Sentences, the Master says that these three are 


1.28 


three powers of the soul.~~ Therefore, the soul’s powers are its very essence. 


But to the contrary: 


1. In chapter 11 of The Celestial Hierarchy, Dionysius divides higher substances (angels) into 


three—namely their substance, power, and activity.29 Yet a soul is no simpler than an angel. 
Therefore, the soul’s substance is not its power either. 

2. When things are the same, if one of them is multiplied, so is the other. Now, the soul has 
multiple powers. Hence, if the soul were the same as its powers, it seems that it could not have 
just one essence. 


Answer: There are two ways for us to talk about the soul. 


One way is based on its being a substance. As such, the soul cannot 
possibly be its own powers, for two reasons. 

One reason has to do with something proper to the soul—namely the 
impossibility of one and the same thing serving in the same respect as the 
natural source of many and distinct or, rather, opposite things. With its 
distinct powers, the soul is the source of distinct and opposite kinds of acts. 
Hence, the soul’s one essence cannot possibly be the direct source of them 
all. In addition to its substance, therefore, the soul must have natural powers 
that serve as the direct sources of these acts. 

The other reason has to do with something common to the soul and every 
created substance. For no created substance is the same as its activity, since 
that is true of God alone. Now, a thing’s essence is the source of its 
existence, whereas its power is the source of its activity. Hence, since only 
one thing comes naturally from one thing, no substance but the divine 
substance is its own power. Yet this does not threaten the potential of 
matter, even granting that its essence is that very potential, since matter’s 
potential is not for activity, but for existence. 

Another way of talking about the soul is based on its being a potential 
whole. As such, the soul’s distinct powers are its parts, and thus the soul can 
be predicated in a loose sense of its powers, and vice versa, much like an 
integral whole is predicated of its parts, and vice versa. Yet the sense is 
looser with an integral whole than with a potential whole, since the 
substance of a potential whole is present in each of its parts, which is not 
true of an integral whole. 

That makes the response to the objections clear. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. The rational soul seems to be 
corruptible: 


According to Damascene, no substance can exist without its proper activity.29 Now, the 
rational soul’s proper activity is thinking, which requires a body, since thinking does not occur 


without a mental image, as the Philosopher makes clear in book III of On the Soul.?+ 


Therefore, when the body is destroyed, the substance of the rational soul does not remain. 
2. Something with the power to exist always does not exist at one time and not at another (for a 


thing exists as long as its power demands).22 Hence, anything that exists at one time and not 
at another lacks the power to exist always. But everything that begins to exist, exists at one 
time and not at another. Hence, nothing that begins to exist has the power to exist always, and 
thus nothing that begins to exist can be incorruptible. Yet the rational soul begins to exist. 
Therefore, the rational soul cannot be incorruptible. 

3. A human being composed of body and soul has a certain existence. Now, the soul either has 
another existence in addition to this existence or it does not. If it had another existence, then 
the soul’s composition would come after that existence is complete. But then such 
composition would be incidental to the soul, which would make a human being an incidental 
existent rather than an existent in its own right, which is absurd. Yet if the soul does not have 
another existence in addition to the composite’s existence, then the soul cannot exist after the 
composite has ceased to exist. And the composite ceases to exist at bodily death. Therefore, 
the soul does not remain after the body’s death. 


The soul is the form of the body.22 Now, that is either because of the soul’s own essence or 
because of something accidental to it. If it were because of something accidental to the soul, 
then the composition of body and soul would be accidental, like clothing to a human being. 
But if it is because of the soul’s own essence, then the soul seems unable to remain after the 
body’s death, since a form, precisely as a form, cannot exist without matter. 

But to the contrary: 


1. In book IJ of On the Soul, the Philosopher says that the rational is set apart from other things 


as the perpetual from the corruptible.2* 
2. In book X of the Ethics, the Philosopher shows that the happiness of contemplation exceeds 


the happiness of political activity by lasting longer.?” But the happiness of political activity 
lasts only until death. Therefore, the happiness of contemplation lasts even after death, and 
hence the soul remains even after the body’s death as well. 


Answer: We have to hold that the substance of the rational soul is 
incorruptible. 

For if it were corrupted, it would be corrupted either in its own right or 
incidentally. But the soul could not be corrupted in its own right without 
being composed of matter and form with their opposition. Yet the soul 
could not be so composed unless it were an element or composed of 
elements, as it was taken to be by the ancient philosophers whose views are 
disproven in book I of On the Soul.°° But the soul cannot be incidentally 
corrupted either, unless one were to deny that the soul exists in itself, 
holding that it only exists with something else. Such is the case with other 


material forms, which lack a subsisting existence, and only exist because of 
the existence of the subsisting composites whose parts they are. That is why 
they are incidentally corrupted when their composites are corrupted. Yet the 
same cannot be said of the rational soul. For what does not exist in itself 
cannot possibly act by itself. That is why other forms do not themselves act; 
it is the composites that act with such forms. But the rational soul has an 
activity of its own, viz. thought, which it performs without the mediation of 
any bodily organ, as the Philosopher proves in book III of On the Soul.°’ 
For the soul could not know about the forms of all sensible things unless it 
were itself devoid of all sensible forms (or unless it were actually all of 
them), since nothing can receive what it already has. Hence, if the soul 
thought of things by means of an organ, its organ would have to lack all 
sensible forms, since the soul naturally thinks about all sensible forms 
(compare how the pupil of the eye lacks all colors so that its sight can be 
aware of all colors). Yet it is impossible for a bodily organ to lack all 
sensible forms. 

It follows, therefore, that the substance of the intellective soul is 
incorruptible. Hence in book I of On the Soul, the Philosopher says that the 
intellect seems to be a certain substance, and not capable of being 
corrupted.°® 

Now, some people hold that this incorruptible intellect is external to 
human beings, while the soul that is part of human beings is corruptible and 
connected to this separate intellect in one of two ways. One way is through 
illumination, which is proposed by those who hold that the agent intellect is 
separate and incorruptible while the possible intellect is joined to the soul 
and corruptible. The other way is through the intellect’s connection to 
mental images, which is proposed by those who hold that the possible 
intellect is separate and incorruptible as well. 

But the first of these ways is impossible. For if our only powers were 
material, then we could only receive the light of the agent intellect 
materially, since receivers receive things with their own way of existing. 
But then we would not receive that light in an intelligible way, and thus 
would not be capable of intellection. The second way is impossible as well. 
For our mental images are caused by our own activity, which results from 
our substantial existence. Thus, our specific kind of human existence would 


not be a matter of being rational, since being rational requires being joined 
to an intellect. 

It follows, therefore, that the human soul, which is the form of the body, 
is itself an incorruptible intellect. 

1. So, to the first objection: There are two respects in which the soul 
needs something bodily for its activity. First, the soul needs something 
bodily to serve as an organ with which to act, as, for instance, it needs an 
eye with which to see. But the soul does not need an organ in this respect to 
think, as we just explained. If the soul needed such an organ with which to 
think, then it would be corruptible, since it would not be capable of acting 
by itself. Second, the soul needs something bodily to serve as an object for 
its act, as, for instance, it needs a colored body to see. This is the respect in 
which the rational soul needs mental images to think, since mental images 
are like sensible things for the intellective soul, as it says in book III of On 
the Soul.°? Now, an activity that requires something bodily in this respect 
cannot be performed without such a body from the start, but it can be 
performed without such a body afterward. For instance, the sensitive soul 
cannot perform any activity without first being affected by sensible things 
outside the soul, but its act of imagination remains even after such sensible 
things are gone. The same is true of the destruction of its mental images: the 
soul’s intellective activity can remain thereafter. 

2. To the second objection: This argument is the Philosopher’s proof in 
book I of On the Heavens that every generated thing is corruptible.*° But it 
applies to things that come to exist and cease to exist by nature: their lack of 
power explains why they cannot always have existed and will not always 
exist. The argument does not apply to things that come to exist by creation: 
God gives such things the power to exist always, although they cannot exist 
before being given that power. 

3. To the third objection: The soul shares its own existence with the body, 
an existence which the soul acquires in the body in a way that makes it 
accordingly capable of subsisting, which is not true of other forms. Thus, 
the soul’s existence becomes the composite’s existence, which the soul then 
retains even after the body is destroyed. 

4. To the fourth objection: The soul is the form of the body by virtue of its 
own essence. Hence, after the body is destroyed the soul retains that by 


virtue of which it is its form; it merely ceases to act as its form. 


Question 4 


The next questions were about the soul’s activity. 

There were two such questions: (1) Does the intellective soul know 
everything it knows in the First Truth? and (2) Does the soul perform acts 
with its sensitive powers while separated from the body? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. The soul seems to know whatever it 
knows in the First Truth: 


1. In book XII of the Confessions, Augustine says: If we both see that what you say is true, and 
we both see that what I say is true—where, I wonder, do we see it? I do not see it in you, and 


you do not see it in me, but rather we both see it in the unchangeable Truth above us.44 


Accordingly, the soul sees every truth it knows in the First Truth. 

2. Truth is a matter of what exists becoming clear. Hence, the First Truth is the means of 
everything becoming clear. But the means of something becoming clear must itself be the 
most clear, as we see with the principles of demonstration and with the bodily light that causes 
our sight to see bodies. Therefore, the First Truth is most clear to every mind, and thus 
everything is known in it, not merely because of it. 

But to the contrary: 


1. Many people who have never considered the First Truth still know the truth of the conclusions 
they demonstrate. Therefore, not every truth is known in the First Truth. 
2. In his book On Free Choice, Augustine says that no one judges the First Truth and no one 


judges rightly without it.4? But if the First Truth is not judged, then it is not known, and hence 
other things are not known in it. 


Answer: As a certain gloss on the verse The true have vanished, etc., of 
the Psalms says, the one First Truth is reflected by many truths in our 
minds, just as one person’s face is reflected by many faces in a broken 
mirror.*° Now, this manifold reflection of the one First Truth involves two 
things. One is the light of our intellect, of which the Psalms speak: The light 
of your face, O Lord, is signed upon us.** The other is the first principles 
(simple or compound) that we naturally know. For we are only able to know 


the truth because of these first principles and the light of our intellect, and 
they are only able to make the truth clear to us because they resemble that 
First Truth, which makes them to a certain extent unchangeable and 
incapable of misleading us. While we are still on the way to heaven, 
therefore, we do not see everything in the essence of the First Truth, since 
travelers on the way to heaven do not see its essence. Rather, we see every 
truth in an image of the First Truth—namely a truth that is an example of it. 

That is how two people see the same truth: the same First Truth is 
reflected by a truth that is an example of it in the mind of each, which is the 
way to take what Augustine says. 

1. That makes the reply to the first objection clear. 

2. To the second objection: There are two ways to act or move by some 
means. One way is to act or move by means of the formal source of the 
activity or movement. Yet nothing requires a mover’s movement or an 
agent’s action to affect this means of its action: fire does not heat the heat 
by means of which it heats. Another way to act or move by some means is 
to act or move by means of an instrument. Now, a mover’s movement does 
affect this means of its movement, as, for instance, a hand that moves a 
stone by means of a stick also moves the stick. Hence, the instrumental 
means of our knowledge we first have to know in themselves. That is how 
we know conclusions by means of the principles we naturally know, which 
are like instruments of our agent intellect, as the Commentator says in book 
III of On the Soul.*° But we do not have to know the formal means of our 
knowledge. The eye, for instance, does not have to see the light with which 
it is joined, or the species by means of which it sees. Hence, we do not need 
to understand the intellect by means of which we understand or the 
intellect’s light in order for us to understand something. 

Therefore, in order for us to know things in it, we need to know part of 
the truth that is an example of the First Truth in our minds—namely the first 
principles. But we do not need to know another part of the truth that is an 
example of it—namely the light of our intellect. Nor do we see the essence 
of that Truth of which they are examples. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. The separated soul seems capable of 
performing acts with its sensitive powers: 


1. Inhis book On the Soul, Cassiodorus says that the soul sees, hears, touches, and uses its other 
senses without the body.7© 


Luke 16 describes the rich man in hell in a way that has to involve acts of his senses.“ Yet 

only the rich man’s soul was there; his body was not. Therefore, the soul can perform acts 

with its senses even while separated from the body. 

3. An inactive power is useless. Yet the soul retains its sensitive powers after death. Therefore, 
the soul also performs acts with its senses. 

But to the contrary: Sensing is an activity of the composite of body and soul. Hence, once the 

composite is destroyed, sensing cannot be performed by the separated soul. 


Answer: It is impossible for the separated soul to perform any acts with 
its sensitive powers. The following makes this clear. 

The activity of a human being’s sensitive power is accomplished in the 
same way as that of a brute animal: a human being sees with its eyes in the 
same way that a horse does. Yet the activity of a brute animal’s sensitive 
power is not performed by its sensitive soul alone; it also involves the 
mediation of an organ. If a brute animal’s sensitive soul performed an 
activity by itself, then its soul would subsist in itself, and would therefore 
be incorruptible, as we proved of the rational soul earlier.*® Since that will 
not do, it is impossible for a brute animal’s sensitive power, or for that of a 
human being, to have an act of its own. Instead, each of its acts is 
performed by the composite of body and soul, and hence cannot be 
performed by the separated soul. 

Yet some people say that the sensitive soul has two acts: one that it 
performs with an organ, and thus loses after death; and another that it 
performs by itself, and thus retains after death. This seems to have been 
Plato’s opinion about the soul.*? He held that the sensitive soul moves the 
body by moving itself, so that the activity of moving itself is the soul’s own, 
whereas the activity of moving the body belongs to the composite. That is 
why Plato thought that even the souls of brute animals were incorruptible,” 
although these people do not grant that. 

1. So, to the first objection: We refer to acts of will with words for the 
feelings of our sense-appetites because the two are similar. Likewise, we 


refer to acts of intellect with words for the acts of our senses because the 
two are similar. That is how Cassiodorus is speaking of them. 

2. To the second objection: That description of the rich man has to be 
taken metaphorically, or for the likenesses of such things rather than for the 
things themselves, as Augustine says.°! 

3. To the third objection: Some people say that the sensitive soul does not 
retain its sensitive powers; it only retains their root.°* But if it does actually 
retain them, then they will not be useless, even though they will be inactive. 
For they will contribute to the wholeness of its nature,’° 
organs will do for our resurrected bodies.** 


as our reproductive 


Question 5 


The next questions touched on grace. 

There were three such questions. The first was about the commandment 
to honor your parents. The second was about the counsel relating to the vow 
of obedience. The third was about the counsel relating to the vow of 
continence. 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. A son who could only support his father 
with a dowry from a marriage contract does not seem obligated to contract 
marriage to support his father: 


1. Charity has an order to it: a man has a greater obligation to himself than to his father. Yet it 
would be praiseworthy for a man to risk his life to preserve his virginity. Therefore, a man is 
not obligated to contract marriage to preserve his father’s life. 

2. A commandment cannot contradict a counsel. But there is a counsel to preserve your virginity, 


as we see in 1 Corinthians 7.2” Therefore, the commandment to honor your parents does not 
obligate a man to do what would involve losing his virginity. 

But to the contrary: A positive commandment only obligates at a certain place and time. But the 
time to keep the commandment to honor your parents is when your parents are in need. Hence, 
that is when the commandment obligates. Therefore, a man seems obligated to contract 
marriage if there is no other way to support his father. 


Answer: The case in question hardly seems possible, since contracting 
marriage could hardly be the only way for a man to support his father; he 
could at least do manual labor or beg. But if it were the only way to do so, 
then the same judgment would apply to him preserving his virginity as 
applies to other works of perfection, such as entering the religious life. 

Now, opinions about entering the religious life differ. 

Some people say that if a man’s father is in need, he ought to leave him 
whatever he has for his support, and then he is permitted to enter the 
religious life, entrusting his parents to the care of our heavenly Father, who 
even provides for the birds.°° 

But this opinion seems too harsh. Hence, it would be better to say the 
following. A man intending to enter the religious life will either see a way 
to live in the world without committing mortal sin or he will not, at least not 
very easily. If he is afraid of the danger of mortal sin, then he should not 
wait to enter the religious life even to support his parents, since he has a 
greater obligation to see to the salvation of his own soul than to the bodily 
needs of his parents. But if he does see a way to live in the world without 
sinning, then we need to make a distinction. If his parents have no way to 
live without his help, then he is obligated to take care of them and to forgo 
the other works of perfection; it would be a sin to abandon them. But if his 
parents have a way to live without his help, even if not very well, then he is 
not thereby obligated to forgo the works of perfection. 

But things are different with a man who has already entered the religious 
life. For such a man has died to the world by his profession, and is thus 
dispensed from the law obligating him to give worldly help to his parents, 
as the Apostle teaches in Romans 7.°” Yet he is still obligated to help them 
in other spiritual ways—for example, with prayers and the like. 

This answer about entering the religious life also applies to the 
observance of virginity and the other works of perfection. 

1. So, to the first objection: Unless he has professed a life of virginity, a 
man is not obligated to die of hunger before contracting marriage. 

2. To the second objection: There is no reason a commandment cannot 
contradict a counsel in certain cases. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. A religious who has made a vow of 
obedience seems bound to obey his superior in all things, even matters of 
indifference: 


1. With his vow of chastity, a religious renounces all sexual intercourse. With his vow of 
obedience, therefore, he renounces his own will in all things. 
2. Blessed Benedict says in his Rule that even if his superior commands the impossible, a brother 


should still try to do it 28 


indifference. 

3. The vow of obedience pertains to the state of perfection. Yet it would not do so if it only 
required obedience about things in the rule. For any subordinate—even a secular—is bound to 
obey his superior about things under his superior’s jurisdiction. Therefore, a religious seems 
bound to obey his superior in all things whatsoever. 

But to the contrary: 


Much more, then, is he bound to obey his superior in matters of 


1. A religious is only bound to do more than a secular to the extent that his vow obligates him to 
do so. But the vow that a religious makes only obligates him to obey the rule. Therefore, he is 
not bound to obey his superior by doing more than the rule requires. 

2. In his book On Precept and Dispensation, Bernard says: A superior may not command me to 
do anything I have not promised to do, and may not forbid me from doing anything I have 
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promised to do. 

Answer: On this question, everyone partly agrees and partly disagrees. 

Generally everyone says that a religious is not bound to obey his superior 
by doing things against God’s law or against the rule (when his superior 
lacks the authority to make exceptions). Everyone also says that a religious 
is not bound to obey his superior by doing things stricter than the rule 
requires, although obeying in such cases would be a matter of perfect 
obedience. 

But when it comes to matters of indifference, or to doing things less strict 
or equal to the rule’s own requirements, there are two opinions. Some 
people say that obeying in such cases is required by obedience as such, 
whereas other people say that it is not required by obedience as such but is, 
rather, a matter of perfect obedience. Now, although these two opinions 
seem to differ a great deal in how they are expressed, they come to the same 
thing; they do not really differ. For the rule applies not only to things 
explicitly stated in the rule but to everything that falls under the rule in any 
way. It applies, for instance, to everything relevant to the consideration 
shown among brothers in a community and to the punishment for sins— 
under which two headings almost all matters of indifference can be made to 


fall. But if there are things that do not fall under the rule at all, then the truth 
would seem to be the opinion that obeying a superior by doing such things 
is not required by obedience as such but is, rather, a matter of perfect 
obedience, as Bernard clearly says in his book On Precept and 
Dispensation.© The reason is that obedience as such only extends as far as 
the superior’s jurisdiction or authority, which is limited to the rule. 

1. So, to the first objection: The vow of continence is about one specific 
kind of act, whereas the vow of obedience is about all acts in general. 
Hence, religious need the generality of the latter vow to be made more 
specific so that they can avoid the disarray that would otherwise result from 
them all being obligated to do the same thing. 

2. To the second objection: He is talking about perfect obedience. 

3. To the third objection: The vow of obedience subordinates a religious 
to his superior in the general ordering of his life, but not in every one of his 
particular actions; whereas a secular is bound to obey his superior in some 
specific actions, but not in the general ordering of his life. 


Article 3 


We turn, then, to the third question. It seems that a man who contracts 
marriage after a simple vow of chastity cannot pay or exact the marriage 
debt: 


A simple vow is no less binding before God than a solemn vow, as the canon says.°! But no 
one can exact or pay the marriage debt after making a solemn vow. Therefore, no one can do 
so after making a simple vow. 

2. Sin does not excuse anyone from sin. But a man who contracts marriage after a simple vow 
sins when he first pays the marriage debt, since then he can no longer fulfill his vow to enter 
the religious life. Therefore, after first paying the marriage debt, he continues to sin whenever 
he pays or exacts it. 

But to the contrary: The Church does not make people sin. But the Church does make people pay 

the marriage debt even after a simple vow of chastity. Therefore, it is not a sin to pay the 

marriage debt thereafter. 


Answer: As for paying the marriage debt, everyone agrees that a man is 
bound to pay the marriage debt after a simple vow of continence. For a 
simple vow does not dissolve a contracted marriage.®* And once a marriage 
has been contracted, the husband does not have power over his own body, 


but the wife does.°° Hence, a man is bound to pay the marriage debt to his 
wife when she requests it. As for requesting the marriage debt, however, 
some people say that the man is bound to fulfill his vow to the extent that 
he is free to do so, which then makes it a sin for him to request the marriage 
debt. But others say that if there are clear signs that his wife would like to 
have the marriage debt paid, and is embarrassed to request it herself, then 
the husband is obligated to request it, even after a simple vow, especially if 
he fears that his wife will fall into sin. But this amounts to the first case, 
since it is a veiled request from the wife, which means that the husband is 
paying the marriage debt by requesting it for her. That keeps marriage from 
being too hard on the wife, as it would be if she always had to explicitly 
request the marriage debt. 

1. So, to the first objection: Both vows are equally binding before God in 
the sense that breaking either one of them incurs the guilt of mortal sin. But 
they do not both impede marriage with equal force. For a man who makes a 
solemn vow puts himself at the bodily service (so to speak) of God himself, 
by either receiving holy orders or entering the religious life. And once such 
a gift has been given to someone, it cannot later be given to someone else. 
Hence, after a solemn vow a man cannot put himself under the power of a 
wife by contracting marriage. But a simple vow is just a promise, and a 
person can promise someone something and then give it to someone else, 
although that would break the pledge made with the promise. Hence, a man 
who makes a simple vow can still contract marriage later, although doing so 
would be a sin because of the violation of his earlier pledge.** 

2. To the second objection: The first act of intercourse excuses the 
subsequent ones (in which the marriage debt is paid) from sin, not because 
it is a sin but because it is an act of consummating marriage. 


Question 6 


The next questions related to sin. The first were about sins opposed to right 
action. The second were about sins opposed to right faith. 

There were three of the first questions. The first was about preferential 
treatment: (1) Is it a sin to honor rich people because of their wealth? The 


second was about disregarding one’s own reputation: (2) Is it a sin not to 
fend off a bad reputation? The third was about expensive clothing: (3) Is it 
always a sin to wear it? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. Honoring rich people because of their 
wealth seems to be a sin: 


1. The gloss on the verse If a man in fine clothing comes in, etc., of James 2 says: The world 


spurns the poor and honors the rich, but the faith of Christ does the opposite.°° Yet acting 
contrary to the faith of Christ is a sin. Therefore, honoring rich people because of their wealth 
is asin. 

As the Philosopher says in book I of the Ethics, honor is due to divine things.°© But there is 
nothing divine about rich people because of their wealth. Therefore, honor is not due to such 
people because of their wealth. 

3. Based on what the Philosopher says in book I of the Ethics, we can gather that honor is 


respect shown to people as a witness to their virtue.°” But some rich people are not virtuous, 

and bearing false witness is a sin, which should not be done to avoid scandal. Therefore, it 
seems that rich people should not be honored for their wealth, not even to avoid scandal. 

But to the contrary: The gloss of Augustine on the verse If a man in fine clothing comes in, etc., of 

James 2 says: If he is talking about our daily gatherings, then who does not sin on this score? 

And yet one only sins by judging within oneself that the richer people are, the better they 


are.°8 But one who honors rich people with such public honors need not always judge that 
they are accordingly better. Therefore, such honor is not always a sin. 


Answer: Preferential treatment is the opposite of reasonable treatment. 
Reasonable treatment involves forming a judgment based on a relevant 
reason, which is praiseworthy. But preferential treatment involves forming a 
judgment based on a personal feature that is not a relevant reason, which is 
blameworthy. Hence, one and the same personal feature can sometimes be 
the basis of a just judgment and sometimes be a matter of preferential 
treatment. For instance, if the verdict in a case were given in someone’s 
favor because of being more learned, that would be preferential treatment. 
But preferring to give someone else a master’s license on that same basis 
would not be preferential treatment. 

So, if rich people are honored because of their wealth, and their wealth is 
relevant, that is not preferential treatment. But if their wealth is not relevant, 
then it is. Now, there are two kinds of honor. One kind is due to people 


because of who they are, given their own virtue. Such honor includes 
approval, imitation, and the like. But wealth is not relevant to such honor. 
So, if people are given such honor because of their wealth, that is 
preferential treatment. Hence Valerius Maximus says that honors due to 
virtue, such as triumphs and the like, could not be bought with any money 
among the ancient Romans.°? Another kind of honor is due to people 
because of their status in the state, in which case the state is honored 
through the people. That is why kings and princes and such people are 
honored. As 1 Peter 2 says: Honor the king.’° Now, rich people have a 
higher status in the earthly state, and as Augustine says in his book The City 
of God,’! citizens of the heavenly Jerusalem, like exiles in Babylon, ought 
to maintain the customs of the people they live with, at least when they are 
not against God’s law. Thus, they ought to honor rich people, to the extent 
that such honors relate to their common public life. 

1. So, to the first objection: It would be a sin to prefer rich people to poor 
people in matters related to the faith of Christ, such as the administration of 
the sacraments and so on. But we have to maintain the world’s customs in 
matters required by our common life in the world. 

2. To the second objection: Because it is good, even wealth is something 
divine, especially since it gives people the ability to do so much good. 

3. To the third objection: That argument only works for the honor shown 
to people because of who they are. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. Not fending off a bad reputation 
seems to be a sin: 


1. Neglecting one’s reputation is cruel.’? But cruelty is a sin. Therefore, not warding off a bad 


reputation is a sin. 


Ecclesiasticus 17 says: And he gave to each one a commandment concerning his neighbor’? 
—namely to help him by word and example. But a bad reputation prevents this. Therefore, 
everyone is required to fend off a bad reputation. 

But to the contrary: Disregarding a bad reputation seems to be an act of humility. Hence, in the 
lives of the fathers, we read about many holy fathers who put up with bad reputations rather 


than fending them off,/4 Therefore, doing so is not a sin. 


Answer: Both—namely disregarding one’s own reputation and taking an 
interest in it—can be praiseworthy or vicious. People do not need a good 
reputation for their own sake, but for the sake of encouraging their 
neighbor. Hence, taking an interest in one’s own reputation for the sake of 
one’s neighbor is charitable, while interest in it for one’s own sake is vain. 
On the other hand, disregarding one’s own reputation as far as oneself is 
concerned is humble, while doing so where one’s neighbor is concerned is 
lazy and cruel. Accordingly, those whose position or state of perfection 
obligates them to see to other people’s salvation do commit a sin by not 
fending off a bad reputation as much as possible. But those with a greater 
responsibility for their own salvation can look to their humility and 
disregard their own reputation, whether good or bad. Now, there are two 
ways to fend off a bad reputation: either by avoiding what gives rise to it or 
by checking the talk of one’s detractors. Everyone is bound to avoid a bad 
reputation in the first way, since not doing so would cause active scandal, 
which is always a sin. But not everyone is bound to avoid a bad reputation 
in the second way; only those with an obligation to see to the salvation of 
their neighbors are bound to do so. 

This is what Gregory says in his ninth homily on Ezekiel: We ought to 
make it our special concern not to arouse the talk of our detractors, so that 
they will not perish, and when their own wickedness has aroused such talk, 
we ought to bear it patiently, so that our merit will increase. But sometimes 
we ought to check it, so that the evil things they say about us will not 
corrupt the innocent hearts of those who can hear good things from us.” 
And later: But those whose life has been given as an example to imitate 
ought to check the talk of their detractors, if possible, so that those who can 
hear their preaching will hear it, rather than maintaining their bad morals 
and neglecting the good life.’® 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Article 3 


We turn, then, to the third question. Wearing expensive clothing always 
seems to be a sin: 


1. Everything done out of vanity is a sin. Yet expensive clothing is only worn out of vanity. 
Hence in his homily on the rich banqueter, Gregory says: In fact people only want special 
clothing because of vanity, i.e., in order to appear worthy of honor from others. No one wants 
to wear expensive clothing where other people cannot see them, which proves that they only 


want expensive clothing out of vanity.” ” Therefore, wearing expensive clothing is always a 
sin. 
2. 1 Timothy 6 says: Having food and the means to clothe ourselves, with these we are 


content.’® The gloss says: Anything more is evil.’2 But expensive clothing is something more. 
Therefore, wearing expensive clothing is a sin. 
But to the contrary: 


1. Seneca tells a certain queen: Dress yourself finely, not for your own sake, but so that the rank 


of queen will not become worthless.°0 
2. The gloss on the verse Not with braided hair or gold or pearls or expensive clothing of 1 


Timothy 2 says: beyond one’s station.2! Hence, wearing expensive clothing in keeping with 
one’s station is not a sin. 


Answer: The answer to this question differs for public people and private 
people. 

When it comes to public people, we have to consider both the status of 
their rank and the character of the individual person. These two things 
ought to be balanced in a way that keeps the authority of their rank from 
being diminished, while also keeping the person from getting carried away 
by pride. Hence, both can be praiseworthy—viz. wearing expensive 
clothing to encourage respect for their rank, and wearing cheap clothing for 
the sake of their own humility—as long as what they do to safeguard their 
authority does not degenerate into pride, and they do not guard their 
humility so much that it weakens their authority to rule, as Augustine 
says.°* That is why it is praiseworthy for priests to wear expensive 
vestments during the divine liturgy out of respect for divine worship, but 
also praiseworthy to refrain from doing so at other times for the sake of 
humility. 

But when it comes to private people, it is virtuous for them to wear even 
worse clothing than their status requires for the sake of their own humility. 
Hence in the homily quoted earlier, Gregory says: If wearing cheap clothing 
were not virtuous, then the Evangelists would not have been so careful to 
say about John: He was clothed in camel’s hair.®* Even so, it is permissible 
for such people to wear expensive clothing in keeping with their own 


Station, although it is a sin to do so beyond their station. Yet “expensive” is 
a relative term, like “large.” What is expensive for one person is not 
expensive for another. Hence, expensive clothing is always clothing beyond 
one’s own station. In that sense, wearing expensive clothing is always a sin, 
as Gregory says. 

1. That makes the reply to the first objection clear. 

2. To the second objection: Food and clothing means everything we need, 
as suits our status. 


Question 7 


The next questions were about sins opposed to right faith. 
There were two such questions: (1) Should we consort with heretics? and 
(2) Should heretics who return to the Church be admitted? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems that we should consort with 
heretics: 


1. In the parable about the weeds in Matthew 13, the householder says to the harvesters: Let both 
grow together until the harvest.24 And the harvest is the end of the age, as it says in the same 


place.8° Since the weeds stand for heretics, it seems that heretics should not be separated from 
the community of believers before judgment day. 

2. Rulers that kill heretics seem to violate this command of the Lord. 

But to the contrary: 2 Corinthians 6 says: Come out from among them and be separate from 


them.°® Yet “them” clearly refers to unbelievers, given what it says just before: Do not be 


yoked with unbelievers.°/ Therefore, we should not consort with heretics. 


Answer: We should not consort with heretics, for two reasons. 

One reason is’ their excommunication. Since heretics are 
excommunicated, we should not consort with them, just as we do not 
consort with other excommunicated people. 

The other reason is their heresy in particular. First, there is the danger 
that conversation with them will corrupt us. As 1 Corinthians 15 says: Bad 
company corrupts good morals.®® Second, we do not want to appear to 


agree with their perverse doctrines. Hence 2 John says: If anyone comes to 
you and does not hold this doctrine, do not receive him into the house or 
give him any greeting. For he who greets him, shares his wicked work.®° 
The gloss on those verses says: Starting a discussion signals that you are in 
communion with him; otherwise it is deceptive, which does not befit 
Christians.°° Third, we do not want our association with them to occasion 
error among other people. Hence another gloss on the same verses says: 
Even if you happen not to have been misled yourself, perhaps your 
association with them will mislead other people, who might think that you 
approve of them, and believe them accordingly.?! Hence another gloss on 
the same verses says: The apostles and their disciples showed such caution 
about religion that they would not even allow verbal communication with 
any people who had deviated from the truth?*—that is, unless we are 
speaking to such people for the sake of their own salvation. 

1. So, to the first objection: There are two points to the householder’s 
command there. One is to explain the command about the separation of all 
evil people from all good ones. That comes out of the question of the 
harvesters, who say: Do you want us to go and gather them??? This 
separation will not happen until judgment day. 

The second point is to illustrate the command for when evil people 
cannot be eradicated without endangering good ones. That is clear from the 
response of the householder, who says: No, lest in gathering the weeds you 
root up the wheat along with them.°* Now, this could happen in three ways. 
One way would be by cutting off a person before knowing that the person is 
evil. Hence the gloss says that the Lord warns us not to pass judgment in 
uncertainty.?° Another way would be if the person were not obstinately 
evil. Thus, people are only excommunicated for being obdurate. Hence the 
gloss on the same verse says: We are warned not to cut off anyone quickly, 
since a person who errs today may perhaps defend the truth tomorrow.°° 
Hence the last chapter of Titus says: As for a man who is a heretic, after 
admonishing him once or twice, have nothing to do with him.°’ The third 
way would be by lumping good people together with evil ones. That is why 
the gloss of Augustine on that same verse says that a large number of 
people should not be excommunicated, nor should their rulers.°° 


But if none of these cases obtains, then evil people should be cut off. As 
1 Corinthians 5 says: Drive out the wicked from among you.” 
2. That makes the reply to the second objection clear. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems that heretics who return to 
the Church should not be readmitted: 


Since heretics have sinned against the faith, which is the foundation of the Church, they should not 
be used to build up the edifice of the Church. Therefore, heretics should not be readmitted into 
the Church. 

But to the contrary: The Church should not close its heart to anyone. As Christ says of himself in 
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John 6: Him who comes to me, I shall not cast out. 
Answer: People cannot be totally obstinate in sin as long as this state of 
life lasts; that is how the damned will be after death. Hence, as long as they 
live this life, people have the chance to repent.'°! Thus, people who have 
failed in matters of faith or morals should be readmitted into the Church in 
order to repent; to say otherwise is the heresy of the Novatians. But those 
who are readmitted do not always have to be given their former position, 
although merciful exceptions can be made for certain people, especially for 
the good of peace or for some other benefit sought thereby. 
To the first objection: As long as heretics lack the foundation of faith, 
they should not readmitted into the Church, but after they have converted 
and begin to have that foundation, they should be readmitted. 


Question 8 


Article 1 


The next question related to glory, viz. the vision of God in our heavenly 
homeland: Can a created intellect see God’s essence? 
It seems not: 


1. There is some proportion between an intellect and an intelligible thing. Yet there is no 
proportion between a created intellect and the divine essence, since they are infinitely distant. 
Therefore, a created intellect cannot see the divine essence. 

2. There is a greater distance between the uncreated spirit and a created intellect than there is 
between a created spirit and the senses. Yet the senses cannot cognize a created spirit. 
Therefore, a created intellect cannot cognize the uncreated spirit. 

But to the contrary: The gloss of Gregory on the verse Man cannot see me and live of Exodus 33 
says: Some people said that God’s brilliance is seen in that place of blessedness, but God’s 
nature is not. They were obviously confused by the slight subtlety of the question. For the 
brilliance of that simple and unchangeable essence does not differ from its nature. Rather, that 


very nature is its brilliance, and that very brilliance is its nature,102 Therefore, the blessed 
will see God’s essence. 


Answer: We have to hold that the blessed see the divine essence. 

For blessedness is the final perfection and completion of our rational 
nature, and nothing can be finally complete without attaining to its source in 
its own way. But I should point out that there are two ways for something to 
attain to the source that is God. One is by similarity, which is the way 
common to all creatures, whose perfection is a result of how similar they 
are to God. The other way is by activity (setting aside the way unique to 
Christ, viz. personal union). But by activity I mean a rational creature 
knowing and loving God. Now, since the soul is made directly by God, it 
can only be blessed by seeing God directly—i.e., without any intermediary 
likeness of the thing known, like a visible species in the eye or in a mirror. 
Yet it still has an intermediary light to strengthen its intellect, viz. the light 
of glory. As the Psalm says: In your light we shall see light.!°° And that 
means seeing God’s essence. 

Hence, we take a rational creature’s blessedness to consist of the sight of 
God’s essence, just as those philosophers who thought that our souls flowed 
out from an agent intelligence took ultimate human happiness to consist of 
our intellect’s connection with it. 

1. So, to the first objection: Proportion has two senses. One is its proper 
sense, which means a determinate superiority. In that sense, proportion is 
required between the intellect and an intelligible thing in order for it to 
cognize it comprehendingly. But a created intellect will never see the divine 
essence that way. Another sense of proportion is its common sense, which 
means a Certain relationship. In that sense, the infinite can have a proportion 
to the finite, if it completes it, or if it has some other relationship with it. 


Such proportion is enough for our intellect to see the divine essence— 
attaining to it, but not comprehending it. 

2. To the second objection: That argument is based on the distance 
between their proper natures, not on the nature of cognition. For a created 
Spirit is not sensible, but the uncreated spirit is intelligible. 
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Quodlibet XI 


There were questions about God, about angels, and about human beings. 
The questions about God were on God’s infinity, knowledge, and 
predestination. 


Question 1 


Article 1 


The question about God’s infinity was: Is being everywhere proper to God 
alone? 
It seems not: 


1. There is a number in things that are numbered. But all the parts of the universe are numbered. 
Hence, there is a number in all the parts of the universe, which therefore seems to be 
everywhere. Thus, being everywhere is not proper to God alone. 

2. A universal is everywhere and always. But God is not a universal. Therefore, being 
everywhere and always is not proper to God alone. 

3. Spiritual substances surpass bodily ones. But being everywhere applies to bodily substances, 
since only bodily things can be properly assigned a place. Much more, then, does being 
everywhere apply to spiritual substances. Hence, being everywhere does not seem to be proper 
to God alone. 

4. An earthly king’s excellence involves the ability to govern his kingdom even while absent. 
But God is more excellent than any king. Hence, God’s excellence seems to involve the ability 
to govern the whole universe or any part of it while absent. Therefore, it does not seem proper 
to God to be everywhere. 

5. Some things are said to be near God, while others are said to be far from God (the farther 
things are, the more corruptible they are). Yet if God were everywhere, then nothing could be 
said to be near or far from God. Therefore, it seems that God is not everywhere. 

6. Suppose that all the workings of the world were one continuous body. That body would then 
be everywhere. Therefore, being everywhere is not proper to God alone. 

But to the contrary: Ambrose proves that the Holy Spirit is God because the Holy Spirit is 


everywhere.! But Ambrose’s argument would have no force if being everywhere were not 
proper to God alone. Yet his argument does have force. Therefore, being everywhere is proper 
to God alone. 


Answer: We say that spiritual things are present in a place not because 
they touch it with their extension but because they touch it with their power. 
So, our talk of the place in which a spiritual thing is present has to be based 
on the nature of that thing’s power. Now, God’s power is infinite. This 
infinity is clear from two things. First, God surpasses not only those 
creatures that exist, that have existed, and that will exist, but also all those 
that can be imagined. So, God is present not only in those creatures that 
exist, that have existed, and that will exist, but also in those that can be 
imagined to exist. Second, God’s power is at work at one and the same time 
in everything, at the same time and in every single thing in its own way. 
Thus, properly speaking, being everywhere applies to God _ alone. 
Improperly, however, being everywhere applies to other things as well. 

Hence, we have to distinguish between the way that God is everywhere 
and the way that being everywhere applies somehow to other things. For we 
say that such things are everywhere, but they are only present in those 
things that exist at present, whereas God is present not only in those things 
that exist but also in past, future, and imaginary things. Likewise, other 
things are not everywhere as though it were one place, but, rather, many 
places, whereas God is everywhere in such a way that God is present in 
each thing and in the whole of things. For God’s power has an effect not 
only on what is common to the whole universe but also on what is proper to 
each particular thing. Hence, God is present in everything as one place and 
as many places, which is the proper meaning of being everywhere. 

Since only God is everywhere in that sense, being everywhere is proper 
to God alone. 

1. So, to the first objection: A number is not in things that are numbered 
as in a place, but as an accident in a subject. Moreover, even though one 
number has a unique existence in all the things that are numbered, it is not 
present in each thing, since it is not the number of each thing. Furthermore, 
a number is not entirely one; it is a sort of plurality. But God is present in 
things by God’s power, and is at work in every single one of them, as we 
have said. 

2. To the second objection: We say that a universal is everywhere and 
always more in a negative sense than in an affirmative sense. When we say 
that a universal is everywhere and always, we do not mean that it is present 
in every place and at every time; rather, we mean that it abstracts from the 


things that determine a determinate place and time. And, anyway, universals 
do not subsist. 

3. To the third objection: Spiritual substances surpass bodily substances 
by the superior excellence of their nature, not by their power to act. Indeed, 
we see that many spiritual substances have determinate bodies in which to 
act, as the rational soul has the human body. Hence, the analogy does not 
hold. 

4. To the fourth objection: Not being everywhere in the kingdom is a 
shortcoming of an earthly king due to the limitations of his nature. But God 
is unlimited, and hence everywhere. Even if God were not everywhere, God 
would still govern everything by divine justice. So, for an earthly king, not 
being everywhere is a shortcoming, and goverming while absent is 
excellent. But God is everywhere and governs everything. 

5. To the fifth objection: The neammess and farness of creatures from God 
is not a matter of their place but, rather, of their similarity and dissimilarity. 
Things more similar to God are said to be nearer to God, while things less 
similar are said to be farther from God. 

6. To the sixth objection: Even supposing that all the workings of the 
world were one continuous body, that still would not allow us to imagine its 
being everywhere, but only in one place. For the thing in which it was 
present would then count as one place, and hence it would not touch any 
particular thing whose nature involved being everywhere. 


Question 2 


Article 1 
The question about God’s knowledge was: Does God know evil by means 
of good? 
It seems not: 


1. Knowing one thing by means of another is a defective way of knowing. But God’s knowledge 
cannot be defective. Therefore, it seems that God does not know evil by means of good. 

2. Knowing one thing by means of another is a discursive way of knowing. But God does not 
know things discursively. Therefore, since knowing evil by means of good involves knowing 
one thing by means of another, it seems that God does not know evil by means of good. 

3. God knows everything God knows by means of the divine essence. But evil is not an effect of 


God’s essence, nor is it the opposite of God’s essence, as Augustine says.7 Therefore, it seems 
that God does not know evil by means of good. 
4. In book III of On the Soul, the Philosopher says that an intellect that is always actual does not 


know privations.? But the divine intellect is always actual. Therefore, etc. 

5. Everything known is known by means of its likeness existing in the knower. But there is no 
likeness of evil in God. Therefore, God does not know evil by means of any good existing in 
God. 


But to the contrary: Augustine says that evil is known by its opposition to goodness.* 


Answer: Each thing is known properly by knowing its proper notion. 
Now, some knowable things have an independent proper notion. A human 
being and a stone, for instance, have a proper notion that does not depend 
on anything else. Yet other knowable things do not have an independent 
proper notion but, rather, one that depends on something else. This is the 
case with relations, privations, and negations, whose notion depends on 
their relationship to something else. The notion of blindness, for example, is 
not independent but, rather, dependent, because of its relationship to sight, 
of which blindness is the privation. Now, God knows all things in their 
proper notions. Hence, I say that when things have an independent proper 
notion, God knows them independently rather than by means of something 
else. But when things have a dependent proper notion with a relationship to 
other things, God knows them in their relationship to the things on which 
they depend. 

Now, the notion of evil is not independent but, rather, dependent, because 
of its opposition to created good. Therefore, God knows evil in its 
relationship to created good, viz. by means of its opposition to that good. 

1. So, to the first objection: Knowing one thing by means of another is a 
defective way of knowing things with an independent notion, but not things 
whose notion is related to something else, as we just said. 

2. To the second objection: Discursive knowledge involves knowing one 
thing by means of another thing known independently. But knowing one 


thing by means of another thing to which it is related is not discursive 
knowledge, and that is how evil is known. 

3. To the third objection: Although evil is not the opposite of the divine 
essence, it is the opposite of an effect of the divine essence. For the 
uncreated good does not have any evil opposed to it. Rather, evil is opposed 
to the good effects caused by the uncreated good, and is known by its 
opposition to those effects. 

4. To the fourth objection: That argument applies to an intellect that 
knows things by correspondence and by means of their species. But God 
does not know things that way, since God knows all things by means of the 
divine essence. 

5. To the fifth objection: Although there is no likeness of evil in God, 
there is a likeness of the opposite of evil (created good) in God as its cause. 
Thus, God knows good in itself, and evil by means of good. 


Question 3 


Article 1 
The question about predestination was: Does predestination impose 
necessity? 
It seems so: 


1. A predestined person is saved no matter what. But that would only be the case if a predestined 
person were saved necessarily. Therefore, predestination seems to impose necessity. 


2. Im Romans 9, the Apostle says: It is not a matter of will or effort, but of the mercy of God.” 


Thus, whatever salvation a human being has seems to depend solely upon the predestination 
of God, not upon anything else. Hence, predestination seems to impose necessity. 
But to the contrary: Augustine says: He who created you without you will not justify you without 


you.° 


Answer: Predestination is certain, and yet it does not impose necessity. 
In fact, there are three things to consider about predestination. Two of them 
are presupposed by predestination—namely God’s foreknowledge and 
God’s love (i.e., God’s will to save the predestined). The third is 
predestination itself, which is just God’s directing the things that God loves 


to the end that God wants for them. Thus, each of these three things is 
certain, and yet does not impose necessity. 

It is clear that God’s foreknowledge is certain. For God knows things in a 
more noble way than we do. Our knowledge is in time, and hence our 
awareness of things is based on the nature of time—past, present, and 
future. Thus, we know past things as past, present things as present, future 
things as future, and naturally so. But God’s knowledge is above time and 
measured only by eternity. Hence, God does not know things as they are in 
time, but as they are in eternity—i.e., present to God, whether they are 
necessary or contingent. Thus, God knows all things as present in God’s 
own present. And since our intellect knows present things with certainty, 
much more does God know all things present to God with certainty. Yet that 
does not put any necessity upon the things that God knows. To see why not, 
compare the certainty of a person standing at a high point looking down at a 
line of travelers on a road, who only see what is present to them. Such 
certainty does not impose any necessity upon those travelers because the 
person standing at the high point sees them all as present, even though some 
of them are past (those behind), some are present (those directly across), 
and some are future (those in front). 

It is also clear that God’s will is certain, and yet does not impose 
necessity. For God’s will is the effecting and perfecting cause of all things, 
since the Lord does whatever he wills.’ God’s perfecting and effecting is 
clear from the fact that God not only moves and causes things but also gives 
them a certain way of causing things as well. Moreover, God gives each 
thing a determinate way of producing its own effects. Since God wants the 
universe to contain both necessary and contingent things, God has created 
some causes with the gift of producing effects necessarily, and others with 
the gift of producing them contingently. Hence, God not only wants this or 
that effect to exist but also to exist in a certain way—namely contingently 
or necessarily. For instance, God wants Peter not only to run but to run 
contingently. Likewise, God wants this or that human being to be saved, but 
in a way that does not destroy their free choice. Hence, there are two causes 
of Peter or Martin’s salvation. One is God’s will, which is certain; the other 
is their free choice, which is contingent. And the same goes for other things: 
their contingency results from their proximate cause, while their certainty or 


necessity results from their first cause. Hence, the first cause of things— 
God’s will—is certain even about contingent things. Yet that certainty does 
not impose any necessity upon the things themselves, since God wants them 
not only to exist but to exist in a certain way—namely necessarily or 
contingently, as we just said. 

It is likewise clear that predestination is certain, and yet does not impose 
necessity. For God’s moving or directing or plan to direct a thing to an end 
(which is what predestination is) is done in accordance with the nature and 
order of causes created by God. Now, whenever there are two ordered 
causes, one of which is necessary and the other of which is contingent, their 
effect is always contingent. And predestination involves two causes, one of 
which is necessary (God) and the other of which is contingent (free choice). 
Thus, the effect of predestination must be contingent. Hence, predestination 
is certain, since God knows and wills this or that person to reach such an 
end. But predestination’s certainty does not impose any necessity, since 
God wants to direct them to such an end by their free will. 

1. So, to the first objection: The fact that a predestined person is saved no 
matter what is a function of the certainty of God’s predestination. Yet that 
certainty is not absolute but, rather, conditional: if the person is predestined, 
then the person is saved necessarily, but that is not absolutely necessary. 

2. To the second objection: What the Apostle says there should not be 
taken to mean that our own will or effort is unnecessary but, rather, that the 
first source of our good actions is not ourselves but, rather, the mercy of 
God infusing grace into us. Yet our good actions must still have some 
source in us as well. 


Question 4 


Article 1 


The question about angels was: Do they move in an instant? 
It seems so: 


1. An angel’s changes are obviously simpler than any bodily changes. But some bodily changes 
occur in an instant, such as illumination and the like. Much more, then, does an angel move in 
an instant. 

2. The noblest creature calls for the noblest motion. But the noblest motion is one that occurs in 
an instant. Therefore, the noblest creature (an angel) calls for such motion. 

But to the contrary: Every motion has a before and after, and the before and after of motion is the 

numbering of time. Hence, every motion takes time. Therefore, no motion occurs in an instant, 
not even an angel’s. 


Answer: Every change involves two endpoints, which cannot exist 
simultaneously. Hence, it is impossible for any motion or change to occur in 
an instant in the sense that one and the same instant contains both 
endpoints. 

In the case of bodily things, however, note that there are two possible 
ways for the two endpoints of their motion or change to be related. 

One way is for there to be one instant when the last endpoint first exists, 
and another instant when the first endpoint last exists. And since there is an 
intervening time between any two instants,® it follows that the change from 
one such endpoint to the other passes through time. Hence, such a change 
occurs in time, not in an instant. But this only happens when there is some 
midpoint between the change’s two endpoints, as there is, for instance, 
between white and black and between being here and being there. 

But some changes have no midpoint between their endpoints, as there is 
no midpoint, for instance, between white and not white, between fire and 
not fire, and between dark and light. For there is no midpoint between 
affirmation and negation, just as there is no midpoint between privation and 
form in a determinate subject. Hence, in the case of such changes, even 
though there is an instant when the last endpoint first exists, there is no 
instant when the first endpoint last exists. If there were such an instant, then 
it would follow (since there is an intervening time between any two 
instants) that neither endpoint exists at the time between those two instants. 
Yet that is impossible, since such points have no midpoint whatsoever 
between them. Hence, since the instant when the last endpoint first exists is 
the endpoint of that time, we have to say that the first endpoint takes that 
whole previous time. And since there is no intervening time between time 
itself and the instant that is its endpoint, the passage from one such point to 
the other does not occur in time, but in that first instant when the first 
endpoint ceases to exist and the last endpoint begins to exist. Hence 


changes of this sort are called instantaneous, and include illumination, 
generation, and corruption. But such changes must themselves be the 
endpoints of continuous changes existing in time. For the time when the 
first endpoint last exists is the measure of a certain change, by which its 
subject reaches that last endpoint. Alteration, for instance, disposes matter 
for form, and locomotion brings a luminous body to the position where it 
illuminates. Accordingly, generation and corruption are called the endpoints 
of that alteration, and illumination is called the endpoint of that locomotion. 

Thus, bodily changes take two forms, but an angel’s motion cannot take 
either of them. For an angel’s motion involves an angel’s power making 
different contacts with different places. Yet these contacts are not 
continuous, and consequently an angel’s motion is not continuous. Hence, 
the time that properly measures an angel’s motion is not continuous, since 
the continuity of time depends on the continuity of motion, as shown in 
book IV of the Physics (we cannot say that an angel’s motion is measured 
by the continuous time from the numbering of the motion of the heavens, 
since an angel’s motion does not depend on the motion of the heavens). 
Consequently, an angel’s motion is measured by a certain time in which 
instants follow one another without continuity. For time is not continuous 
because it is a numbering but, rather, because it is the numbering of a 
continuous motion. Therefore, the two endpoints of an angel’s motion do 
not exist in two instants with an intervening time between them, nor does 
one of its points exist in time while the other exists in an instant that ends 
that time. Rather, its two endpoints exist in two instants with no intervening 
time between them. Accordingly, we have to say that an angel’s motion 
occurs in time, but in another sort of time than the time in which bodily 
changes occur. 

1. So, to the first objection: What we just said shows that an angel’s 
changes are simpler than any bodily changes. They are simpler than 
changes with two endpoints existing in two instants with an intervening 
time between them, since there is no intervening time between the two 
instants of an angel’s motion. They are also simpler than changes with one 
endpoint existing in a whole continuous time, since that one point of theirs 
exists in an indivisible instant, and yet without an intervening time there 
either. And since an angel’s changes are simpler, it follows that they are 
nobler as well. 


2. That makes the reply to the second objection clear. 


Question 5 


The next questions were about human beings. Some were about the parts of 
human nature, some about the sacraments of grace, and some about human 
life. 

There were two questions about the parts of human nature: one about the 
soul, and one about the body. 


Article 1 


The question about the soul was: Are the sensitive and intellective soul one 
and the same substance? 
It seems not: 


1. The sensitive soul is drawn out of the potentiality of matter, whereas the intellective soul is a 
result of creation. Therefore, they are not the same substance. 

2. One and the same substance cannot move in opposite directions at the same time. But our 
senses and reason move in opposite directions at the same time. As the Apostle says: But I see 


another law in my members fighting against the law in my mind, etc.” Therefore, the sensitive 
and rational soul are not one and the same substance. 

3. Something corruptible and something incorruptible are obviously not the same kind of thing, 
and hence are not numerically the same thing either. But the sensitive soul is corruptible, 
whereas the intellective soul is incorruptible. Therefore, the sensitive and intellective soul are 
not numerically the same thing, and hence are not the same substance. 

4. The sensitive soul is something we have in common with brute animals. But in the case of 
brute animals, the sensitive soul is drawn out of the potentiality of matter. Therefore, it is not 
the same as the intellective soul, which is a result of creation. 


But to the contrary: One complete thing has one source of its completion. 1° But the human body is 
one complete thing. Therefore, the soul (the source of its completion) must be one. 


Answer: There are two opinions about the hierarchy of forms. 

One is the opinion of Avicebron and some of his followers,!! who say 
that the hierarchy of genera and species—substance, body, living body, 
animal—corresponds to distinct substantial forms added one on top of the 
other. So, they say that one substantial form makes something a mere 
substance, then another makes it a body, then another makes it a living 


body, then another makes it an animal, then another makes it a human 
being. And the same goes for the substantial forms of other things. 

But this position is impossible. A substantial form is what makes 
something into a particular thing, giving it the substantial existence of that 
thing. Hence, only the first form would be a substantial form, since only it 
would give the thing its substantial existence and make it into a particular 
thing. All the other forms after it would be accidental additions, which 
would not give the thing its existence, absolutely speaking, but its existence 
as such and such. Hence, the loss and gain of such forms would not be 
generation and corruption, but merely alteration. Thus, Avicebron’s position 
cannot possibly be true. The same goes for its application to the powers of 
the soul. Only the first power (the vegetative) would be the thing’s 
substantial form, making it into a particular thing; the rest would be 
accidental additions, which is completely false. 

Instead, such forms are related as the complete and the incomplete. One 
form just makes a body exist—nothing else. Another more complete form 
gives it both existence and life at a certain level of life. Another form gives 
it all that plus sensation. Hence, the last form is clearly more complete than 
the previous ones, and relates to them as the more complete to the more 
incomplete. As such, the last form virtually contains everything that the 
previous forms contain. Accordingly, therefore, the sensitive and 
intellective soul both have one and the same essence, but the intellective 
soul relates to the sensitive soul as the complete to the incomplete. Here is a 
sign that the sensitive and intellective soul in particular have one essence. If 
the powers of the soul were not all rooted in one essence, then one power 
would never interfere with another, nor would one overflow into another. 
Again, since our intellect lacks a determinate bodily organ to mediate the 
performance of its activities, why would it even be united to the body 
unless it had the same essence as the sensitive soul? 

Clearly, then, the sensitive and intellective soul have the same essence, 
but are related as the complete and the incomplete, as we just said. 

1. So, to the first objection: The sensitive soul is drawn out of the 
potentiality of matter in the case of brute animals, but not in our case. 
Instead, our sensitive soul is a result of creation, since its essence is the 
essence of the rational soul, which is a result of creation. 


2. To the second objection: There is nothing impossible about one and the 
same thing moving in opposite directions with different powers or parts of 
itself. So, even though our sensitive and intellective souls are one and the 
same substance, they can still move in opposite directions with their 
different parts or powers. Our senses, for instance, can move toward their 
proper objects while our reason moves toward those at which it aims. 

3. To the third objection: Although an incorruptible thing is not the same 
as a corruptible one, an incorruptible thing can still have something in 
common with a corruptible one, which is the case with the rational soul: the 
soul’s substance is incorruptible, but it still contains something (the 
sensitive soul) which it has in common with a corruptible thing. 

4. To the fourth objection: Given the kind of thing we are in general, we 
have our sensitive soul in common with brute animals. But given the 
specific kind of thing we are, our human sensitive soul differs from that of 
brute animals, as it differs from that of donkeys, and horses, and cows. For 
each specific kind of animal has a correspondingly different sensitive soul. 
Hence, a human being’s sensitive soul does not have to be drawn out of the 
potentiality of matter just because a brute animal’s sensitive soul is drawn 
out of it. For a human being’s sensitive soul belongs to a higher kind of 
thing, and is a result of creation, as we have said. 


Question 6 


Article 1 
The next question about the body was: Will the numerically same body rise 
again? 
It seems not: 


1. As the Philosopher says in the Topics, being numerically the same means having the same 


characteristic property, accidents, and definition.!2 At the resurrection, however, our bodies 
will not have the same characteristic property: now they are capable of laughter, but then they 
will not be. Nor will they have the same accidents: now they are white, curly-haired, musical, 
and so on, but then they will not be. Nor will they have the same definition: now they are 
defined as mortal, but then they will not be mortal. Therefore, it seems that the numerically 
same body will not rise again. 

2. Having the identical matter makes something numerically the same. But the body that rises 
will not have the identical matter as the body now, since many of its forms will be replaced. 
Therefore, the numerically same body will not rise again. 

3. In his book On the Soul, the Philosopher says that a statue that has been destroyed is not 


numerically the same as one that is remade out of the same bronze.!? For the same reason, the 
body that is corrupted now will not be numerically the same as the one that rises. 

4. Human beings are human beings by virtue of their humanity, and one human being is one 
human being by virtue of one humanity. Yet there are two humanities in the body we have 
now and in the one that will rise, since death destroys the form of the whole. Therefore, there 
are two human beings, and hence it seems that the numerically same bodies will not rise 
again. 

But to the contrary: Job says: I shall be clothed again in my skin, and in my flesh I will see God. 
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Whom I myself shall see, etc. 
Answer: In order for something to be numerically the same, its essential 
principles have to be identical. Hence, whenever an individual’s essential 
principles vary, its identity necessarily varies as well. Now, the parts of an 
individual’s nature constitute its essential principles. Matter and form, for 
instance, are essential principles of things. So, if an individual’s accidents 
vary and change, while its essential principles remain, the individual itself 
will remain the same. Now, a human being’s essential principles are body 
and soul, which both remain, since the same soul and the same body will 
rise again. Therefore, the numerically same human bodies will rise again. 

1. So, to the first objection: That argument is based on a misreading of 
the passage it cites. The passage does not say that being numerically the 
Same means having the same characteristic property and the same accidents 
now and later; it says that being numerically the same means being the 
same as what has the accidents and the same as what has the characteristic 
property—i.e., the same as the subject that has the accidents, characteristic 
property, and definition—not having the same accidents, the same 
characteristic property, and one and the same definition. So, the argument 
has clearly misread the text. 


Granting the argument’s own reading, however, one should reply as 
follows. As for their individuating accidents, viz. their dimensions, our 
glorified bodies will indeed have them. They will also have the same 
characteristic property of laughter. As Job says: Your mouth shall be filled 
with laughter and your lips with rejoicing.’ As for their definition, even 
though they will rise immortal, they will not lose their natural mortality, 
since our human nature (which will be there) is mortal in and of itself. 

2. To the second objection: Having the same matter makes something 
numerically the same. But it is not bare matter that does so; that is not the 
source of numerical identity. Rather, one and the same matter, insofar as its 
dimensions make it determinate, makes something numerically the same. 
Hence, in spite of so many forms being replaced in the matter of the body 
that rises, the body will still rise with the same dimensions and with the 
same essential principles. 

3. To the third objection: Augustine says the opposite.!° According to 
him, if a statue is remade from the same bronze, it is numerically the same. 
Even so, I should point out that there are two ways to divide artifacts into 
genera and species: either by their matter or by their form. Of course, 
natural things are divided into genera and species by their form alone, since 
their forms are substantial forms. But since the forms of artifacts are 
accidental forms, they have to be sorted into genera and species by their 
matter. So, if we consider a statue as the member of a genus or species by 
its matter, then I say that the same statue is indeed remade. But if we 
consider it as the member of a genus or species by its form, then I say that 
the same statue is not remade but, rather, a different one, since each have 
different forms. Yet that is not the case with the body, since it will have the 
same form. 

4. To the fourth objection: There are not two humanities in the body that 
is corrupted and the body that rises; there is just one, since its essential 
principles do not change but, rather, remain the same. 


Question 7 


There were three questions about the sacraments of grace. The first was 
about the sacrament of confirmation, the second about the sacrament of the 
Eucharist, and the third about the sacrament of marriage. 


Article 1 


The first question was: Should only a bishop confer the sacrament of 
confirmation, or should someone else do so as well? 

It seems that not only a bishop can confer the sacrament of confirmation 
but a priest can do so as well: 


1. Confirmation obviously confers spiritual grace, and the conferral of such grace should be 
managed in a way that avoids its being prevented. Yet its conferral is quite often prevented by 
the absence of bishops, since they are not present everywhere. Therefore, it should be 
conferred by the ministry of priests, who are present everywhere. 

2. The sacraments were established to be beneficial, and hence should be conferred in a way that 
benefits everyone. But it does not benefit everyone for only a bishop to confer this sacrament 
(which gives the strength of the Holy Spirit), since not everyone has access to a bishop. 
Therefore, priests should do it, so that everyone can enjoy its benefits. 

3. The sacrament of baptism is obviously greater than the sacrament of confirmation. But any 
priest can confer baptism. Much more, then, can any priest confer confirmation. 

But to the contrary: There is the custom of the Church. 


Answer: The proper minister of the sacrament of confirmation is a 
bishop. Both reason and authority prove this. 

Reason does so because the purpose of confirmation is to bestow a 
certain perfection on people by giving them the strength of the Holy Spirit 
so that they can bravely and steadfastly profess and proclaim the faith 
before kings and princes.'’ Hence confirmation is administered on the 
forehead, so that we will not be afraid or embarrassed to proclaim and 
defend the faith before all. Now, as Dionysius says, the hierarchy performs 
three actions: cleansing, illuminating, and perfecting.!® Cleansing is proper 
to deacons, illuminating is proper to priests (and consists largely in the 
Eucharist), and perfecting is proper to bishops. Hence, all the sacraments 
that bestow perfection are for a bishop to administer. These include holy 
orders, consecrating virgins and sacred vessels, and confirmation. 
Therefore, no one but a bishop can confer the sacrament of confirmation. 

The authority of sacred scripture makes this clear as well. For 
confirmation takes the place of the laying on of hands, which only the 


apostles could do. Hence the laying on of hands could not be done by 
Philip, who preached the word of the Lord in Samaria. Instead, when the 
apostles in Jerusalem heard that Samaria had received the word of the 
Lord, they sent them Peter and John.'° And later it says: Then they laid 
hands upon them, etc.2° Hence, since bishops are the successors of the 
apostles, only bishops should confer the sacrament of confirmation. 

Nevertheless, simple priests have a dispensation to do some things that 
bestow a certain perfection, such as conferring minor orders and the like. 
There could be such a dispensation for confirmation as well. Without a 
dispensation, however, no one but a bishop should confer such a sacrament. 

1. So, to the first objection: Not all the sacraments that confer spiritual 
grace can be administered by a priest. Hence, even though the sacrament of 
confirmation confers spiritual grace, it is not for a priest to administer. 
Compare how the sacrament of holy orders confers spiritual grace and yet is 
reserved exclusively for bishops to administer because of the perfection it 
bestows. The same is true of the sacrament of confirmation. And there is no 
question of its being prevented, since people can go to the cities where 
bishops are present. 

2. That makes the reply to the second objection clear. 

3. To the third objection: The sacrament of baptism has a greater 
necessity, but not a greater perfection. Hence, because of its necessity, any 
Christian—not just priests—can baptize in a critical moment of need, and in 
places where priests are scarce, as long as the form of the sacrament is 
maintained. But since confirmation is not as necessary, and since it bestows 
a certain perfection (as we have said), it is reserved for those who are 
greater, namely bishops. 


Question 8 


There were two questions on the sacrament of the Eucharist. The first was 
about people excluded from its consecration because of fornication. The 
second was about people excluded from taking part in the sacrament 
because of excommunication. 


Article 1 


The first question was: Can one attend the mass of a priest who is a 
fornicator without sinning mortally? 


It seems that no one could attend his mass without committing mortal sin: The Church has 
commanded under pain of anathema that no one should attend the mass of a priest who is a 
fornicator. But it is a mortal sin to violate such a command of the Church. Therefore, it is a 
mortal sin for one to attend the mass of such a priest. 

But to the contrary: Attending the mass of a priest who is a fornicator is tolerated in many places 
throughout the world. 


Answer: To answer this question we need to consider how evil 
something is in itself because of natural law, and how evil something is 
because of positive law. 

Now, it is a sin for any priest to celebrate mass in a state of mortal sin. 
Hence, if it were clear to me that a priest was in a state of mortal sin, and I 
invited him to celebrate mass, I would sin mortally myself. This is a matter 
of natural law, since the invitation would be prompting him to commit 
mortal sin. 

But positive law adds more: I would sin mortally not only if I invited him 
to celebrate mass but also if I attended his mass. This addition was 
established as a punishment for the fornicating priest. But realize that this 
does not apply to just any fornicating priest, only to known fornicators. 
And, properly speaking, known fornicators are those who have been 
declared known fornicators by a judgment of the Church.*! Hence, when a 
priest has been declared a known fornicator by a judgment of the Church, 
no one should attend his mass; doing so is a mortal sin. 

To the objection made to the contrary: Even if prelates tolerate it, that 
still does not excuse one for attending the mass of a priest who is a 
fornicator. For their tolerance is either due to negligence or to the evil 
failure of such prelates, who will not dare to correct others since they have 
done so much that needs correcting themselves, or sometimes because they 
are just scared to correct them. Hence, their toleration is no excuse. 


Article 2 


The second question was: Is it a mortal sin to speak, eat, or associate with 
excommunicated people? 
It seems so: 


Many masters of the decrees and many great men say that it is.22 

2. It is a mortal sin to go against a command of the Church. But the Church commands that no 
one speak or eat with excommunicated people. Therefore, it is a mortal sin to do so. 

3. A certain decree says that when the supreme pontiff was asked if one could associate with 

excommunicated people, he said that one should not even do so in order to avoid death, and 


the reason he gave was that doing so is a mortal sin.23 Therefore, it seems to be a mortal sin 
for one to associate in any way with excommunicated people. 
But to the contrary: We see many great men eat, drink, or associate with excommunicated people. 
But they would not do so at all if it were a mortal sin. 


Answer: Excommunication separates people from the community of 
believers, but not from the community of human beings, except 
incidentally, insofar as separation from the human community happens to 
be involved in separation from the community of believers. So, I say, one 
can associate or consort with excommunicated people either directly or 
indirectly. One does so directly in matters of faith. Now, it is a mortal sin 
for anyone to consort with excommunicated people directly, which can 
happen in three ways. First, I can consort with such people in divine matters 
—by praying for them, for instance, or attending mass with them—or in 
other spiritual matters. Second, I can consort with such people out of 
contempt for a command of the Church. It is a mortal sin for anyone to 
consort with excommunicated people out of such contempt. Third, one can 
associate with such people in their crime and its trial. On the other hand, 
one consorts with such people indirectly in human matters, such as talking, 
eating, and all the other things that human life involves. This is not a mortal 
sin, but a venial one, unless it is done out of contempt, as we said. 

1. So, to the first objection: The opinion of the experts on the decrees is 
not true. On this question they are following and giving greater weight to 
human law, but greater weight should be given to divine law than to human 
law. Thus, the opposite opinion is better. 

2. To the second objection: Consorting directly with excommunicated 
people goes against a command of the Church and is a mortal sin. But 
consorting indirectly with them does not go against a command of the 
Church; it merely goes beyond it. Yet that is not a mortal sin, but a venial 


one. Realize, then, that some things are evil in themselves and cannot be 
done without sinning. One such thing is consorting with excommunicated 
people in matters relevant to the excommunication, which therefore cannot 
be done without sinning. But some things are merely occasions of evil, 
which can be done without committing mortal sin. One such thing is 
speaking or eating with excommunicated people. 

3. To the third objection: We should prefer death not only to mortal sin 
but also to venial sin. For sin, precisely as sin, is never choiceworthy. If it 
were choiceworthy, then it would never be a sin, and hence I would not sin 
by doing it. That is why one cannot argue against associating with 
excommunicated people on the grounds that doing so is a mortal sin and 
that anyone who does so sins mortally. For even if it were a venial sin, still 
no one should associate with such people, although it would not be a mortal 
sin to do so. 

Or one should say that the decree referred to is meant to be about 
consorting directly with excommunicated people. 


Question 9 


There were two questions on marriage. The first was about bewitchment. 
The second was about impotence. 


Article 1 


The first question was: Does bewitchment impede marriage? 
It seems not: 


God’s work is stronger than the devil’s work. But marriage is God’s work, whereas bewitchment is 
the devil’s work. Therefore, marriage is stronger than bewitchment, and hence cannot be 
impeded by it. 

But to the contrary: A demon’s power is greater than a human being’s power. But even a human 
being can impede marriage. Therefore, a demon can do so as well. 


Answer: Marriage is like a sort of contract. Through marriage one gives 
the power over one’s body to another for the purposes of uniting in the 
flesh. Now, there is no such thing as a contract to do the impossible, since 


people cannot obligate themselves to do the impossible. Hence, when one 
obligates oneself to unite in the flesh through marriage, but it is impossible 
for one to do so, the marriage is null and void. But notice the two ways that 
an impediment can make it impossible for one to unite in the flesh. The 
impediment can either arise after the marriage has been consummated or 
before. If it arises after, then the marriage has already been consummated 
and can never be dissolved. But if it arises before, then the marriage has not 
yet been consummated and can be dissolved. And realize that these kinds of 
impediments are either permanent or temporary. If they are permanent, then 
they impede marriage forever, but if they are only temporary, then they only 
impede marriage temporarily, rather than forever—as long as each 
impediment arose beforehand. 

As for bewitchment, some people deny that it is even real. But that is 
because they are unbelievers and suppose that demons are nothing but 
people’s imagination: people just imagine them, and are enchanted by their 
own terrifying imagination. But the Catholic faith holds that demons are 
real and can impair people’s activities and prevent them from uniting in the 
flesh. 

Thus, if impediments of this kind arise beforehand and are permanent, 
then they impede marriage forever. 

So, to the first objection: Not just marriage, but even the devil himself is 
God’s work. Yet some of God’s works are stronger than others and can 
impede them with their greater strength. Hence, since the devil is stronger 
than marriage, there is no reason he cannot impede marriage. 


Article 2 


The second question was: Does impotence impede marriage? 
It seems not: 


Elderly people are impotent, and yet they contract marriage. 

But to the contrary: People cannot obligate themselves to do the impossible. But it is impossible 
for an impotent person to unite with anyone in the flesh. Hence, if such a person takes on the 
obligation to do so, the contract will be null and void. 


Answer: Impotence impedes marriage for the same reason that 
bewitchment does, since both involve the same impossibility. But there is a 


difference between being impotent and being bewitched. An impotent man 
is absolutely incapacitated with all women, whereas a bewitched man is 
incapacitated as well, but only with one woman, not with all of them. For 
bewitchment affects how a man sees one particular woman: a demon’s 
influence makes him dread and detest that woman, and he flees and refuses 
her out of dread. Thus, impotence and bewitchment impede marriage in 
different ways. Impotence impedes marriage by leaving a man with no hope 
of ever contracting marriage, if it impedes him from marrying one woman 
(hence, if his impotence ever disappeared, his first marriage would have to 
be restored). Hence, impotence dissolves a marriage contract and prevents 
marriage from being contracted. But a bewitched man is only impeded from 
marrying one particular woman, and is therefore permitted to marry 
someone else (as is the woman). Hence, bewitchment dissolves a marriage 
contract, but does not prevent marriage from being contracted, as we have 
said. 

So, to the first objection: Elderly people are only impotent with respect to 
the generation of offspring, not the act of generation itself. Since they can 
still unite in the flesh, their marriage is not dissolved. But the impotence 
that completely impedes uniting in the flesh dissolves marriage, as we have 
said. 


Question 10 


Some of the questions on human life were about the relationship to one’s 
neighbor, and some were about the relationship to the things that people 
use. 

The questions on the relationship to one’s neighbor were about fraternal 
correction. There were two such questions. 


Article 1 
The first question was: Should you correct your brother or neighbor in 
public or in private? 
It seems that you should do so privately: 


1. Matthew 18 says: If your brother sins against you, go and correct him between you and him 


alone.24 Therefore, it seems that an offending brother should be corrected privately. 
But to the contrary: 


1 Timothy 5 says: Rebuke the sinner before all.2° 
2. Some religious constitutions require people to be corrected publicly. 


Answer: This sort of correction ought to be given out of charity. That is 
why it is called fraternal correction. Hence, fraternal correction has to be 
ordered as charity itself is ordered. Now, the order of charity requires you to 
prefer the common good to your neighbor’s good, and to seek the good of 
your neighbor’s conscience and reputation. But when both cannot be had 
together, it requires you to seek the good of your neighbor’s conscience. 

Given these considerations, I think that a bodily or spiritual sin that tends 
to harm a great many people should be revealed immediately, since (as was 
just said) the order of charity gives greater weight to the common good than 
to your neighbor’s good, whether of reputation or of conscience. But when 
there is no risk of many people being harmed, then you ought to guard the 
good of both your neighbor’s conscience and reputation by correcting him 
privately between the two of you. But if he does not accept your correction, 
then the order of the gospel requires you to take someone else with you, or 
even to report him to the Church. Nevertheless, this order should be 
followed in such cases: if the sin is public, it should be corrected publicly, 
and if it is private, it should be corrected privately. Hence it says: If your 
brother sins against you—i.e., if only you know about it—etc.*° That is 
about private sin. But about public sin it says: Rebuke the sinner—viz. the 
public one—before all.*” 

1. That makes the reply to the first objection on both sides clear. 

2. To the second objection made to the contrary: Those religious 
constitutions adopted that requirement for sins that tend to endanger and 
harm the religious society and community, which is when that requirement 
ought to be met. 


Article 2 


The second question was: If you know your neighbor has sinned, is it a 
mortal sin for you to report him to his superior immediately? 


It seems So: 


1. Itis a mortal sin to violate the order of the gospel. But immediately reporting your neighbor to 
his superior violates the order of the gospel. Therefore, it is a mortal sin. 
But to the contrary: 


1. Many great men immediately denounce their neighbor to his superior. But they would not do 
so at all if it were a mortal sin. 

2. Superiors not only look to the past but also to the future. Hence, reporting your neighbor to 
them does not seem to be a mortal sin. 


Answer: What the Lord says in Matthew 18 about fraternal correction 
should be taken like the other things he says about human actions, and 
ought to be followed as charity dictates. Hence, they have to be applied to 
the right circumstances, like his other sayings. 

Now, realize that the law affords three ways of responding to crimes. One 
way is with an inquisition, which is for public sins, and should only be done 
in response to public outcry. The other ways are with a denunciation and an 
accusation, which are for private sins. Responding with an accusation 
requires signing an inscription that obligates the accuser to make 
recompense. Since an accusation aims at the good of the state as its end, it 
can be made in public or in private, whichever one prefers. Responding 
with a denunciation requires fraternal admonition first. For a denunciation 
aims at the improvement of one’s neighbor, and thus the order of fraternal 
correction ought to be followed. 

So, should you denounce your brother to his superior immediately after 
you learn that he has sinned? In these cases, I think we need to distinguish 
between the various characteristics that a superior and his subordinate 
might have. If I know that my brother will take correction from me well, 
then I should not denounce him to his superior. But if I see that it would be 
better coming from his superior, and if his superior is pious, wise, spiritual, 
and does not have any ill will or hatred toward his subordinate, then it is 
permissible to denounce him to his superior. But in that case, I would not be 
telling the Church, since I would not be telling the superior in his role as 
superior but, rather, as a person well suited to correct and improve my 
neighbor. Even so, it is not possible to make a general judgment on this 
question, since the characteristics of a superior and his subordinate can 
vary. Sometimes a superior might hate his subordinate, or a subordinate 


might not take his superior’s correction well. Hence, this is the rule to 
follow: in all these cases charity should be preserved, and what seems best 
and most expedient should be done. If you intend your neighbor’s 
improvement, and you preserve the good of charity as much as possible, 
then it is not a sin for you to denounce him. But if you denounce him out of 
wickedness, in order to embarrass or belittle him, then it is a mortal sin for 
you to accuse or denounce him. 

1. So, to the first objection: Immediately reporting your neighbor to his 
superior does not violate a commandment of the gospel if you recognize the 
right circumstances and judge that doing so is most expedient. For in that 
case you are not telling the Church but, rather, a well-suited person, as we 
have said. Therefore, it is not a mortal sin. 

1. To the first objection made to the contrary: Even great men would sin 
mortally if they denounced their neighbor to his superior or to any other 
person for a reason other than the one intended by the commandment to do 
so. 

2. To the second objection made to the contrary: If you report your 
neighbor’s sin to his superior as a precaution for the future or in pursuit of 
something that seems expedient for his improvement, then it is not a sin. 
But if you tell his superior or his friend out of wickedness, then it is a 
mortal sin. Yet if you tell someone out of carelessness, and it does not lead 
to a bad reputation or to any criticism of your offending neighbor, then it is 
not a mortal sin, although you still acted carelessly.7® 
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Quodlibet I 


There were questions about God, about angels, and about human beings. 
The questions about God touched on the divine nature and on the 
assumed human nature. 


Question 1 


Article 1 


The question on the divine nature was: Did blessed Benedict see the divine 
essence in his vision of the whole world? 
It seems so: 


1. Gregory says of Benedict’s vision: All creation becomes insignificant to the soul that sees 


God.! But seeing God means seeing the divine essence. Therefore, blessed Benedict saw the 
divine essence. 


In the same place Gregory adds that Benedict saw the whole world in the divine light.2 But 
there is no divine light or brightness other than God, as Gregory also says.? It says the same 


thing in the gloss on the verse Man shall not see me and live of Exodus 33.4 Therefore, 
blessed Benedict saw God’s essence. 


But to the contrary: John 1 says: No one has ever seen God.? The gloss there says that no one 


living in mortal flesh can see the essence of God.® 


Answer: As Wisdom 11 says, a corruptible body weighs down the soul.’ 
But the human mind is raised highest by coming to see the divine essence. 
Hence, it is impossible for a human mind to see God’s essence unless, as 
Augustine says in book XII of his Literal Commentary on Genesis, a human 
being utterly dies to this mortal life or so abandons the senses as to be 
unsure about being in the body or out of the body, as we read of Paul in 2 
Corinthians 12.2 Now, when blessed Benedict had his vision, he had not 
utterly died to this life, nor had he abandoned the bodily senses. This is 


clear from the fact that while he was still having his vision, he called 
someone else to come and look at the same thing, as Gregory relates.’ 
Hence, he clearly did not see the essence of God. 

1. So, to the first objection: Gregory says that to make an argument by 
analogy: if those who see God’s essence consider seeing the whole of 
creation insignificant by comparison, then it is no wonder that the divine 
light enabled blessed Benedict to see more than people usually see. 

2. To the second objection: Sometimes the divine light means God, but 
sometimes it means a light derived from God. As the Psalm says: In your 
light we see light.'° In this case it means a light derived from God. 


Question 2 


The next two questions were about Christ’s human nature: (1) Was Christ 
related to the Father and to his mother by one sonship or two? and (2) Did 
Christ die on the cross? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. Christ seems to have two sonships: 


1. Multiplying what accounts for relations multiplies the relations themselves. Now, being 
generated accounts for sonship, and Christ was generated twice, once by being born of the 
Father from all eternity and once by being born of his mother in time. Hence, Christ has two 
sonships, one relating him to the Father and another relating him to his mother. 

2. Whatever receives something absolute in time without itself changing is much more capable 
of temporally receiving a relative characteristic without itself changing. But the Son of God 
received something absolute in time yet without himself changing. As Ambrose says in his 
comments on the verse He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the Most High of 
Luke: So, it is not that he shall be great because he was not great before being born of the 
Virgin, but because the power that the Son of God naturally possesses, he would receive as a 


human being in time.!! Much more, then, was the Son of God able to receive a new sonship 
in time without himself changing. Hence, it is acceptable for him to have two sonships, one 
eternal and one temporal. 

But to the contrary: A thing is one such and such because what makes it such and such is itself 
one. Now, sonship is what makes something a son. Hence, one sonship makes a thing one son. 
Yet Christ is only one son, not two. Therefore, Christ has only one sonship, not two. 


Answer: Relations differ from every other kind of thing in the following 
way. Every other kind of thing is a real thing by virtue of the very nature of 
that kind of thing. Quantities, for instance, are real by virtue of the nature of 
quantity, and qualities are real by the nature of quality. But relations are not 
real things by virtue of the nature of such a relationship to another, since 
some relationships are not real, but exist only in our minds. A knowable 
thing, for instance, is related to knowledge, not by any real relation existing 
in the thing itself, but by knowledge being related to it, as the Philosopher 
says in book V of the Metaphysics.'* Instead, a relation is a real thing by 
virtue of its cause, which gives one thing a natural ordering to another—that 
real and natural ordering being the relation itself. Hence, right and left are 
real relations in an animal, since they result from certain of its natural 
powers, but in a column right and left are only relationships in our minds, 
given an animal’s relation to the column. 

Now, a thing exists and is one by virtue of the same cause. Hence, from 
one cause, only one real relation results. This is clear in the case of equality, 
for instance. One body has only one relation of equality because of its one 
quantity, although there are many different relationships referred to by 
calling it equal to other bodies. But if all those relationships multiplied the 
number of real relations in that one body, then one thing would have an 
infinite or indeterminate number of accidents. Likewise, a teacher is the 
teacher of all the students in the same class because of one relation, even 
though there are many relationships. And, accordingly, one man is the son 
of both his father and his mother because of one real relation, since he gets 
one nature from both of them at his one birth. 

Now, this line of reasoning would seem to suggest that Christ has two 
real sonships, one relating him to the Father and another relating him to his 
mother. For he is born of each and thus generated twice, and the nature he 
has from the Father is different from the nature he has from his mother. 

But another line of reasoning runs the other way. 

For we must always maintain that there is no real relation of God to 
creatures existing in God; there is only a relationship in our minds. For God 
transcends the whole created order and is the measure of every creature, on 
whom every creature depends, not the other way around. This applies much 


more to God than to the relation of a knowable thing to knowledge, which 
is not a real relation to knowledge for similar reasons. 

We also have to recognize that the subject of sonship is not a nature or 
any part of a nature: we do not call humanity a son, or a head or an eye a 
son. Yet Christ is only one subject and one subsisting individual, just as he 
is only one person. And that subject is an eternal one, which cannot have 
any real relation to creatures, as we just said. Thus, it follows that the 
sonship relating Christ to his mother is only a relationship in our minds. But 
that does not mean that Christ is not really the Virgin’s son. Just as God is 
really the Lord because of the real power God has over creation, so Christ is 
really the Virgin’s son because of the real nature Christ received from his 
mother. Now, if Christ were more than one subject, then we would have to 
attribute two sonships to him. But I think that is a mistake, and it was 
condemned at the councils. 

Hence, I say that Christ has only one real sonship, the one relating him to 
the Father. 

1. So, to the first objection: We do not deny that Christ has a real sonship 
relating him to his mother because there is no accounting for the relation, 
but because there is no subject for the relation, since Christ is not a created 
subject or subsisting individual. 

2. To the second objection: Christ received his eternal sonship as a 
human being in time in the same way that he received the power of God— 
namely in such a way that there was one person who was both a human 
being and God, as Ambrose says in the same place.'? But this was not 
because of anything temporal—absolute or relative—really inhering in the 
Son of God; it was only because of the union really existing in that created 
nature, though not really in the person assuming it. 

To the objection made to the contrary: That argument lacks the force of 
necessity. For sometimes a thing is called one such and such because it is 
one substantial subject, even though it has many qualities, like the color and 
taste of an apple. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems that Christ did not die on the 
cross: 


1. If he died, then it was either because he separated his soul from his body or because of his 
wounds. But he did not die in the first way. For then it would follow that it was not the Jews 
who killed Christ but, rather, he who killed himself, which is unacceptable. Yet he did not die 
in the second way either. For death from wounds occurs when human beings are at their very 


weakest, which Christ was not, since he was crying out as he breathed his last.14 Therefore, 
Christ did not die on the cross. 

2. Christ’s human nature was no weaker than that of other human beings. But no other human 
being would have died so quickly from wounds to the hands and feet (the wound to his side 
was inflicted after his death). Therefore, Christ did not die on the cross, since there seems to 
have been no cause of death. 

But to the contrary: John 19 says of Christ hanging on the cross: And bowing his head, he gave up 


his spirit.1° But the separation of the soul from the body is death. Therefore, Christ died on the 
cross. 


Answer: We must profess without any doubt that Christ truly died on the 
cross. 

To see the cause of his death, realize that since Christ was both a human 
being and God, everything related to his human nature was subject to his 
power, which is not the case with mere human beings, whose nature is not 
subject to their will. That is why Christ’s soul experienced joy and suffering 
at the same time: by his will, Christ’s higher powers did not overflow into 
his lower ones, and the suffering of his lower powers did not impede the 
activities of his higher ones. Such a thing could not happen to other human 
beings, since their powers are naturally joined together. 

The same point applies to this question. A violent death occurs when 
one’s nature yields to an injury inflicted upon it, and such a death is delayed 
for as long as one’s nature can resist it. Hence, those whose nature is 
stronger die that much later from such a cause. Now, how much Christ’s 
nature would resist the injury inflicted upon it and when it would yield to it 
were both subject to Christ’s will. So, by his will Christ’s nature resisted the 
injury inflicted upon it to the very end, more than any other human being 
could have done. Hence at the end after shedding so much blood, he cried 
out with a loud voice,'® as if his powers were unaffected, and immediately 
by his will his nature yielded and he gave up his spirit.‘ He did this in 
order to show that he was the Lord of nature and of life and death. Hence 
the centurion said in awe: Truly this man was the Son of God.'® 

Therefore, the Jews killed Christ by inflicting a fatal injury upon him, 
and yet he laid down his own life and gave up his spirit, since his nature 


yielded completely to the injury inflicted upon it when he wanted it to do 
so. Nevertheless, Christ is not guilty of killing himself. For the body exists 
for the sake of the soul, not the other way around. Hence, the soul itself is 
harmed when an injury inflicted upon the body expels the soul from the 
body against the soul’s natural desire (even if it happens not to be against 
the depraved will of those who commit suicide). But if the soul had the 
power to leave the body at will and to return again, then there would be no 
more guilt involved in leaving the body than there is in a resident leaving a 
house, although there would still be the guilt involved in evicting it against 
its will. 
That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Question 3 


The next two questions were about angels: (1) Does an angel’s essence 
depend upon a bodily place, or is an angel only in a place by virtue of its 
activity? and (2) Can an angel move from place to place without passing 
through the space in between? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It does not seem that an angel is in a 
place only because of its activity: 


1. Being is prior to acting.!9 Hence, being in a place is prior to acting in a place. Yet the 


posterior cannot account for the prior. Therefore, acting in a place cannot account for an angel 
being in a place. 

2. Two angels can be active in one and the same place. Hence, if an angel were only in a place 
because of its activity, then there could be more than one angel in the same place at the same 
time, which is supposed to be impossible. 

But to the contrary: Nothing depends on something less excellent than itself. But a bodily place is 

less excellent than an angel’s essence. Therefore, an angel’s essence does not depend on a 
bodily place. 


Answer: The way an angel is in a bodily place can be seen by 
considering the way a body is in a place. A body is in a place by contact 
with the place, and its contact occurs by means of its quantity of 


dimensions. Now, an angel lacks such quantity, since it is not a body. But an 
angel has the quantity of its power instead. Hence, just as a body is in a 
place by the contact of its quantity of dimensions, an angel is in a place by 
the contact of its power. 

So, given that acting is the proper effect of a thing’s power, if one wanted 
to call an angel’s activity the contact of its power, then an angel could be 
said to be in a place because of its activity. But this activity should not be 
taken only to include moving a body, but any way that an angel’s power 
unites it to a body, whether by guarding it or guiding it, or in any other way. 

1. So, to the first objection: There is no reason why a thing cannot be 
prior absolutely speaking and yet posterior in a certain respect. As its 
subject, for instance, a body is absolutely prior to its surface, but a body is 
posterior to its surface with respect to being colored. Similarly, a body is 
absolutely prior to its contact with a place, but a body is in a place by the 
contact of its quantity of dimensions. The same is true for an angel and the 
contact of its power. 

2. To the second objection: If one thing is completely moved by another, 
then nothing else can move it by itself at the same time. Hence, this second 
objection leads to the opposite conclusion. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems that an angel cannot move 
from place to place without passing through the space in between: 


1. Everything that changes is changing before having changed, as proved in book VI of the 


Physics.2° Now, if an angel moves from place to place—from A to B, for instance—then 
when it is at B, it has changed. Hence, it was changing before that. But it was not changing 
when it was at A, since it had not yet moved then. Thus, it was changing when it was at C, a 
place between A and B. Therefore, to move from place to place, an angel has to pass through a 
place in between. 

2. If an angel moves from A to B without passing through the space in between, then it must be 
destroyed at A and created again at B. But that is impossible, since then it would not be the 
same angel at A and B. Therefore, to move from place to place, an angel has to pass through 
the space in between. 

But to the contrary: Everything that passes through the space between two places, first has to pass 

through a space equal to or less than itself before passing through one that is greater, as it says 


in book VI of the Physics.2! This is obvious to our senses as well. But no space can be less 
than an angel, which is indivisible. Hence, an angel must pass through a space equal to itself— 
i.e., an indivisible place and thus a point. But there are an infinite number of points between 
any two places. Hence, if it were necessary for an angel to pass through the space between two 
places in order to move from one to the other, then it would have to pass through an infinite 
number of points, which is impossible. 


Answer: If it wants to, an angel can move from one place to another 
without passing through the space in between, and if it wants to, it can pass 
through all the space in between. 

Here is the reason why. A body is in a place by being contained by that 
place. Hence, its motion follows the conditions of place, which means that 
it has to pass through one place in order to reach another. But an angel is in 
a place by the contact of its power. Hence, an angel is not in a place by 
being contained by that place but, rather, by containing the place through 
the exercise of its power over the place. Accordingly, an angel’s motion 
does not have to follow the conditions of place. Instead, it is up to an 
angel’s will to apply itself to one place and then another by the contact of its 
power, and if it wants to, to do so without passing through the space in 
between. Compare: A colored body cannot turn from white to black without 
passing through the colors in between. But our intellects can think of one or 
the other of such opposites—first of white, for instance, and then of black— 
with or without thinking of any colors in between. 

1. So, to the first objection: What the Philosopher says there, and the 
proof of it, applies to continuous changes. But an angel’s movement need 
not be continuous, since its movement refers to the succeeding applications 
of its power, as we have said. It is like the succession of thoughts or states 


that Augustine calls the changes to spiritual creatures in book VIII of his 
Literal Commentary on Genesis.** 

2. To the second objection: An angel does not move by being destroyed 
or newly created, but by exercising its power over a place. 

To the objection made to the contrary: An angel is not in a place by 
taking up that amount of space, but by applying its power to that place, and 
it makes no difference whether the place is divisible or not. Hence, an angel 
can move sequentially, passing through each part of space one after another, 
like something in a divisible place. But when it is in an indivisible place, an 
angel cannot move sequentially, nor can it pass through all the space 
between two places. 


Question 4 


The next questions were about human beings. The first touched on natural 
goods, the second on goods of grace, and the third on goods of glory. 

There were three of the first questions. The first was about the union of 
body and soul: (1) When the soul comes to exist in the body, are all the 
body’s previous forms (both substantial and accidental) destroyed? The 
second question was about free will: (2) Can people without grace prepare 
themselves for grace? The third question was about natural love: (3) Did 
human beings in the state of innocence love God more than everything else, 
including themselves? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. The soul’s coming to exist in the body 
does not seem to eliminate all the other forms the body previously had: 


1. Genesis 1 says: God formed man from the dust of the earth, and breathed into his face the 


breath of life.2° But it would have been pointless for God to form the man’s body if breathing 
the soul into it eliminated the form that God gave it when forming it. Therefore, the soul’s 
coming to exist in the body does not remove all its previous forms. 

2. The soul can only exist in a body formed and disposed in a number of ways. Hence, if the 
soul’s coming to exist in the body removed all its previous forms and dispositions, the soul 
would have to form the whole body in an instant, which it seems only God can do. 

3. The soul can only exist in a mixed body. But a mixture of the elements includes not only their 
matter but also their forms; otherwise they would just be destroyed. Therefore, the soul does 
not eliminate all the forms found in matter. 

4. The soul is a perfection. But a perfection does not destroy; it perfects. Therefore, the soul’s 
coming to exist in the body does not destroy its previous forms. 

But to the contrary: Every form that comes to an actual existent is an accidental form, since a 
substantial form makes a thing actually exist, absolutely speaking. Yet if the soul’s coming to 
exist in the body only added to its previous forms rather than destroying them, then the soul 

would come to an actual existent, since every form, as an actuality, makes a thing actual. 
Therefore, the soul’s coming to exist in the body eliminates its previous forms. 


Answer: It is impossible for one and the same thing to have more than 
one substantial form. The reason is that a thing exists and is one on the 
Same account, and a thing clearly exists on account of its form. Hence, it is 
one thing on account of its form as well. That is why there is not just one 
thing, absolutely speaking, wherever there is more than one form. A white 
man, for instance, is not just one thing, absolutely speaking, nor would a 
two-footed animal be one thing, absolutely speaking, if it were an animal 
and two-footed on account of different things, as the Philosopher says.7* 

But notice that substantial forms relate to each other like numbers, as it 
says in book VIII of the Metaphysics,*° or like shapes, as the Philosopher 
says of the parts of the soul in book II of On the Soul.*° Greater numbers or 
shapes always virtually contain lesser ones, as five contains four and as a 
pentagon contains a tetragon. Likewise, more perfect forms virtually 
contain less perfect ones, which is easiest to see in the case of souls. For the 
intellective soul has the power to give the human body whatever the 
sensitive soul gives brute animals, and the sensitive soul does for animals 
whatever the nutritive soul does for plants, and more besides. 

So, it would be pointless for human beings to have a distinct sensitive 
soul in addition to their intellective soul, since the intellective soul virtually 
contains the sensitive soul, and more besides; it would be just as pointless 
as four is to five. The same is true of every substantial form all the way 


down to prime matter. Thus, human beings do not have different substantial 
forms; we only differentiate them in our minds. For instance, we consider 
human beings as living things because of their nutritive soul, and as sensing 
things because of their sensitive soul, and so on. 

Now, it is clear that the coming to exist of a perfect form always removes 
an imperfect one. For instance, as the shape of a pentagon comes to exist, 
the shape of a tetragon is removed. So, I say that when the soul comes to 
exist in the body, the substantial form the body previously had is removed; 
otherwise one thing would be generated without another thing being 
destroyed, which is impossible. The accidental forms the body previously 
had disposing it for the soul are destroyed as well, though not in their own 
right; they are only destroyed incidentally as their subject is destroyed. 
Hence, the same kind of accidental forms remain in the body, though not 
numerically the same ones. The same thing happens to the dispositions the 
body has from the forms of the elements, which seem to arise in matter 
first. 

1. So, to the first objection: According to Basil, the breath of life there 
refers to the grace of the Holy Spirit.*” But even if it refers to the soul, as 
Augustine says,*® we still do not have to say that the man’s body received 
two forms, one from its formation out of the dust of the earth and another 
breathed into it by God. For the man’s body was not formed before being 
breathed into, unless we wanted to say that its formation refers to the 
accidental dispositions (shape and so on) naturally presupposed to the 
intellective soul as the material dispositions of its body. Yet the intellective 
soul is itself presupposed by such dispositions, not because it is intellective 
but because it virtually contains all such imperfect forms. 

2. To the second objection: When the soul comes to exist in the body, it 
does not make the body exist as its efficient cause, but only as its formal 
cause. The efficient cause of its existence completes the body by giving it 
that form, while its disposing cause prepares for such a form by gradually 
giving matter forms and dispositions nearer and nearer to it. The nearer the 
form or disposition, the less matter resists taking on that complete form or 
disposition: it is easier to make fire out of air than out of water, even though 
each form inheres directly in matter. 


3. To the third objection: Avicenna held that the forms of the elements 
remain actual in a mixed body.*? But that is impossible, since such forms 
cannot inhere in the same part of matter at the same time. Thus, they have 
to inhere in different parts of matter, distinguished by the division of its 
quantity of dimensions. Hence, there will have to be more than one body 
existing at the same time. There cannot be a true mixture of the whole of 
each with each, but only the appearance of such a mixture because of tiny 
bits of each being put so close together. 

Averroes, on the other hand, says in his comments on book III of On the 
Heavens that the forms of the elements are midway between accidental and 
substantial forms, and are subject to degrees, so that when such forms 
decrease and their balance is restored in a certain way, a mixture is 
somehow produced.*? But this position is even less possible than the first. 
For a substantial form marks the limit of a specific kind of existence. 
Hence, the nature of such a form is indivisible, like the nature of a number 
and a shape, and it is impossible for it to increase or decrease; any addition 
to it or subtraction from it makes for a different kind of thing. 

Instead we should say, as the Philosopher says in book I of On 
Generation and Corruption," that the forms of the mixable elements do not 
remain in a mixed body actually, but only virtually—i.e., the quality of each 
element retains the power of its substantial form, though decreased and 
restored to balance (as it were). For the quality of each element acts with 
the power of its substantial form, otherwise the action performed with fire’s 
heat would not lead to fire’s substantial form. 

4. To the fourth objection: As a form, the soul is indeed a perfection. But 
the soul is a particular, not a universal. That is why its coming to exist 
perfects one thing in such a way that another thing is destroyed. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems that people without grace 
can prepare themselves for grace by their natural free will alone: 


Proverbs 16 says: It belongs to man to prepare the soul.2* But a thing has the power to do 
what belongs to it to do. Therefore, human beings have the power to prepare themselves for 
grace; they do not need the help of grace to do so. 

2. In his book On the Fall of the Devil, Anselm says that people lack grace, not because God 


does not want to give it to them but because they do not want to accept it 33 Hence, if they 
wanted to accept it, they could do so. Therefore, if they want to, people can prepare 
themselves for grace without outside help. 

3. Now, someone said that for people to accept grace, they need the grace of an external 
motivator to help them. But to the contrary: People can be moved to conversion not only by 
good things but also by sins. After seeing someone commit an egregious sin, for instance, 
people can turn back to God out of their horror over sin. But God does not cause sin. 
Therefore, people can prepare themselves for grace without God’s help. 

But to the contrary: 


1. Weare prepared for grace by being turned back to God. But for that we need the help of God’s 


grace. As Lamentations 4 says: Convert us, O Lord, to you, and we shall be converted.>* 
Therefore, human beings need the help of God’s grace to prepare themselves for grace. 

2. Thinking is the only way for people to prepare themselves for anything. But for that they need 
the help of God’s grace. As 2 Corinthians 3 says: Not that we are sufficient to think anything 


of ourselves as from ourselves.?” Therefore, we need the help of God’s grace to prepare 
ourselves for grace. 


Answer: In answering this question we need to beware of the error of 
Pelagius, who held that human beings could fulfill the commandments of 
the law and merit eternal life by their own free will. He thought that people 
only needed God’s help to know what they ought to do, as the Psalm says: 
Teach me to do your will.2® But this seemed like too little, since in that case 
only our knowledge would come from God, while the charity with which 
we fulfill the commandments of the law would come from ourselves. So, 
later Pelagians held that people’s good works are begun by the people 
themselves when they accept the faith by their own free will, but their good 
works are then completed by God. Yet preparation is about the beginning of 
good works. Hence, saying that human beings can prepare themselves for 
grace without the help of God’s grace involves the error of the Pelagians. It 
also contradicts the Apostle, who says in Philippians 1: He who has begun a 
good work in you will complete it.°” 

Therefore, human beings need the help of grace, not only to merit reward 
but also to prepare themselves for grace, although the two needs differ. For 
people merit reward with their acts of virtue not merely by doing something 
good, but by doing it well, which requires a certain disposition, as it says in 


book II of the Ethics.2® Thus, meriting reward requires the grace of a 
disposition. But people do not need a further disposition to prepare 
themselves to receive such a disposition, since that would go on forever. 
Instead, they need God to help them with extemal motivators, which 
happens when God’s providence provides people with occasions for 
salvation such as preaching, good examples, and sometimes even sickness 
and suffering. But people also need God’s help to move them inwardly, 
which happens when God moves their hearts to good from within. As 
Proverbs 21 says: The heart of kings is in the hand of God, and he turns it 
wherever he wills.°° 

The Philosopher proves that such help is necessary in a chapter of On 
Good Fortune.*° For people act by will, but the source of will is choice, and 
the source of choice is deliberation. Yet if we ask how people begin 
deliberating, we cannot say that their deliberation results from deliberation, 
since that would go on forever. Hence, there must be an external source that 
moves people’s minds to deliberate about things to do; and it must be 
something better than the human mind. Thus, it is not a heavenly body, 
which is inferior to our intellective power; rather, it is God, as the 
Philosopher concludes in the same place. Hence, just as every movement of 
lower bodies that are not always moving has its source in the motion of the 
heavens, so every movement of lesser minds has its source in God who 
moves them. 

Therefore, people cannot prepare themselves for grace or do anything 
good without God’s help. 

1. So, to the first objection: It belongs to human beings to prepare 
themselves for grace by their free will, but that does not mean that they do 
not need God’s help to do so. It belongs to fire to heat, for instance, but that 
does not mean that fire does not need the motion of the heavens to do so. 

2. To the second objection: God moves everything in its own way. Hence, 
God moves some things with necessity, but moves rational creatures with 
freedom, since the power of reason is related to opposite things.*' Thus, 
God moves the human mind to good, but in such a way that people can still 
resist being so moved. That is how God causes people to prepare 
themselves for grace. Yet their lack of grace is not caused by God, but by 


human beings themselves. As that verse of Hosea 13 says: Your destruction 
is your own, O Israel: your help is only from me.*4 

3. To the third objection: Although God does not cause sin, God still 
arranges for sin to serve as an occasion for some people’s salvation. 


Article 3 


We turn, then, to the third question. It seems that the first human beings in 
the state of innocence did not love God more than everything else, 
including themselves: 


1. Loving God that way is most meritorious. But the first human beings did not have the 
wherewithal to do anything meritorious in the state of innocence, as it says in the Sentences, 


book II, distinction 24,43 Therefore, the first human beings in that state did not love God more 
than themselves and everything else. 

2. Loving God that way is the human mind’s greatest preparation to receive grace. Yet the first 
human beings are not supposed to have had any grace in the state of innocence; they only had 
natural endowments. Therefore, they did not love God more than themselves and everything 
else. 


Nature is bent back on itself,44 since it turns everything it loves back toward itself. But a 


cause is even more so than its effect.*> Therefore, the first people naturally loved themselves 
more than God, and thus did not love God more than everything else. 

But to the contrary: If they did not love God more than themselves, then they either loved God less 
than themselves or just as much as themselves. Either way, it follows that human beings took 
pleasure in themselves without referring themselves to God. But taking pleasure in oneself 


leads to the perversion of sin, as Augustine teaches,7° So, then the first human beings would 
have already been perverted by sin in the state of innocence, which is impossible. Thus, it 
follows that they loved God more than everything else. 


Answer: If human beings were created in a state of grace, as can be 
gathered from what Basil and Augustine say,*” then this question does not 
apply. For those in a state of grace obviously have charity, and thus love 
God more than themselves. 

But since it was possible for God to create human beings in a state of 
pure nature, it is worth considering just how far natural love could extend. 

Some people say that in a state of pure nature human beings or angels 
would naturally love God with the love of concupiscence more than they 
love themselves, since they would desire to enjoy God more, as the greater 
and more pleasant good. But, they say, human beings would naturally love 


themselves with the love of friendship more than they love God. For the 
love of concupiscence refers to the way we love things that we want to use 
or enjoy, like wine or something of that sort. But the love of friendship 
refers to the way we love a friend whose good we want. 

But this position is untenable. For natural love is a natural inclination 
with which God naturally endows us, and God does not make anything 
perverse. Hence, it is impossible for any natural inclination or love to be 
perverse. But it is perverse for people to love themselves with the love of 
friendship more than they love God. Hence, such love cannot possibly be 
natural. 

Therefore, it is natural for human beings and angels to love God more 
than everything else, including themselves—and not just natural for them 
but for every creature, since they are all capable of love, either through their 
senses or by nature. For natural inclinations are easiest to recognize in 
things that act naturally without rational deliberation: each thing in nature 
acts as it is naturally apt to act.*® Now, we see that every part has a natural 
inclination to act for the good of the whole, even to its own danger or 
detriment. We see this, for instance, when a man puts up his hand to protect 
his head from a sword, since the health of the whole body depends upon the 
head. Hence, it is natural for each part in its own way to love the whole 
more than itself. Thus, from this natural inclination, and from their political 
virtue, good people risk their lives for the common good. Yet God is clearly 
the common good of the whole universe and of all its parts. Hence, each 
creature in its own way loves God more than itself. Those without senses do 
so by nature; brute animals do so through their senses; and rational 
creatures do so with an intellectual love called delight. 

1. So, to the first objection: Loving God as the source of all existence is a 
matter of natural love. Yet loving God as the object of blessedness is a 
matter of gracious love, which is meritorious. But, anyway, it is not 
necessary to maintain the Master’s opinion that human beings in the state of 
innocence lacked the grace needed to merit anything. 

2. To the second objection: People can make more or less use of the 
natural love they have for God over everything else. When they make the 
most use of it, such love is the best preparation for grace. 


3. To the third objection: A thing’s nature inclines it to do two things: 
move and act. Its natural inclination to move is bent back on itself. Fire, for 
instance, moves upward to preserve itself. But a thing’s natural inclination 
to act is not bent back on itself. Fire does not act to generate fire for its own 
sake, but for the good of what it generates (its form), and also for the 
common good (the preservation of its species). Clearly, then, it is not 
universally true that every natural love is bent back on itself. 


Question 5 


The next questions touched on goods of grace. The first questions were 
about such goods themselves. The second were about sins, the opposite of 
such goods. 

The first questions about goods of grace related to everyone, the second 
related to clerics, and the third related to religious. 

The questions relating to everyone were about the two parts of 
repentance. The first was about contrition: (1) Should a contrite person 
prefer being in hell to sinning? The rest were about confession. 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It does not seem that a contrite person 
ought to prefer being in hell to sinning: 


1. The punishment of hell is eternal and unrelievable. But a person can always be freed from sin 
by repentance. Therefore, a person ought to prefer sinning to being in hell. 

2. The punishment of hell includes guilt (one of the punishments of hell is a worm—i.e., the 
gnawing of one’s guilty conscience), whereas guilt does not include the punishment of hell. 
Therefore, guilt should be chosen over the punishment of hell. 

But to the contrary: In his book On Likenesses, Anselm says that a person ought to choose being 

innocent in hell over being guilty in heaven, since an innocent person would not feel hell’s 
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punishments and a guilty person would not enjoy heaven’s glory. 
Answer: In general, a contrite person ought to prefer suffering any sort 
of punishment to sinning, since contrition is impossible without charity, 
which rejects all sin. Charity also makes people love God more than 
themselves. Now, sinning involves acting against God, while being 


punished involves suffering something against oneself. Hence, charity 
requires a contrite person to choose any punishment over the guilt of sin. 

But a person does not have to consider this or that specific punishment. 
In fact, it would be foolish to concern oneself or others with such particular 
punishments. Just as enjoyable things are more attractive when considered 
in particular rather than in general, frightening things are clearly more 
terrifying when considered in particular. Moreover, there are some people 
who do not fall into lesser temptations but would perhaps fall into greater 
ones. For instance, a person might be able to hear about adultery without 
falling into lust, and yet would be more affected by considering each 
individual allurement. Again, a person who would not turn back from dying 
for Christ might draw back after considering each particular way of dying. 
Hence, considering such particulars leads people into temptation and 
provides an occasion for sin. 

1. So, to the first objection: Of itself, the guilt of mortal sin is unending 
as well; it can only be relieved by the mercy of God. Moreover, the divine 
good that sin opposes outweighs the created natural good that punishment 
opposes far more than an unending punishment outweighs a temporal sin. 

2. To the second objection: The gnawing of one’s conscience is not guilt 
itself but, rather, a result of guilt. Hence, it can occur without guilt, as when 
one’s conscience is mistaken about a past action. For instance, one might 
come to believe that one’s previous action was impermissible, when in fact 
it was permissible, and one thought it was permissible while doing it. 


Question 6 


The next three questions were about confession: (1) Is it sufficient for 
people to make a written confession or is a spoken confession required? (2) 
Do people have to confess at the first opportunity or can they wait until 
Lent? and (3) Should a parish priest believe his parishioners who claim to 
have confessed to another priest, and give them the Eucharist, or not? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems sufficient for people to make a 
written confession: 


Confession is required in order to reveal sin. But sin can be revealed with written words as well as 
with spoken ones. Therefore, it is sufficient to make a written confession. 
50 


But to the contrary: Romans 10 says: Confession with the mouth leads to salvation. 

Answer: Confession is something sacramental. Just as baptism requires 
something of the minister (washing and pronouncing words) and something 
of the person receiving the sacrament (the intention to be washed), the 
Sacrament of penance requires the priest to give absolution with specific 
words, and requires penitents to submit to the Church’s keys and reveal 
their sins by confessing them. Hence, revealing one’s sins is necessary for 
the sacrament, and no one can dispense with it, just like the necessities of 
baptism. 

But revealing one’s sins with spoken words is not necessary for the 
Sacrament, otherwise no one could ever experience the effect of the 
sacrament without confessing orally, even in case of great need, which is 
obviously false. If people are mute or cannot confess with spoken words, it 
is sufficient for them to confess in writing or even by nodding their head. 
But even in case of great need, people can only be baptized with water, 
since water is necessary for the sacrament. 

Since the Church demands it, however, those with the ability to do so 
ought to make a spoken confession, not only because confessing orally 
makes one more ashamed (so that those who sin orally can be cleansed 
orally) but also because all the sacraments use ordinary things. Baptism 
uses water for its sacramental washing, for instance, since people ordinarily 
wash with water, and the Eucharist makes use of bread, since bread is 
ordinary food. Hence, the sacramental revealing of one’s sins calls for 
spoken words, since that is what people ordinarily use to express their 
thoughts directly. 

But notice that the sacrament of penance does not leave a mark like 
baptism; it only gives the grace of the forgiveness of sins. Yet such 
forgiveness cannot be obtained by sinning, and it is a sin to violate the 
Church’s commands. Hence, those who do what is necessary for the 
sacrament of baptism, but not all that the Church demands, receive the 


Sacrament’s mark, but not its effect, while in the case of penance such 
people receive nothing at all. 

The arguments made earlier on both sides are not very compelling. 
Things cannot be revealed as directly with written words as with spoken 
ones, and the verse Confession with the mouth leads to salvation is not 
about the confession of sins, but about the profession of faith. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems that people can defer 
confession until Lent: 


1. People cannot go wrong by obeying the commands of the Church. But the Church demands 
that people confess their sins once a year. Therefore, it is not a sin for people to wait until the 
end of the period that the Church requires. 

2. Penance is a necessary sacrament, like baptism. But it is not a sin for catechumens to defer 
baptism until Holy Saturday. By the same token, therefore, it is not a sin for people to defer 
confession until Lent. 

3. Contrition is more necessary than confession, since confession without contrition is never 
sufficient for salvation, whereas contrition without confession sometimes is. Now, people in a 
state of sin do not have to immediately be contrite and thereby cured of sin, otherwise they 
would be sinning at each and every subsequent moment. Therefore, contrite people do not 
have to immediately confess, as though it would be a sin to do otherwise. 

But to the contrary: Spiritual diseases need to be healed more than bodily diseases. But people 
with bodily diseases put themselves at risk by not seeking the cure of medicine as quickly as 
possible, and are thus guilty of negligence. Therefore, it is an even greater sin for people to 
defer confession, the cure for the spiritual disease of sin. 


Answer: It is praiseworthy for sinners to confess their sins at their 
earliest convenience, since the sacrament of penance gives people the grace 
to resist sin more firmly. 

But some people say that sinners have to confess at the first opportunity; 
it is a sin for them to defer. Yet that contradicts the very nature of a positive 
commandment, which of course always obligates, but only applies to 
certain times and places. Now, the time to fulfill the commandment about 
confession seems to be when people are faced with a situation in which they 
need to have confessed, as when they approach the point of death, for 
instance, or need to receive communion or holy orders, or something else 
that requires people to be prepared and cleansed by confession. Hence, it is 
a sin for people to fail to confess when they are faced with such a situation 


and have a suitable opportunity to do so. Moreover, all the faithful are 
bound by a command of the Church to receive holy communion at least 
once a year, especially during the celebration of Easter. That is why the 
Church requires all the faithful to confess once a year, when the time for 
receiving the Eucharist approaches. 

Strictly speaking, therefore, it is permissible to defer confession until that 
time. But it can end up being impermissible if a situation that calls for 
confession arises, or if one defers confession out of contempt. Yet such 
deferral can be meritorious as well, if confession is deferred in order to be 
made more prudently or devoutly during the holy season. 

Hence, we grant the first arguments. 

To the objection made to the contrary: Bodily diseases always get worse 
unless they are cured by medicine (unless they happen to be cured 
naturally). But the disease of sin is cured by contrition. Hence, the two 
cases are not analogous. 


Article 3 


We turn, then, to the third question. It seems that a parish priest should not 
believe his parishioners who claim to have confessed to another priest, and 
give them the Eucharist on that basis: 


1. Those who were not contrite beforehand often become contrite while confessing. But a priest 
ought to lead his parishioners to as much good as he can. Therefore, it seems a priest ought to 
demand that his parishioners always confess to him. 


Proverbs 27 says to the pastor of a church: Be careful to know the look of your flock.?! But 
there is no better way for him to do so than by hearing their confessions. Therefore, a parish 
priest ought to make his parishioners confess to him. 

But to the contrary: If parishioners confessed to their priest, they could say whatever they wanted 
and he would believe them. So, he ought to believe them when they say they confessed to 
someone else. 


Answer: In the judicial context, people are believed when they testify 
against themselves, but not when they testify in their own favor. In the 
context of penance, however, people are believed when they testify both in 
favor and against themselves. Hence, we need to make a distinction among 
the impediments that keep people from receiving the Eucharist. If the 
impediment relates to the judicial context—e.g., excommunication—a 


priest does not have to believe parishioners he knows to have been 
excommunicated, unless he is sure that they have been absolved. But if the 
impediment relates to the context of penance—viz. sin—then a priest does 
have to believe them, and it is unjust for him to deny the Eucharist to those 
who claim to have confessed and to have been absolved by someone with 
the power to absolve them given his own apostolic authority or the 
authority of his bishop. 

1. So, to the first objection: The good received while confessing was 
received during the confession that the parishioners say they made, if what 
they say is true. If what they say is false, then by the same token what they 
say while confessing could be false. Furthermore, no one has the authority 
to make people confess a sin that they already confessed to someone with 
the power to absolve them. For, as we have said, confessing sins is 
something sacramental, and thus subject to divine, not human, authority. 

2. To the second objection: A spiritual pastor ought to be careful to know 
the look of his flock by examining their external life. He cannot investigate 
more carefully by hearing their confessions; he has to believe what they say 
to him. 


Question 7 


The next two questions related to clerics. The first was about a church’s 
office: (1) If a cleric has prebends in two churches with different offices on 
the same day, is he bound to say each office? The second was about 
studying theology: (2) Should a man forgo the study of theology to pursue 
the salvation of souls, even if he has an aptitude for teaching others? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. A cleric in such a situation seems bound 
to say each office: 


1. The burden ought to correspond to the benefit. Therefore, a cleric with the benefit of prebends 
in two churches ought to bear the burden of each by saying the office of each church. 

2. If a cleric benefits more from one church, which happens to have a much longer office to 
recite, it seems just for him to bear the greater burden by saying the longer office. So, it is not 
his choice: he either ought to say both offices, or he ought to say the office of the church with 
the larger benefice. 

But custom was cited to the contrary. 


Answer: Assuming that he is allowed (viz. by a dispensation) to have 
prebends in two churches, realize that the cleric who receives a prebend in a 
church has two obligations: one to God (to render God the praises due for 
blessings received) and one to the church giving him the stipend. 

Now, the obligation to the church falls under the stewardship of the 
church’s leaders. Hence, the duty to the church ought to be fulfilled in the 
way required, either by the cleric (if the prebend requires him to live there) 
or by his vicar (if that meets the church’s requirements and customs). The 
duty to God, however, ought to be fulfilled by the cleric himself. But it does 
not matter to God which psalms and hymns are used to praise God. It does 
not matter, for instance, whether the cleric says for vespers The Lord said to 
my Lord or Praise the Lord, you children,°* except to the extent that one 
ought to follow the traditions of the majority. And since he only owes God 
the praises of one person, it is enough for such a cleric to say the office 
once in the custom of either church. 

But if his choice of office is to be reasonable, it seems he ought to say the 
office of the church where he has the greater rank. If he is a deacon in one 
church, for instance, but a simple canon in the other, then he ought to say 
the office of the church where he is a deacon. If he is a simple canon in both 
churches, however, then he ought to say the office of the greater church, 
even if he happens to have a richer prebend in the lesser church: such 
temporal considerations are of no importance compared to spiritual matters. 
But if the two churches are equal, and he is absent from both, then he can 
choose whichever office he prefers. If he is present at one of the churches, 
however, then he ought to conform himself to the people he lives with there. 

That makes the response to the objections clear. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems to be a sin for a man who 
can devote his attention to the salvation of souls to spend his time studying 
theology: 


1. The last chapter of Galatians says: While we have time, let us do good.?° And there is no 


greater loss than that of time.-* Therefore, a man should not waste his time studying and put 
off devoting his attention to the salvation of souls. 

2. Those who are perfect ought to do the better thing. But religious are perfect. Therefore, 
religious have the greatest obligation to forgo studying to pursue the salvation of souls. 

3. It is worse to stray from the moral path than from a footpath. But superiors are bound to call 
back their subordinates who stray from a footpath. Much more, then, are they bound to call 
back those who stray from the moral path. Yet those who forgo doing what is better have gone 
astray. Therefore, superiors ought to make their subordinates forgo studying and pursue the 
salvation of souls. 

But custom was cited as an argument to the contrary. 


Answer: There are two ways to compare things: absolutely and in a 
specific case. Now, there is no reason why something better, absolutely 
speaking, should not be less choiceworthy in a specific case. For instance, 
philosophizing is better than making money, absolutely speaking, but when 
necessary, making money is more worthy of choice.°° A precious stone is 
more valuable than a loaf of bread, but during a famine the bread would be 
chosen instead. As Lamentations 4 says: They have traded their precious 
things for food to revive their souls.°° 

Notice, however, that with any product, the designer of the product (the 
architect) is better, absolutely speaking, than the manual laborer who 
produces it according to the other’s design. Hence, with the construction of 
buildings, the designer of the building is paid more—in spite of not doing 
any manual labor—than the manual laborers who cut the wood and carve 
the stones. Now, in the case of our spiritual edifice, the manual laborers (so 
to speak) are those who seek the salvation of particular souls by 
administering the sacraments, for example, or by doing other particular 
things of that sort. And the principal architects (so to speak) are the bishops, 
who direct the laborers and decide how they ought to fulfill the duties of 
their office. That is why they are called bishops—i.e., overseers. 

Yet teachers of theology are like principal architects as well, since they 
investigate and teach others how they ought to go about saving souls. 
Absolutely speaking, therefore, teaching theology is better than devoting 


particular attention to the salvation of this or that soul. It is also more 
meritorious, if it is done with good intentions. Hence in 1 Corinthians 1, the 
Apostle says of himself: Christ did not send me to baptize, but to preach the 
gospel,”’ even though baptizing does more for the salvation of souls. And in 
2 Timothy 2, the Apostle says: Entrust these things to faithful men, who will 
be fit to teach others as well.°° Even reason itself shows that it is better to 
teach the truths of salvation to those who can benefit both themselves and 
others rather than to the simple who can only benefit themselves. 

In a specific case of great need, however, both bishops and teachers 
ought to set aside the duties of their own office and pursue the salvation of 
particular souls. 

1. So, to the first objection: No time is lost by those who do what is better 
by teaching theology or who prepare themselves to do so by studying. 

2. To the second objection: A person can be called perfect in two senses: 
in one sense because the person has perfection, and in another sense 
because the person is in a state of perfection. Now, a person’s perfection 
consists in charity, which unites the person to God. Hence Genesis 17 says 
of the love of God: Walk before me and be perfect.°? And after the Lord 
says Love your enemies in Matthew 5,°° he concludes about the love of 
neighbor: Be therefore perfect.°' But a person is in a state of perfection by 
having a solemn obligation to do something connected to perfection. Now, 
there are two ways for something to be connected to the perfection of 
charity. One way is by being a preamble and preparation for perfection, as 
with poverty, chastity, and so on, which withdraw people from the cares of 
this world and free up more of their time for the things of God. Such 
preparations are therefore more like aids to perfection. That is why when 
Jerome explains the words of Peter, Behold we have left everything and 
have followed you, he says that it was not enough for Peter to say, Behold 
we have left everything, but he added what is perfect: and have followed 
you.°* Hence, all those who practice voluntary poverty and chastity have 
this preparation for perfection, but are not yet in a state of perfection until 
they take on the obligation to be poor and chaste by a solemn profession. 
For a person is said to be in a state because of something solemn and 
perpetual, as is clear with the states of freedom and marriage and so on. 


Another way for something to be connected to the perfection of charity is 
by being its effect, as when one takes on the care of souls. For it is a matter 
of perfect charity to be moved by the love of God to forgo the sweetness of 
the contemplative life that one loves most, and to take on the occupations of 
the active life in order to seek the salvation of one’s neighbors. Hence, all 
who are moved by such love to pursue their neighbor’s salvation have this 
effect of perfection, but are not in a state of perfection unless they are 
bishops, who undertake the care of souls with a solemn consecration. 
Archdeacons and parish priests have certain duties entrusted to them, but it 
is not as if that puts them in a state of perfection. Thus, only religious and 
bishops are perfect in the sense of being in a state of perfection. That is why 
religious are made bishops, but not made archdeacons or common priests. 

Now, it is true that those who are perfect ought to do what is better, if 
“perfect” refers to people called perfect because of having the perfection of 
charity. For such people are bound by an internal law, which binds them by 
inclination. Hence, they ought to do as much as the limit of their perfection 
binds them to do. But if “perfect” refers to people called perfect because of 
being in a state of perfection, such as religious and bishops, then it is not 
true that they ought to do what is better. Bishops only have an obligation to 
do as much as their accepted role of governing involves, and religious only 
have an obligation to do what their profession of solemn vows binds them 
to do; otherwise their obligations would be infinite. Nature, art, and every 
law has its set limits. 

Yet even if it were true that those who are perfect always ought to do 
what is better, that would be irrelevant to this question, as what we have 
said makes clear. 

3. To the third objection: Although superiors are bound to call their 
subordinates back from every evil, they are not bound to lead them to do 
everything better. Even so, this third argument, like the others, has no 
bearing on this question. 


Question 8 


The next two questions related to religious: (1) Is a religious bound to obey 
his superior by revealing a secret entrusted to him in confidence? (2) Is he 
bound to obey him by revealing his knowledge of a brother’s secret fault? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. A religious seems bound to obey a 
superior who commands him to reveal a secret entrusted to him in 
confidence: 


A religious is bound to obey his superior by a solemn profession, but is only bound to keep a 
secret by a simple promise. Therefore, he has a greater duty to obey his superior than to keep a 
secret. 

But to the contrary: Bernard says: What is done for the sake of charity does not militate against 


charity.©* But a religious makes a vow to obey his superior for the sake of charity. Therefore, 
obeying his superior does not militate against charity, which requires him to keep his 
neighbor’s secret. 


Answer: As Bernard says in his book On Precept and Dispensation,°° 


obedience is satisfied when a religious obeys his superior about things 
related to the rule, either directly (the things written in the rule) or indirectly 
(things that can be brought under the rule, such as helping his brothers or 
being punished for his sins and so on). Yet obedience is perfect when a 
religious obeys in absolutely everything, as long as it is not against the rule 
or against God’s law. Obeying a superior in matters against the rule or 
against God’s law is rash and impermissible obedience. So, to answer this 
question, we need to consider whether a religious is permitted to reveal a 
secret entrusted to him in confidence. 

But we need to distinguish two kinds of secrets. One kind is 
impermissible to keep, like a secret that endangers those that one has an 
obligation to protect. Hence oaths of fidelity require people to reveal such 
secrets to their lords. Therefore, a religious is obligated to disclose such a 
secret to his superior on command, even if he promised not to reveal it. As 
Isidore says: In the case of evil promises, break faith (unless the secret 
happened to be heard in confession, in which case it can never be 
revealed).°° But another kind of secret can be kept without thereby sinning. 
And a religious is under no obligation to disclose such a secret to a superior 


who orders him to do so, if it was entrusted to him in confidence. Indeed, 
breaking such confidence is a sin. 

So, to the first objection: The obligation to uphold matters of faith and 
charity (which derives from natural law and from the promises made at 
baptism) is far more solemn than the obligation that derives from professing 
the religious life. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. A religious seems bound to reveal the 
secret fault of another brother to a superior who commands him to do so: 


As Jerome says, the faults of one should not be hidden at the expense of many.°/ But a superior 
presumably wants to know of one brother’s fault for the good of them all. Therefore, a 
religious ought to reveal another brother’s fault to a superior who commands him to do so. 

But to the contrary: Gregory says that even if we sometimes ought to forgo certain goods for the 


sake of obedience, we never ought to do anything evil for the sake of obedience.°® But it 
seems evil to damage a person’s reputation by exposing the person’s hidden fault. Therefore, 
we should not do so for the sake of obedience. 


Answer: A religious superior presides over a chapter like a court, and 
can therefore command and oblige his subordinates to reveal things to him 
for the reasons that an ecclesiastical judge can require sworn testimony in 
court. 

Notice, however, that there are three different ways of responding to 
crimes: with a denunciation, an inquisition, and an accusation. 

A denunciation aims to correct the offender, and hence should be 
preceded by fraternal correction. As the Lord commands in Matthew 18: 
First correct him between you and him alone; then if he will not listen, do so 
in the presence of two or three witnesses; finally tell the church.°? For 
charity requires one to spare a brother as much as possible. Hence, one first 
ought to try to correct a brother’s conscience without harming his reputation 
by admonishing him in private. Then, one ought to do so with two or three 
others present. Finally, one should disregard his reputation and seek to 
correct his conscience by telling the Church. This whole process looks to 
the sinner’s conscience: if he found himself publicly exposed from the start, 
he would become shameless and more obstinate in his sin. 


An inquisition, however, ought to be preceded by some bad rumor, 
whereas an accusation ought to be preceded by an inscription, which 
obligates the accuser to make recompense. For an inquisition and an 
accusation both aim to punish the sinner for the sake of the common good. 

So, if the accuser obligated to make recompense appears in chapter, a 
superior can demand a confession of the truth for him to examine, just as an 
ecclesiastical judge requires sworn testimony. Likewise, after some bad 
rumor, a superior can use commands to seek the truth from his subordinates, 
who are bound to obey him. 

But if only a denunciation is made, a religious is under no obligation to 
reveal a brother’s fault to a superior who commands him to do so, unless he 
sees that the brother was not corrected by that prior warning. In fact, it 
would be a sin for him to do so at his superior’s command, since he has a 
greater duty to obey the gospel than his superior. It would be an even 
greater sin for a superior to lead his subordinate to pervert the order of the 
gospel. 

So, to the first objection: If the sin is in the past, and the person has been 
corrected by a secret admonition, or there is some hope that the person will 
be corrected thereby, then (until the opposite is found) many people cannot 
be at risk. But if the sin is in the future, and many people are in spiritual or 
bodily danger, then the objection is sound. For in that case there is no need 
to wait to admonish the person secretly; the danger must be addressed 
immediately. Hence the Lord does not say: if your brother intends to sin 
against you—in the future—but rather, if your brother has sinned against 
you—in the past.’° 


Question 9 


The next four questions related to sin: (1) Is sin some sort of entity? (2) Is 
swearing falsely by God a more serious sin than murder? (3) Is it a sin to 
violate a papal decree out of ignorance? and (4) Is it a mortal sin for a monk 
to eat meat? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. Sin does not seem to be an entity of 
some kind: 


John 1 says: Without him was made nothing’ !—i.e., sin. But an entity cannot be called nothing. 
Therefore, sin is not an entity of some kind. 

But to the contrary: If sin were not some sort of entity, then it would have to be a pure privation. 
But a pure privation—e.g., death or darkness—does not admit of degrees. Yet if sin did not 
admit of degrees, then one sin would be no worse than another, which is unacceptable. 


Answer: Sin, especially that of transgression, is a disordered act. As an 
act, therefore, sin is some sort of entity, but its disorder is a privation, which 
is why sin is called nothing. 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. Swearing falsely by God seems to be 
a more serious sin than murder: 


1. Bernard says that neither God nor human beings can dispense from the commandments of the 
first tablet, and only God, not human beings, can dispense from the commandments of the 


second tablet./* That implies that it is more serious to sin against the commandments of the 
first tablet than to sin against the commandments of the second tablet. But swearing falsely by 
God is against a commandment of the first tablet, which says: You shall not take the name of 


the Lord your God in vain.’ Whereas murder is against a commandment of the second tablet: 


You shall not kill.’4 Therefore, swearing falsely by God is a more serious sin than murder. 

2. It is more serious to sin against God than to sin against a human being. But swearing falsely 
by God is a sin against God, whereas murder is a sin against a human being. Therefore, 
swearing falsely by God is a more serious sin than murder. 

But to the contrary: The punishment is proportional to the guilt. But the punishment for murder is 

harsher than the punishment for swearing falsely by God. Therefore, murder is the more 
serious sin. 


Answer: As the Apostle says in Hebrews 6: Men swear by one greater 
than themselves, and an oath of confirmation puts an end to all their 
disputes.’° But it would be pointless for an oath to end the dispute in a 
murder case if murder were more serious than swearing falsely by God. For, 
presumably, a person who had committed the greater sin of murder would 
not be afraid to incur the lesser guilt of swearing falsely by God. Hence, the 
very fact that oaths are taken in every case involving sin shows clearly that 


swearing falsely by God ought to be considered the greatest sin—and for 
good reason, since swearing falsely in God’s name is like a denial of God’s 
name. Hence, the sin of swearing falsely by God comes second after 
idolatry, as the order of the commandments shows. Even among the gentiles 
oaths were most honored, as it says toward the beginning of the 
Metaphysics.’© 

Hence, we grant the first arguments. 

To the objection made to the contrary: In the case of human judgment, 
the amount of punishment does not always correspond to the amount of 
guilt. Sometimes a greater punishment is inflicted for a lesser sin, when a 
lesser sin risks greater harm to people. In the case of divine judgment, 
however, a more serious sin is always punished more harshly. Hence, in 
order to show the seriousness of idolatry and swearing falsely by God, after 
giving the first commandment You shall not adore them or serve them, 
Exodus 21 then adds: I am the Lord your God, visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children.’’ And after saying You shall not take the name of 
the Lord your God in vain, it adds: For the Lord will not hold him guiltless 
who takes the name of his Lord in vain.’® 


Article 3 


We turn, then, to the third question. Violating a papal decree out of 
ignorance does not seem to be a sin: 


I. As Augustine says, sin is so voluntary, that if it is not voluntary, then it is not a sin.’? But 


ignorance makes an act involuntary, as it says in book III of the Ethics.80 Therefore, an act 
done out of ignorance is not a sin. 
2. By law, a lord can reclaim his appointed servant after a set time. But the time ought to be 


calculated from when the appointment is known, not from when it is made.®1 Therefore, the 
obligation of a papal decree begins to bind only when it is known. 


But to the contrary: Ignorance of the law does not excuse one from sin.8? But a papal decree gives 
a law. Therefore, ignorance does not excuse one from the sin of violating a papal decree. 


Answer: When ignorance is the cause of action, it makes the act 
involuntary, and thus always excuses one from sin, unless the ignorance is 
itself a sin. Now, ignorance is itself a sin when it is ignorance of what one 
can and should know. Yet everyone in their own way should know about a 


papal decree. Hence, if one is ignorant of the decree due to negligence, one 

is not excused from the sin of violating it. But if there is a sufficient reason 

why one could not have known about it (being in jail, for instance, or in a 

foreign country that the decree did not reach, or something like that), then 

such ignorance excuses one, and it is not a sin to violate the papal decree. 
That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Article 4 


We turn, then, to the fourth question. It seems to be a mortal sin for a monk 
to eat meat: 


1. A canon on consecration says that monks ought not to eat meat, and if they do so, they ought 


to be jailea.8° But such punishment is only inflicted for mortal sin. Therefore, it is a mortal 
sin for monks to eat meat. 
2. It is a mortal sin to break a vow. But monks are bound by a vow to keep the rule of blessed 


Benedict, which says that monks are to abstain from meat.°* Therefore, it is a mortal sin for 
monks to eat meat. 

But to the contrary: Mortal sin is never allowed due to sickness. But a monk is allowed to eat meat 
due to sickness. Therefore, it is not a mortal sin for a monk to eat meat. 


Answer: Nothing in itself is a mortal sin for monks or any religious that 
is not a mortal sin for anyone else, unless it contradicts an obligation they 
took on with the vows they professed. But something can happen to be a sin 
for them (because of scandal or something) that would not be a sin for 
anyone else. 

Hence, we need to consider what religious bind themselves to do when 
they profess their vows. If religious professed a vow to keep the rule, then 
they would seem obligated by their vow to do every single thing in the rule, 
and thus doing otherwise would be a mortal sin. But then the religious state 
would be a trap for mortal sin, which religious could hardly or never avoid. 
So, the holy fathers who established the religious orders, not wanting to set 
a trap for damnation, but to offer people a way of salvation, gave the 
profession of vows a form free of danger. 

The order of preaching friars, for instance, has the safest and securest 
form of profession, which is not a promise to keep the rule but, rather, 
obedience according to the rule.2° Hence, their vow binds them to do the 
things commanded in the rule, and to do what their superior commands 


them to do according to the tenor of the rule. But other things that are not 
commanded in the rule do not fall directly under their vow, and hence not 
doing them is not a mortal sin. 

Blessed Benedict decided that a monk’s profession would not be a 
promise to keep the rule but, rather, the conversion of his life according to 
the rule,®° which is to say that he would lead his life according to the rule. 
Doing otherwise would mean either breaking the commands in the rule or 
showing contempt for the rule by refusing to lead his whole life according 
to the rule. But not everything in the rule is a command. Some things are 
warnings or counsels, while others are arrangements or customs, such as No 
one is to talk after compline.®’ And such customs in the rule lack the force 
of commands, since no superior who establishes a custom intends to do so 
by a command forever binding under pain of mortal sin: for a superior is 
like a living rule. Hence, it would be silly to think that it was a mortal sin 
for a monk to break silence after compline, unless he happened to do so 
against the command of his superior or out of contempt for the rule. 

Now, abstaining from meat is not set down in blessed Benedict’s rule as a 
command but, rather, as a custom. Hence, a monk who eats meat is not for 
that reason guilty of mortal sin unless he does so out of disobedience or 
contempt. 

1. So to the first objection: That punishment is inflicted upon the monk 
who defiantly and disobediently eats meat. 

2. To the second objection: Eating meat does not break a monk’s vow, 
except when he does so out of disobedience or contempt. 

To the objection made to the contrary: That argument is ineffective. It 
works for things that are evil in themselves (murder, adultery, etc.), since 
such things are impermissible for everyone, both the healthy and the sick. 
But it does not work for things that are evil because of being forbidden, 
since such things can be forbidden to the healthy but not to the sick. 


Question 10 


The next two questions touched on goods of glory. Both were about 
glorified bodies: (1) Is it naturally possible for a glorified body to be with 


another body in the exact same place? and (2) Could that happen 
miraculously? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems naturally possible for a 
glorified body to be with another body in the exact same place: 


1. If it is impossible for a glorified body to be with another body in the exact same place, that is 
either because of its density or thickness or because of its dimensions. But it is not because of 
its density or thickness, since the glorified body will be spiritual, as the Apostle says in 1 


Corinthians 15.88 Yet it is not because of its dimensions either. For things touch when their 


extremities come together.°9 So, one natural body’s point must be together with another 
body’s point, and its line with another body’s line, and its surface with another body’s surface. 
For the same reason, one body must be with another body. Therefore, it is not naturally 
impossible for a glorified body to be together with another body in the exact same place. 

2. In his comments on book VIII of the Physics, the Commentator says that parts of air and 


water partly interpenetrate each other because they are partly of a spiritual nature.2? But 
glorified bodies will be wholly spiritual, as was just said. Therefore, it will be possible for 
them to interpenetrate other bodies completely and thus be together with them in the exact 
same place. 

But to the contrary: Glorification does not destroy a thing’s nature, and it is naturally impossible 
for the human body in its current state to be together with another body in the exact same 
place. Hence, it will be impossible for it to do so after being glorified. 


Answer: It is clearly impossible for the human body in its current state to 
be with another body in the exact same place. So, if a unique characteristic 
bestowed upon the glorified body made it naturally possible for it to be with 
another body in the exact same place, that bestowed characteristic would 
have to remove whatever makes it impossible for the human body in its 
current state to be with another body in the exact same place. Hence, we 
need to consider what makes that impossible. 

Some people say that it is a certain density or thickness of the body, 
which will be removed by an endowment of glory they call subtlety. But 
that makes no sense. There is no such density or thickness. For what could 
it be? It could not be a quality, since there is no quality whose removal 
could make it possible for a body to be with another body in the exact same 
place. Nor could it be matter or form (the parts of a body’s essence), 
otherwise the essence of the human body would not remain whole in glory, 
which is heretical. 


So, it must just be the dimensions of bodily matter that make it 
impossible for one body to be with another body in the exact same place. 
For what is essentially such and such must be the cause of other things 
being such and such, and having a distinct position belongs primarily and 
essentially to a thing’s dimensional quantity, which is defined as quantity 
with a position.?! Hence, an individual’s parts have their distinct positions 
because they are subject to dimensions. And just as dimensions distinguish 
the various parts of one body in various parts of one place, so dimensions 
also distinguish various bodies in various places: an actual division of 
bodily matter makes for two bodies, while its potential for division makes 
for two parts of one body. Hence the Philosopher says in book IV of the 
Physics that just as putting a wooden cube in water or air would displace 
that much water or air, so even its separated dimensions would displace an 
equal amount of a supposed void. 

But glory does not remove the body’s dimensions. Hence, I say that it 
remains naturally impossible for the glorified body to be with another body 
in the exact same place, no matter what unique characteristic is bestowed 
upon it. 

1. So, to the first objection: As we just said, it is impossible for the 
human body in its current state to be with another body in the exact same 
place. But that is not because of any thickness or density to be removed by 
glory (the Apostle contrasts the spiritual body with the natural body in its 
need for food, as Augustine says,?? not in its density or thickness). Rather, it 
is because of the body’s dimensions. 

The objection to this explanation is counted among sophistical arguments 
by the Philosopher in book VI of the Physics.°* For a point, a line, and a 
surface belong to a body, not to a place. Hence, even if the extremities of 
bodies that touch each other come together, that does not make it possible 
for multiple bodies to be in the exact same place. 

2. To the second objection: As the Commentator says in the same 
passage, the interpenetration of air and water results from their 
compression, and a spiritual power is attributed to them because they are so 
thin.°° Yet it would be a mistake to say that glorified bodies are like wind 
and air in this respect, as Gregory makes clear in book XIV of his Morals.°° 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. There does not seem to be any 
possible way for a glorified body to be together with another body in the 
exact same place: 


1. Two bodies relate to two places as one body relates to one place. So, by commutativity, two 
bodies relate to one place as one body relates to two places. But there is no possible way for 
one body to be in two places. Therefore, there is no way for two bodies to be in one place. 

2. If there were two bodies in one place, they would take up two points at two ends of that place. 
But then between those two points there would be two straight lines on those two bodies 
existing in the exact same place, which is impossible. Therefore, it is impossible for two 
bodies to be in the exact same place. 


But to the contrary: Christ came in to the disciples through closed doors, as John 20 says.’ But 
that would not be possible unless his body had been together with the body of the doors in the 
exact same place. Therefore, it is possible for a glorified body to be together with another body 
in the exact same place. 


Answer: As we just said, their dimensions make it impossible for two 
bodies to be in the exact same place, since bodily matter is distinguished by 
its dimensions, and dimensions are distinguished by their position. 
Nevertheless, as the first cause of everything, God can keep effects in 
existence without their proximate causes. Hence, just as God keeps 
accidents in existence without a subject in the sacrament of the altar, God 
can keep bodily matter and its dimensions distinct without having a 
different position. Miraculously, therefore, it is possible for two bodies to be 
in the exact same place. Hence the saints say that Christ’s body came out 
through the closed womb of the Virgin and came in through closed doors by 
the power of God.*® Likewise, I say that it will be possible for the glorified 
body, which will be made like Christ’s glorious body,?° to be with another 
body in the exact same place, not because of any created power bestowed 
upon it but by God’s power alone helping and making it happen. The 
shadow of Peter’s body healed the sick, for instance, not because of any 
created power bestowed upon it, but by God’s power helping and 
performing the miracle.!°° 

1. So, to the first objection: Commutativity applies as follows. The third 
relates to the fourth (e.g., four to six) as the first relates to the second (e.g., 
two to three). So, by commutativity, the second relates to the fourth (i.e., 
three to six) as the first relates to the third (i.e., two to four). Hence, the 


argument should have gone as follows: Two bodies relate to two places as 
one body relates to one place. Therefore, one place relates to two places as 
one body relates to two bodies. But that does not imply that if it is 
impossible for one body to be in two places, then it is impossible for two 
bodies to be in one place. For one body being located in two places entails a 
contradiction, since a place is by nature the boundary of the thing located in 
it, and a boundary marks the area outside of which there is nothing of the 
thing. Hence, it is impossible for a thing located in one place to be in 
another place. If we suppose that a thing is in two places, then it follows 
that it is outside the place it is in, in which case it is both located there and 
not located there. This is not a problem for the body of Christ, however, 
since it is not present in the sacrament of the altar by being located there, 
but by transubstantiation. 

2. To the second objection: It is impossible for there to be two 
mathematical lines between two points, since there is no conceivable reason 
for them to be distinct except their position. It is naturally impossible for 
there to be two natural lines between two points as well. Miraculously, 
however, it is possible, since there is still another reason for the two lines to 
be distinct: their different bodily subjects, which are preserved by God’s 
power even without having different positions. 
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Quodlibet II 


There were questions about Christ, about angels, and about human beings. 


Question 1 


The questions about Christ were on his passion. There were two such 
questions: (1) Was Christ numerically the same human being during the 
three days he was dead? and (2) Would any of Christ’s suffering have been 
enough to redeem the human race without his death? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. Christ seems to have been the same 
human being during those three days: 


1. Matthew 12 says: As Jonah was in the belly of the whale three days and three nights, so shall 


the Son of Man be in the heart of the earth.! But the only Son of Man in the heart of the earth 
was the Son of Man who spoke upon the earth, otherwise Christ would have been two sons. 
Therefore, Christ was the same human being during the three days he was dead. 

2. Jonah was the same human being in the belly of the whale as he had been before. But Christ 
was in the heart of the earth as Jonah was in the belly of the whale. Therefore, Christ was the 
same human being as well. 

But to the contrary: The form of the whole (which results from the composition of matter and 
form) is lost when the form of a part is lost. But Christ’s soul was separated from his body 
during the three days he was dead, and hence his humanity ceased to exist. Therefore, Christ 
was not numerically the same human being during the three days he was dead. 


Answer: Three substances were united in Christ: body, soul, and divinity. 
His body and soul were united not only in one person but also in one nature. 
His divinity, however, could not be united in a nature with his body or his 
soul: as the most complete nature, divinity cannot be part of any nature. 
Instead, Christ’s divinity was united to his body and soul in a person. Now, 


at death, Christ’s soul was separated from his body; otherwise his death 
would not have been a true death, since death, by nature, involves the 
separation of the soul from the body, which is alive because of the soul. But 
Christ’s divinity was not separated from his body or his soul. This is clear 
from the Creed, which says that the Son of God was buried and descended 
into hell.* Since it was the body that lay in the tomb, and the soul that 
descended to hell, such things would not be attributed to the Son of God 
unless the two were joined to him in one subsisting individual or person. 

So, we have two ways of talking about Christ during the three days he 
was dead. We can talk one way about the subsisting individual or person, 
and in that sense Christ was absolutely numerically the same one he had 
been. Or we can talk about Christ’s human nature, and in two ways. We can 
talk one way about his whole human nature (called humanity), and in that 
sense Christ was not a human being during the three days he was dead. 
Hence, he was neither the same human being nor a different human being, 
but the same subsisting individual. Or we can talk about the parts of his 
human nature, and in that sense Christ’s soul was completely numerically 
the same, since its substance was unchanged, but only the matter of his 
body was numerically the same; its substantial form (the soul) was not. 
Hence, we cannot say that his body was absolutely numerically the same. 
Any substantial difference keeps a thing from being absolutely the same, 
and living (being ensouled) is a substantial difference. Hence, dying means 
being destroyed, not merely being altered. And yet we cannot say that 
Christ’s body was absolutely different or not the same, since it was not its 
whole substance that was different or not the same. Therefore, we should 
say that his body was the same in one respect, but different in another, since 
its matter was the same, but its form was not. 

1. So, to the first objection: “Human being” is a term for a nature, 
whereas “Son” is a term for a subsisting individual. Hence, Christ can be 
called the Son of Man more than he can be called a human being during the 
three days he was dead. 

2. To the second objection: Christ and Jonah are not meant to be similar 
in every way, but only in the place they occupied. After all, Christ was dead 
in the heart of the earth, whereas Jonah was alive in the belly of the whale. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems that Christ’s other suffering 
would not have been enough to redeem the human race without his death: 


1. 


In Galatians 2, the Apostle says: If justice were from the law, then Christ died in vain?°—i.e., 
uselessly and for no reason. But if his other suffering would have been enough, then Christ 
died in vain, which the Apostle considers unacceptable. Therefore, Christ’s other suffering 
would not have been enough to redeem the human race. 

Buying something means acquiring it at a just price. But the just price for the sin of our first 
parent, who sold the human race into slavery, could not have been anything but Christ’s life, 
which was more valuable than the lives of all human beings, which were lost by that sin, as 


Romans 5 says: by the sin of the first human being death came upon all.4 Therefore, Christ’s 
other suffering could not have redeemed the human race without his death. 
In book II of his Morals, Gregory says that if Christ had not undertaken a death he did not 


owe, he would never have freed us from the death we did owe.? Therefore, his other suffering 
would not have been enough to free the human race without his death. 
At Hebrews 10, the Apostle says that Christ by one offering has perfected forever those who 


are sanctified,° and thus there is no place for a second offering. Now, Christ clearly endured 
much suffering before death (hunger, exertion, being spat upon and scourged), and if that 
would have been enough, Christ would not have offered himself up to death. Yet he offered 


himself to the point of death as a sacrifice to God for our sins, as Ephesians 5 says.” 


Therefore, Christ’s suffering would not have been enough without his death. 


But to the contrary: 


1. 


The amount of suffering or offense given to a person is a function of the person’s worth: 
slapping a king in the face is more offensive than slapping an ordinary person. But as a divine 
person, Christ is a person of infinite worth. Hence, any suffering on his part—however little— 
is infinite. Therefore, any of Christ’s suffering would have been enough to redeem the human 
race, even without his death. 

Bernard says that the smallest drop of Christ’s blood would have been enough to redeem the 


human race.® But Christ could have shed a drop of blood without dying. Therefore, some of 
Christ’s suffering could have redeemed the human race, even without his death. 


Answer: Buying something requires two things: the amount to be paid 
and the allocation of the payment for the purchase of something. If someone 
pays less than a thing costs, then the thing has not been completely bought 
but, rather, partly bought and partly donated. For instance, if one buys a 
book for half the money it is worth, then one has partly bought the book and 
partly been given it. But even if one pays more, without allocating the 
payment for that purchase, one still would not have bought the book. 


So, if we are talking about the amount to be paid for the redemption of 
the human race, then any of Christ’s suffering would have been enough to 
redeem the human race, even without his death, since Christ is a person of 
infinite worth. In that sense, the last two arguments made to the contrary are 
sound. 

But if we are talking about the allocation of the payment, then God the 
Father and Christ did not allocate Christ’s other suffering for the 
redemption of the human race without his death, and for three reasons. 
First, so that the payment made to redeem the human race would not only 
be of infinite value, but also of the same kind, viz. so that Christ would 
redeem us from death by death. Second, so that Christ’s death would not 
only be the payment made for our redemption, but also an example of 
virtue, viz. so that people would not be afraid to die for the truth. These are 
the two reasons the Apostle gives in Hebrews 2 where he says: that through 
death he might destroy him who held the power of death—the first reason— 
and deliver those who out of fear of death were subject to slavery their 
whole life—the second reason.” Third, so that Christ’s death would also be 
the sacrament of salvation, while we die to sin and to our worldly desires 
and affections by the power of Christ’s death. That is the reason given in 1 
Peter 3: Christ died once for our sins, the just for the unjust, that he might 
offer us to God, put to death in the flesh, but made alive in the spirit.'° That 
is why Christ’s other suffering did not redeem the human race without his 
death. 

1. So, to the first objection: Christ’s death was not allocated for the 
redemption of the human race for no reason, although less suffering would 
have been enough, as we just said. 

2. To the second objection: If less suffering had been allocated by God, 
then Christ could have paid enough to redeem the human race not only by 
offering his life but by enduring any suffering, since Christ is a person of 
infinite worth, as we just said. 

3& 4. To the third and fourth objections: Those two arguments are about 
Christ’s other suffering, which was not allocated for the redemption of the 
human race without his death. 


Question 2 


The next questions were about angels. 

The first questions were about their composition. Then there was a 
question about the time of their movements. 

There were two of the first questions: (1) Is an angel substantially 
composed of essence and existence? and (2) Is there a difference between 
an angelic subject and its nature? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. An angel does not seem to be 
substantially composed of essence and existence: 


1. The essence of an angel is the angel itself, since the nature of a simple thing is the simple 


thing itself. So, if an angel were composed of essence and existence, then it would be 
composed of itself and something else, which makes little sense. Therefore, an angel is not 
substantially composed of essence and existence. 

2. No accident is substantially composed with a substance. Yet an angel’s existence is an 
accident. As Hilary says in his book On the Trinity, only God’s existence is not an accident, 


but subsisting truth.!? Therefore, an angel is not essentially composed of essence and 
existence. 
But to the contrary: In the Book on Causes, it says that an intelligence (which we call an angel) has 
13 


an essence and existence. 
Answer: There are two ways to attribute something to a thing: 
essentially, and by participation. Light, for instance, is attributed to an 
illuminated body by participation, but if there were a separate light, then it 
would be attributed to that light essentially. Accordingly, existing is 
attributed essentially to God alone, since God’s existence is subsistent and 
absolute existence, whereas existing is attributed to every creature by 
participation, since no creature is its own existence but, rather, a thing that 
has existence. This compares to the way that God is called good essentially, 
since God is goodness itself, while creatures are called good by 
participation, since they have goodness. For each thing is good to the extent 
that it exists. As Augustine says in book I of On Christian Doctrine, to the 
extent that we are, we are good.'* Now, whenever something is attributed to 


a thing by participation, there must be something else there besides what is 
participated. Hence, in the case of every creature, the creature that has 
existence is other than the existence it has. That is just what Boethius says 
in his book On the Hebdomads: in the case of everything short of the first 
thing, what exists is other than its existence.'° 

Realize, however, that there are two ways to participate in something. 
One way is to participate in it as something included in the substance of the 
participator, which is how a species participates in a genus. But no creature 
participates in existence that way. For a thing’s substance only includes 
what its definition contains, and no creature’s definition contains existing, 
since that is not a genus or a specific difference. Hence, creatures 
participate in existence as something not included in their essence. That is 
why the question “Does it exist?” differs from the question “What is it?” 
And since everything outside a thing’s essence is called an accident, the 
existence relevant to the question “Does it exist?” is an accident. Hence in 
his comments on book V of the Metaphysics, the Commentator calls the 
proposition “Socrates exists” an accidental predication insofar as it 
indicates the existence of a thing or the truth of a proposition, although it is 
true that the word “existent” indicates the thing that has this existence, thus 
signifying the essence of the thing and dividing into the ten categories.!° 
Nevertheless, the word is not used univocally, since it does not apply to 
every existence with the same notion; it applies essentially to substances 
and differently to the rest. 

Therefore, an angel is composed of essence and existence, but it is not 
composed of them like parts of a substance, but like a substance and 
something adhering to a substance. 

1. So, to the first objection: Sometimes things joined together give rise to 
a third thing. Body and soul, for instance, constitute humanity, and thus a 
human being. Hence, a human being is composed of body and soul. Yet 
sometimes things joined together do not result in a third thing, but merely a 
composite notion. The notion of a white human being, for instance, resolves 
into the notion of a human being and the notion of white. In such cases, the 
thing is composed of itself and something else. A white thing, for instance, 
is composed of the thing that is white and whiteness. 


2. To the second objection: Existence is an accident, not because it is 
accidental to a substance but because it is the actuality of every substance. 
Hence, God, who is his own actuality, is his own existence. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. An angelic subject seems the same as 
its nature: 


1. In the case of things composed of matter and form, the subject differs from its nature, since 
the subject adds individual matter to the nature of its kind. But that cannot be the case with an 
angel, if an angel is not composed of matter and form. Therefore, an angelic subject does not 
differ from its nature. 

2. Now, someone said that an angelic subject differs from its nature because a subject is thought 
of as a thing that has existence, while a nature is not. But to the contrary: Existence is not 
contained in the definition of a nature, and thus would not be contained in the definition of a 
subject or individual, if a subject or individual could be defined. Therefore, existence does not 
differentiate a subject from its nature, and hence there is no way for an angelic subject to 
differ from its nature. 

But to the contrary: Every created subject is constituted by its nature. But nothing can be 

constituted by itself. Therefore, no created subject can be the same as its nature. 


Answer: In order to understand this question, we need to consider what a 
subject is and what a nature is. Nature can mean different things, but at least 
in one sense nature refers to the substance of a thing, as it says in book V of 
the Metaphysics,'’ where substance means what a thing is, its essence or 
whatness. So, in the sense of nature that we are referring to here, the term 
for a thing’s nature signifies what its definition signifies. Hence in his book 
On Two Natures, Boethius says that a nature is whatever a_ specific 
difference informs,'® since a specific difference completes a definition. A 
subject, on the other hand, is a singular in the category of substance, which 
is called a subsisting individual or first substance. 

Now, since we are more familiar with sensible substances composed of 
matter and form, let us first see how a subject and its essence or nature are 
related in their case. 

Some people say that the form of a part and the form of the whole (called 
an essence or nature) are really the same thing, and only have different 
notions: it is called the form of a part insofar as it makes matter actually 
exist, and called the form of the whole insofar as it constitutes a specific 


kind of thing. A human being’s form, for instance, is called a soul insofar as 
it perfects matter, but called humanity insofar as it constitutes a specifically 
human kind of thing. And that means that in the case of things composed of 
matter and form, the subject’s nature is a part of it, since the subject is an 
individual composed of matter and form, as we said. 

But this position seems false. As we said, a thing’s nature or essence is 
what its definition signifies. Yet the definition of natural things signifies not 
only their form but also their matter, as it says in book VI of the 
Metaphysics.'° Nor can it be said that a natural thing’s definition contains 
matter as something not included in its essence. Only an accident is defined 
by reference to something not included in its essence, viz. its subject, which 
is why an accident has an essence incompletely, as it says in book VI of the 
Metaphysics.?° So, in the case of things composed of matter and form, their 
essence or nature is not only their form but is composed of their matter and 
form. 

Granted that a natural subject or individual is composed of matter and 
form, we still need to consider whether it is the same as its essence or 
nature. The Philosopher raises this question in book VII of the Metaphysics, 
where he asks whether each thing and its essence are the same.*! He 
answers that in the case of things spoken of essentially, the thing and its 
essence are the same, but in the case of things spoken of accidentally, they 
are not the same. So, a human being is the same as the essence of a human 
being, since “human being” just signifies “two-footed walking animal.” But 
a white thing is not completely the same as the essence of white, which is 
signified by the term “white,” since “white” just signifies a quality, as it 
says in the Categories,** while a white thing is a substance that has 
whiteness. 

Accordingly, therefore, whenever something can apply to a thing and yet 
is not included in the definition of its nature, the thing and its essence, or 
the subject and its nature, are different. For a nature only signifies what is 
included in the definition of that specific kind of thing. But a subject 
possesses more than what pertains to the definition of its kind, since other 
things apply to it as well. Hence, a subject is signified as a whole, while a 
nature or essence is signified as a formal part. God is the only case where 
nothing applies to the thing besides its essence, since God’s essence is 


God’s existence, as we have said. Hence, in God’s case, the subject and its 
nature are completely the same. But in the case of an angel, they are not 
completely the same, since something applies to an angel besides what is 
included in the definition of its kind. For an angel’s existence is outside its 
essence or nature, and other things apply to it as well, all of which pertain to 
the angelic subject, not to its nature. 

1. So, to the first objection: Things composed of matter and form are not 
the only case where something applies to a thing besides the essence of its 
kind. That is also the case with spiritual substances, which are not 
composed of matter and form. In each case, therefore, the subject is not 
completely the same as its nature. 

But this happens differently in each case. For there are two ways for 
something to apply to a thing besides its nature. One way is when 
something falls outside the definition signifying a thing’s essence, and yet 
still designates or determines the essential principles of the thing. This is 
how being rational, for instance, applies to an animal. Rationality is not 
included in the definition of an animal, but it still determines the essence of 
an animal. Thus, rationality becomes essential to a human being, and is 
therefore included in its definition. Something applies to a thing besides its 
nature in another way when it is not included in the thing’s definition, and 
does not determine its essential principles either. That is how whiteness, for 
instance, applies to a human being. 

So, in the case of things composed of matter and form, something applies 
to them besides the nature of their kind in both ways. For the nature of a 
human being includes being composed of body and soul, but the 
determination of a human being’s body and soul lies outside the nature of 
its kind. Their determination applies to a human being insofar as a human 
being is composed of this body and this soul, which applies essentially to 
this human being. For if this human being could be defined, its definition 
would include being composed of this body and this soul, just as the 
definition of a human being in general includes being composed of body 
and soul. And much else applies to things composed of matter and form 
besides their nature, yet without determining their essential principles 
either. 

But in the case of created immaterial substances, something certainly 
applies to them besides the nature of their kind, as we have said. Yet 


nothing that applies to them determines the essence of their kind. For the 
nature of such things is not individuated by matter, but in itself, since such 
forms are naturally incapable of being received in any matter. Just in itself, 
then, their nature lacks the ability to be multiplied or attributed to more than 
one thing. Yet such forms are not their own existence. Hence, something 
applies to them besides the nature of their kind, viz. existence itself, and 
other things that are attributed to the subjects, not their nature. That is why 
in their case, the subject is not completely the same as its nature. 

2. To the second objection: Not everything that applies to a thing besides 
the nature of its kind has to determine its essence, and thus be included in 
its definition, as we have said. So, even though existence is not included in 
the definition of a subject, it still pertains to the subject, not to the definition 
of its nature. Hence, in every case where a thing is not its own existence, 
the subject clearly differs from its nature. 

To the objection made to the contrary: Even in the case of things 
composed of matter and form, the nature is not said to constitute the subject 
because of the nature being one thing and the subject another. (That would 
be the case on the opinion of those who hold that the nature of each kind of 
thing is only its form, which constitutes the subject as a whole.) Instead, the 
nature is said to constitute the subject because of their way of being 
signified. For the nature is signified as a part, as we explained, while the 
subject is signified as a whole; the nature is signified as constituting the 
subject, which is signified as thus constituted. 


Question 3 


Article 1 


The next question was about Augustine’s view of the time through which 
God moves spiritual creatures: Is it the same as the time that measures the 
movement of bodily things? 

It seems so: 


1. Augustine never distinguishes such times, nor does any philosopher. Therefore, it seems 
mistaken to distinguish them. 

2. Everything that exists is one insofar as it exists. So, if there is not one time, but many, then 
one time will not exist, which is unacceptable. Therefore, there must only be one time. 

But to the contrary: 


1. The time that measures bodily changes is the numbering of the first heaven’s motion, as the 


Philosopher says in book IV of the Physics.2° But the time through which angels move is 
unrelated to that motion. Therefore, their time differs from the time of bodily things. 
2. Perpetual and destructible things have nothing in common but words, as it says in book X of 


the Metaphysics.2* But angels are perpetual, while bodies are destructible. Therefore, they do 
not share the same time. 


Answer: As Augustine says in book XI of The City of God, there would 
not have been any time, if there had not been any creation to change and 
move... time results from this change . . . in which things that cannot exist 
simultaneously come and go one after another.*° That is why the 
Philosopher says in book IV of the Physics that time has to be discussed in 
terms of change: for time is the numbering of change with a before and 
after.*° 

Thus, all the changes that can be measured with one measure have one 
time, and if there are changes that cannot be measured with one measure, 
then they must have different times. But a measure and what it measures are 
of the same kind, as it says in book X of the Metaphysics.*’ Clearly, then, 
things of the same kind can all share the same measure, while things of 
different kinds cannot. Now, all continuous changes are commensurable and 
to that extent belong to one kind. Hence, they can all share one measure, for 
they are all measured by the simplest change of their kind, viz. the fastest 
motion of the first heaven.?® Hence, all continuous changes can share one 
time. Of course, such time is a numbering, and hence might appear to be the 
numbering of discrete things. Yet it is not just a numbering,*? but the 
numbering of these continuous things, viz. changes, which makes it 
continuous as well. Just saying “ten,” for instance, refers to something 
discrete, but “ten yards of fabric” refers to something continuous. Now, 
discrete and continuous things cannot share one measure, since they belong 
to different kinds precisely insofar as they are measurable. So, if there are 
noncontinuous changes, their time has to be different from the time that 
measures continuous changes. 


Now, when Augustine says that spiritual creatures move through time but 
not through space,*” the movement of spiritual creatures that he is talking 
about is clearly not a continuous change but, rather, a kind of discrete 
variation. For he says that the mind moves through time by either 
remembering what it had forgotten, or learning what it did not know, or 
wanting what it did not want.*! And since time only gets its continuity from 
the change it measures, such time is clearly not continuous, and hence 
differs from the time of bodily things. 

1. So, to the first objection: Augustine differentiates the times by the 
difference between the changes. 

2. To the second objection: Things are one in the way that they exist and 
are said to be. Things said to be of the same general kind are one in genus, 
and things said to be of the same specific kind are one in species, but they 
are not one in number. Hence, it does not follow that if there are many 
human beings, then there will not be one human being, and if there are 
many times, then there will not be one time. 


Question 4 


The next questions were about human beings. The first touched on virtues, 
the second on sins, and the third on punishments. 

The questions on virtues related to both divine and human matters. Three 
of the questions related to divine matters. The first was about faith: (1) 
Would people have been bound to believe Christ if he had not performed 
visible miracles? The second was about the sacrament of faith: (2) Should 
the children of Jews be baptized against their parents’ will? The third was 
about the tithes owed to ministers of the sacraments: (3) Can custom excuse 
people from having to pay tithes? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems that people would not have 
been bound to believe Christ if he had not performed visible miracles: 


1. Itis asin for people not to do what they are bound to do. But it would not have been a sin for 
people not to believe Christ if he had not performed visible miracles. As Christ himself says in 
John 15: If I had not done works among them that no one else has done, they would not have 
sin.22 According to Augustine, he is talking about the sin of unbelief.2° Therefore, people 
would not have been bound to believe Christ if he had not performed miracles. 

2. Only the legislator or the legislator’s superior can change a law. But Christ proclaimed things 
that seemed to abolish the Old Law, like his claim that food does not make one unclean or that 
work is allowed on the Sabbath. So, unless he had proven that he was the legislator, Christ 
would not have had to be believed. But he could only have proven that with miracles, since 
the Old Law was given after many miracles. Therefore, Christ would not have had to be 
believed if he had not performed miracles. 

But to the contrary: 


1. People have a greater obligation to believe the First Truth than to believe visible signs. But 
even if Christ had not performed any miracles, he was still the First Truth, since he was true 
God. Therefore, Christ still would have had to be believed, even if he had not performed any 
miracles. 

2. The grace of union is greater than the grace of adoption that makes one pleasing to God. But 
miracles are not even enough to prove that someone has the grace that makes one pleasing to 
God. As Matthew 7 says, to those who say to Christ at judgment: Lord... we have done many 


miracles in your name, he will respond: I never knew you.2* Much less, then, are miracles 
enough to prove that someone has the grace of union. So, if people would not have been 
bound to believe Christ without miracles, they would not have been bound to believe him 
when he said that he was God even with miracles, which is obviously false. 


Answer: People are not bound to do anything beyond their power except 
in the way made possible for them. Now, believing is beyond people’s 
natural power, and hence is a gift of God. As the Apostle says in Ephesians 
2: By grace you have been saved through faith, and that not of yourselves, 
for it is the gift of God.*° And as he says in Philippians 1: It has been 
granted to you . . . not only to believe in him, but also to suffer for him.°° 
Therefore, people are bound to believe as God helps them to believe. 

Now, God helps people to believe in three ways. The first way is an inner 
calling. As John 6 says: Everyone who has heard and learned from the 
Father comes to me.*’ And Romans 8 says: Those whom he predestined, he 
also called.*® The second way is outward preaching and teaching. As the 
Apostle says in Romans 7: Faith comes through hearing, and hearing 
through the word of Christ.°? The third way is outward miracles. Hence 1 
Corinthians 14 says that signs are given for unbelievers,*® viz. to call forth 
their belief. 


So, even if Christ had not performed visible miracles, there still would 
have been other ways of drawing people to belief, which they would have 
been bound to accept. For people were bound to believe the authority of the 
law and the prophets, and they were bound not to resist their inner calling. 
As Isaiah says of himself in Isaiah 50: The Lord opened my ear, and I did 
not object, I have not turned back.*! Whereas Acts 7 says of others: You 
have always resisted the Holy Spirit.** 

1. So, to the first objection: The inner prompting that drew people ought 
to be counted among the works done by Christ. As Gregory says in a 
homily, Christ drew Mary Magdalene inwardly with mercy, and received 
her outwardly with compassion.*° His teaching ought to be counted among 
his works as well. As Christ himself says: If I had not come and spoken to 
them, they would not have sin. 

2. To the second objection: Christ could show that he was the legislator 
not only by performing miracles, but also by the authority of scripture and 
by an inner prompting. 

1. To the first objection made to the contrary: The inner prompting by 
which Christ was able to make himself known without outward miracles 
relates to the power of the First Truth, which illuminates and teaches people 
inwardly. 

2. To the second objection made to the contrary: Visible miracles were 
done by God’s power in order to confirm the truth of the faith. Hence the 
last verse of Mark says that the apostles preached everywhere, while the 
Lord worked with them and confirmed their words with the signs that 
followed.*? But miracles were not always done to prove that the one 
performing them had grace. That is why it is possible for someone to 
perform miracles without having the grace that makes one pleasing to God. 
But it is not possible for someone proclaiming false teachings to perform 
true miracles, which can only be done by God’s power. For in that case, 
God would be a false witness, which is impossible. So, since Christ said 
that he was the Son of God and equal to God, the miracles that he 
performed confirm this teaching of his. That is how the miracles that Christ 
performed showed that he was God. And even though Peter performed the 
Same or even greater miracles, they did not show that he was God; rather, 


they too showed that Christ was God. For Peter did not preach himself but, 
rather, Jesus Christ as God. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems that children of Jews should 
be baptized against their parents’ will: 


1. 


The marriage bond is greater than the right of parental authority, since human beings can 
dissolve the right of parental authority (as when a son is freed from his family), but not the 


marriage bond. As Matthew 19 says: What God has joined together, let no man put asunder.*© 
Even so, unbelief dissolves the marriage bond. As the Apostle says in 1 Corinthians 7: But if 


the unbeliever departs, so be it; a brother or sister is not bound in that case.4” And canon law 
says that if an unbelieving spouse will not live together without insult to the creator, then the 


other spouse is not obligated to live together. *® Much more, then, does unbelief eliminate the 
right of parental authority. Therefore, unbelieving Jews do not have the right of parental 
authority over their children, and hence their children can be baptized against their will. 

We have a greater obligation to rescue people from the danger of eternal death than from the 
danger of temporal death. Now, it would be a sin not to help someone we see in danger of 
temporal death. But the children of Jews and of other unbelievers are in danger of eternal 
death if they are left to their parents to form them in their own unbelief. Therefore, it seems 
they ought to be taken from them, baptized, and taught the faith. 

The children of servants are servants under the authority of their lords. But Jews are servants 
of kings and princes, and hence so are their children. Therefore, kings and princes have the 
authority to do what they want with the children of Jews, and hence there is nothing wrong 
with baptizing them against their parents’ will. 

Human beings belong more to God, who gives them their souls, than to their natural parents, 
who give them their bodies. Therefore, it does not seem unjust for the children of Jews to be 
taken from their natural parents and consecrated to God in baptism. 

Baptism is more effective for salvation than preaching, since baptism immediately removes 
the stain of sin and the guilt deserving of punishment, and opens the door to heaven. But the 
one who does not preach is to blame for the danger arising from the lack of preaching, as 


Ezekiel 3 and 33 say of the one who sees the sword coming and does not sound the trumpet.*9 
So, if the children of Jews are damned because of lacking baptism, those who could have 
baptized them will be much more to blame for the sin of not having baptized them. 


But to the contrary: No one should be harmed.°" But Jews would be harmed by having their 


children baptized against their will, since they would lose the right of parental authority over 


their children once they became believers.?! Therefore, their children should not be baptized 
against their will. 


Answer: The custom of the Church has the greatest authority and always 
ought to be followed in every case. Even the teaching of Catholic doctors 
gets its authority from the Church. Hence, we ought to rely more on the 


custom of the Church than on the authority of Augustine or Jerome or any 
other doctor. But the Church has never had the custom of baptizing the 
children of Jews against their parents’ will, even though in the past there 
have been many powerful Catholic rulers on good terms with holy bishops 
(as Constantine was with Silvester, and Theodosius with Ambrose, and so 
on) who would not have failed to obtain the right to do so if it were 
consonant with reason. So, it seems dangerous to introduce the novel claim 
that the children of Jews can be baptized against their parents’ will, contrary 
to the custom observed in the Church thus far. 

There are two reasons why this is dangerous. The first is that such 
baptisms are a danger to the faith. If children without the ability to use 
reason receive baptism, then once they are old enough, their parents could 
easily get them to abandon what they received in ignorance, which would 
be to the detriment of the faith. 

The second reason is that such baptisms are contrary to natural justice. 
Children naturally belong to their parents.°* At first, in their mother’s 
womb, they are not distinguished from the body of their parents. Afterward, 
outside the womb, but before they can exercise free will, they remain in 
their parents’ charge, like a kind of spiritual womb.’ Before children are 
able to use reason, they are no different from nonrational animals in what 
they do. Hence, just as by civil law or the law of nations cows or horses 
belong to their owners, who can use them as their own tools however they 
wish, so too by natural law children are in their parents’ charge before they 
have the ability to use reason. Hence, it is contrary to natural justice for 
children still unable to exercise free will to be taken from their parents or to 
have anything done to them against their parents’ will. Once they begin to 
use free will, however, children become their own and are able to make 
their own decisions in matters of divine or natural law. Then they can be 
brought to the faith—not by coercion, but by persuasion—and can accept 
the faith and consent to be baptized even against their parents’ will, but not 
before they are able to use reason. Hence the children of the ancients are 
said to have been saved by the faith of their parents,°* which means that 
parents are responsible for the salvation of their children, especially before 
they are capable of using reason. 


1. So, to the first objection: In the case of the marriage bond, each spouse 
has the ability to use free will, and can accept the faith against the other’s 
will. But that is irrelevant to children without the ability to use reason. The 
analogy only holds after they have the ability to use reason, if they want to 
convert. 

2. To the second objection: No one should be rescued from temporal 
death by breaking civil law. If a person is condemned to death by a judge, 
for example, no one should use violence to rescue the person. Hence, no 
one should break the natural law, which puts children in their parents’ 
charge, in order to rescue them from the danger of eternal death. 

3. To the third objection: Jews are servants of their lords by civil law, 
which does not negate natural law or divine law. 

4. To the fourth objection: Human beings are directed to God through 
reason, by which God can be known. Hence, before children have the 
ability to use reason, they are naturally directed to God through the reason 
of their parents, who are naturally in charge of them. Thus, parents 
determine how their children relate to the things of God. 

5. To the fifth objection: The danger arising from a lack of preaching only 
threatens those entrusted with the duty to preach. Hence Ezekiel first said: I 
have made you a watchman for the children of Israel.°> But the duty to 
provide the children of unbelievers with the sacraments of salvation falls to 
their parents. Hence, they are the ones threatened by the danger of missing 
the sacraments, if their children are deprived of salvation. 


Article 3 


We turn, then, to the third question. It seems that custom can free people 
from the legal obligation to pay tithes: 


Taking tithes is more significant than not paying them. But in some places it is customary for 
soldiers to take tithes, which the Church tolerates. Much more, then, can custom free people 
from the obligation to pay tithes, which they are then not bound to pay. 

But to the contrary: The divine law is not abolished by being uncustomary. Yet tithes are required 
by divine law. Therefore, the duty to pay tithes is not abolished by being uncustomary, and 
hence people are bound to pay tithes, contrary custom notwithstanding. 


Answer: The requirements of positive law are abolished by being 
uncustomary, but those of natural law or of divine law can never be 


abolished by being uncustomary: no custom could make it permissible to 
steal or commit adultery. So, in order to answer this question, we need to 
consider whether paying tithes is required by divine law or by positive 
human law. 

The divine law is contained in the Old and New Testaments. There does 
not appear to be any commandment about paying tithes given in the New 
Testament, by which I mean the gospel or the apostolic teaching itself. 
Matthew 23 says something about paying tithes: You ought to have done 
these things, without failing to do those.°° And in Luke 18 the Pharisee 
says: I pay tithes on all that I possess.°’ But both verses seem to relate more 
to the state under the Old Law; they are not formulating a requirement of 
the New Law. 

The Old Testament had three kinds of commandments: moral, judicial, 
and ceremonial. The moral commandments are the ones inherent to natural 
reason, which bind people at all times. For instance, Honor your father and 
mother, You shall not commit adultery, You shall not steal, and the like.°8 
The judicial commandments are the ones for issuing judgments in a court of 
law. For example, if a man steals one sheep, he shall return four.°? But such 
commandments are not inherent to natural reason: natural reason does not 
dictate that the person who steals one sheep should return four rather than 
three or five. Instead, such commandments are determinations of moral 
commandments. Natural reason dictates that the person who steals should 
be punished, but just what that punishment shall be is determined by a 
judicial commandment. The ceremonial commandments are the ones related 
to the requirements for divine worship, and were established to prefigure 
future things. For instance, the offering of the Passover lamb prefigured the 
sacrifice of Christ. 

Hence, we need to determine whether the commandment to pay tithes is a 
moral, judicial, or ceremonial commandment. If it is a moral 
commandment, then it binds everyone at all times, notwithstanding any 
contrary custom. But natural reason does not seem to dictate that people 
give the ministers of God a tenth, rather than a ninth or an eleventh part of 
their fruits. Yet if it is a judicial commandment, then no one is bound to pay 
tithes, since no one is bound to issue judgments in accordance with the 
judgments written in the Old Law, which were specific to that population, 


given its particular circumstances; the same judgments would not do for 
everyone. But if it is a ceremonial commandment, then not only would it 
not bind anyone but also keeping it would lead to sin. It would be a sin to 
offer a Passover lamb: after the truth has come, its figures cease. 

So, we should say what the ancient teachers said. Some commandments 
of the law are purely moral; for instance, You shall not kill, You shall not 
steal.°° Others are purely ceremonial, such as circumcision and the offering 
of the Passover lamb. But some commandments are a mix: moral in one 
respect and ceremonial in another. The commandment to keep holy the 
Sabbath, for instance, is moral with respect to the need to set aside a time 
for rest and leisure for the things of God, as natural reason dictates; but that 
the seventh day should be set aside was determined by God in order to 
prefigure something, and in that respect it is ceremonial. Accordingly, 
therefore, the commandment to pay tithes is moral in one respect, since 
those who keep their time free to serve God on behalf of the whole people 
should be supported with stipends from the people, just as those who serve 
in public office are supported by the people. This is how the commandment 
is issued in the New Testament. In Matthew 7, the Lord says: The worker 
deserves his food.°' And in 1 Corinthians 9, the Apostle says: The Lord 
ordained that those who preach the gospel should live by the gospel, and 
those who serve at the altar should live by the altar.®* But with respect to 
the determination of the number ten, the commandment is not a requirement 
of natural law and hence is not a moral commandment. It is either a 
ceremonial commandment, and thus prefigures something about Christ, or it 
is a judicial commandment fit for that particular population, who had so 
many ministers of God that such a tax was necessary to support them. 

Therefore, the general requirement to provide the ministers of God with 
the necessities of life is a moral commandment of divine law and of natural 
law. But it falls to each ruler with the power to make laws to determine this 
general natural law by positive law: for positive law just is the 
determination of natural law. For instance, natural law requires evildoers to 
be punished, but just what that punishment shall be is determined by 
positive law. Now, since the Church has the power to make laws about 
things relating to the worship of God, a statute of the Church can determine 
the amount to be given by the people to the ministers of God. In order to 


harmonize the Old and New Testaments, the Church has established that the 
amount under the Old Testament is to be maintained under the New. Hence, 
everyone is bound to tithe, whether they want to or not. But the Church 
could require a greater or lesser amount, if there were some reason to do so. 
For example, an eighth or a twelfth could be required, just as a tenth is now. 

Clearly, then, no contrary custom can free people from the obligation to 
pay tithes, since this obligation is based on divine law and on natural law. 
Hence, people are always bound to pay tithes, if the Church collects them, 
contrary custom notwithstanding. And in places where it is customary to 
pay tithes, custom itself demands the tithes, so to speak. Hence, it would be 
a sin not to pay them. But in places where it is not customary to pay tithes, 
if the Church does not ask for them, then the Church would seem to 
relinquish them by ignoring them. That is why it is not a sin for people in 
those places not to pay tithes. It is too harsh to say that all the people of 
Italy and of the eastern regions are damned for not paying tithes. We have 
proof of this in the Apostle. The people he preached to owed him the 
necessities of life, which he did not collect. Yet it was not a sin for them not 
to give them, otherwise he would have done them wrong by not collecting 
them, especially since he says in Acts 20: I did not shrink from declaring to 
you every counsel of God.®? But the Apostle did not collect what he was 
owed in order to avoid putting an obstacle in the way of the gospel, as he 
says.°* Hence, it would not be good for Church leaders to demand tithes in 
places where paying them is not customary, if they have good reason to 
believe that doing so would cause scandal. 

So, to the first objection: Soldiers who take tithes in some places do not 
have the right to do so: that is a spiritual right of the ministers of God, and 
hence cannot be had by laypeople. But with the Church’s permission, the 
temporal things that are rightfully due to the Church can be given to 
soldiers for services rendered to the Church. Likewise, the Church can 
relinquish the fruits owed as tithes, but that does not relinquish the right to 
collect tithes or eliminate the duty to pay them. 


Question 5 


The next questions on virtues related to human matters. 

There were two such questions: (1) Are children bound to obey their 
natural parents even in matters of indifference? and (2) Is a seller bound to 
tell a buyer about a defect in the item sold? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. Children seem bound to obey their 
natural parents in everything: 


1. Deuteronomy 21 says: If a man has a stubborn and rebellious son, who will not listen to the 


commands of his father or mother . . . the people of the city shall stone him.®° But such a 
punishment would not be inflicted unless disobedience were a grave sin. Therefore, children 
are bound to obey their natural parents in everything. 


In Colossians 3, the Apostle says: Children, obey your parents in everything.©© 

3. Although positive moral commandments do not apply to all times, it is still never permissible 
to act against them. But honoring one’s parents is a positive moral commandment. Hence, it is 
never permissible to disrespect one’s parents, which would happen if one did not obey their 
commands. Therefore, children are bound to obey their parents in everything. 

But to the contrary: Spiritual fathers do not deserve less obedience than natural fathers, but more, 


as the Apostle says in Hebrews 12.97 Yet not even spiritual fathers have to be obeyed by their 
subordinates in matters of indifference: religious profess a vow of obedience, but they are only 
bound to obey their superiors according to the rule, as Bernard says in his book On Precept 


and Dispensation.©® Therefore, children are not bound to obey their natural parents in matters 
of indifference. 


Answer: Superiors deserve obedience, but the obedience they deserve 
only extends as far as their right of authority extends. Now, the first right of 
authority that natural fathers have over their children is in domestic affairs. 
For the father of a family rules over a house like a king over a kingdom. 
Hence, just as a king’s subjects are bound to obey the king in matters 
related to the government of the kingdom, so too children and other 
members of the household are bound to obey the father of the family in 
matters related to the running of the house. The second right of authority is 
in moral instruction. Hence in Hebrews 12, the Apostle says: We have had 
natural fathers to discipline us and we respected them.® For fathers owe 
their children not only nourishment but also instruction, as the Philosopher 
says.” Therefore, children are bound to obey their natural fathers in such 
matters, but not in others. 


1. So, to the first objection: Moses is talking about the command of a 
father giving moral instruction. Hence he says in the same place: He refuses 
to listen to our admonitions, spending his time in revelry, debauchery, and 
indulgence.’! 

2. To the second objection: The Apostle says that children should obey 
their parents in everything’*—i.e., to which their right of authority extends. 

3. To the third objection: It is not disrespectful not to obey a command in 
matters in which one is not bound to obey. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. A seller does not seem bound to tell a 
buyer about a defect in the item sold: 


1. Under civil law, buyers and sellers are allowed to deceive each other. But no deception would 
be possible if a seller had to tell a buyer about a defect in the item sold. Therefore, a seller is 
not bound to do so. 

2. Now, someone said that the law concerns the realm of legal disputes, not the realm of 
conscience, which is what we are discussing now. But to the contrary: In book II of the Ethics, 


the Philosopher says that the intention of the legislator is to make citizens good.’? So, 
whatever the laws permit is not contrary to virtue, and thus not contrary to conscience either. 
But to the contrary: 


1. Under civil law, someone who sells a sick animal is liable for damages. Therefore, a seller is 
bound to tell a buyer about a defect in the item sold. 
2. In his book On Duties, Cicero says that a good man has the duty to tell a buyer why an item 


might be sold for less.“ But a defect in the item is such a reason why. Therefore, a seller is 
bound to tell a buyer about a defect in the item sold. 


Answer: Some things relate to the human good, which we are still not 
bound to do. For instance, generously giving our goods to a friend relates to 
the human good, but we are still not bound to do so. Yet other things relate 
to the human good, which we are bound to do—namely giving people what 
is just. For it is an act of justice to give people their due. So, every seller is 
bound to make a just sale, but not a generous sale for less than a just price. 
Now, justice is a kind of equality, as it says in book V of the Ethics.” 
Hence, a just sale is made when the price paid to the seller equals the worth 
of the item sold, while an unjust sale is made when the price does not equal 
the item’s worth and instead the seller is paid more. So, if the defect in the 


item makes it worth less than the price charged for it by the seller, then the 
sale would be unjust, and it would be a sin to hide the item’s defect. But if 
the defect does not make the item worth less than the price charged for it— 
perhaps the seller lowered the price because of the defect—then it would 
not be a sin to remain silent about the item’s defect, since the sale would not 
be unjust. It might even be costly to mention the defect, since the buyer 
might want to have the item for even less than the price it is worth. Of 
course, it would be generous to overlook the personal cost and do what the 
buyer wants, but the seller is not bound to do that. 

1. So, to the first objection: That reference to the law does not mean that 
it is permissible in itself for a seller to deceive a buyer or vice versa. Saying 
that something is permitted by law just means that it is not punished under 
the law. That is how divorce, for instance, was permitted under the Old 
Law. 

2. To the second objection: The demands of the law lead toward perfect 
virtue, but acts of perfect virtue are not commanded by human law. Rather, 
human law forbids grave sins, so that after people have been drawn away 
from evil they can gradually cultivate the virtues themselves. But it permits 
lesser sins by not punishing them, since it is not easy to find many people 
without such faults. Yet the deception between buyers and sellers is just 
such a sin, since most people want to buy low and sell high, as Augustine 
says in his book On the Trinity.’° 

1. To the first objection made to the contrary: That means when the 
sickness of the beast makes it worth less than it was sold for. 

2. To the second objection made to the contrary: Cicero says that a good 
man would not remain silent about a defect in the item sold, because a good 
man would not deceive anyone. But it is not deceptive to remain silent 
about a defect that does not make the item worth less than the price paid for 
it. 


Question 6 


The next questions were about sins. 


There were two such questions: (1) Is it a sin to desire to be a superior? 
and (2) Is it a sin for a preacher to have his eye on temporal things? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems to be a sin to desire to be a 
superior: 


1. It must be a sin to desire something that did not exist in the state of integral nature, but only in 
the state of corrupted nature. Yet superiority did not exist in the state of integral nature; it only 
began to exist after sin, when it was said to the woman: you shall be under your husband’s 


power.’’ Therefore, it is a sin to desire to be a superior. 
2. Our desire should be for things related to the state of future glory. But in the future all 


superiority shall cease, as a gloss on 1 Corinthians 15 says./8 Therefore, it is a sin to desire to 
be a superior. 
But to the contrary: 1 Timothy 5 says: Let the priests who rule well be considered worthy of double 


honor.’? But it is not a sin to desire something deserving of double honor, which only virtue 


deserves, °0 Therefore, it is not a sin to desire to be a superior. 


Answer: Augustine answers this question in book XIX of The City of 
God, where he says that it is inappropriate to desire the superior position 
necessary for a people to be ruled, even if it is administered 
appropriately.®! 

The reason is that the one who desires to be a superior is either proud or 
unjust. For it is unjust to want more honor or power or any other such good, 
unless one is worthy of more, as it says in book V of the Ethics.®* But it is 
proud and presumptuous to judge oneself worthier to be a superior than 
everyone else whose superior one would be. Clearly, then, anyone who 
desires to be a superior is either unjust or proud. 

That is why no one ought to become a superior out of a desire to do so, 
but only because of the judgment of God. As Hebrews 5 says: No one takes 
the honor upon himself, but he that is called by God, as Aaron was.°? 
Nevertheless, it is permissible to desire to be worthy of being a superior, or 
to do the works of a good superior, which are deserving of honor. 

That makes the reply to the last objection clear. 

The first two arguments are not true counterproofs, since it is permissible 
to desire things that did not exist in the state of innocence and will not exist 
in the state of glory, such as subordination, repentance, and the like. 


Moreover, in a certain sense superiority did exist in the state of innocence, 
and will exist in the state of glory, viz. superiority in the sense of rank and 
of governing or ruling, though not in the sense of forced servitude. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems to be a sin for a preacher to 
have his eye on temporal things: 


Luke 12 says: Seek first the kingdom of God—i.e., eternal things, the gloss says—and all these 


things will be given to you as well—i.e., even without you seeking them, the gloss says.°* 
Therefore, it is not permissible for a preacher to have his eye on earthly things. 
But to the contrary: 1 Corinthians 9 says: The one who plows should plow in hope, viz. of earthly 


wages, the gloss says.2° Therefore, it is permissible for a preacher (being discussed there) to 
have his eye on earthly things. 


Answer: There are two ways to have one’s eye on earthly things. One 
way is to look to them as a reward or payment. But it is not permissible for 
a preacher to have his eye on earthly things in this way, since that would 
mean selling the gospel. The other way is to look to them as a stipend for 
the necessities of life. And it is permissible for a preacher to have his eye on 
earthly things in this way. As the gloss of Augustine on the verse Let the 
priests who rule well of 1 Timothy 5 says: It is necessary to receive the 
means to live, and charitable to provide them. But that is not selling the 
gospel. If they were selling it, they would be selling a great thing for cheap. 
So, let them receive the necessities of life from the people, and the reward 
for their stewardship from the Lord.®° 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Question 7 


The next questions were about punishments for sins. The first were about 
punishments themselves. The second were about their forgiveness. 

There were two of the first questions: (1) Can the separated soul be 
affected by bodily fire? and (2) If two individuals deserve the same amount 
of punishment, can one remain in purgatory longer than the other? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems that the separated soul cannot 
be affected by bodily fire: 


1. As the Philosopher says, what makes no contact has no effect.2” But bodily fire cannot touch 
the soul separated from the body, since the separated soul lacks bodily extremities, and things 


only touch when their extremities come together,°® Therefore, the separated soul cannot be 
affected by bodily fire. 

2. Things that can be affected by one another can be turned into one another. But the soul cannot 
be turned into bodily fire, nor bodily fire turned into the soul. Therefore, the soul cannot be 
affected by bodily fire. 


Bernard says that nothing burns in hell except one’s own will.89 But one’s own will is 
something spiritual, and hence cannot serve as the matter for bodily fire. Therefore, the soul 
separated from the body cannot be affected by bodily fire. 
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But to the contrary: The last verse of Isaiah says: Their fire shall not be quenche 

Answer: There are a number of ways to take “being affected.” Taken one 
way, “being affected” has the general meaning of receiving. That is how 
sensing and thinking are ways of being affected. When the soul is united to 
the body, it is affected this way by bodily things as it senses and thinks 
about them. But whether the soul can also be affected this way by bodily 
things when it is separated from the body is another question. Some people 
hold that the soul separated from the body (and even angels) can acquire 
knowledge from sensible things. Yet even if this opinion were true, being 
affected by sensing and thinking is still a matter of being perfected, not of 
being punished, except perhaps incidentally when one senses or thinks of 
something disagreeable to one’s own will; considered in itself, however, 
sensing or thinking is not a form of punishment. Taken another way, “being 
affected” has a specific meaning based on the opposition between an agent 
and the recipient of its action. We are affected this way when something 
happens to us against our nature or will. That is how sickness and sadness 
are ways of being affected. 

Now, there are two ways of being affected like this. One way is by 
receiving an opposing form. For instance, water is affected this way by fire 
when fire heats it and decreases its own natural quality as a result. But the 
separated soul cannot be affected this way by bodily fire, since it cannot be 
heated or dried or changed by the form or by any of the qualities of bodily 


fire. The other way of being affected like this occurs whenever something is 
kept from following its own impulse or inclination. For instance, we say 
that a falling stone is affected when it is kept from going down, or that a 
man is affected when he is bound or detained and unable to go where he 
wants. This is the way that the soul can be affected by bodily fire, which 
somehow binds it, as Augustine says in book XXI of The City of God.°! 

Now, it is not against a spirit’s nature to be bound by a body, since we see 
that the soul is naturally bound to the body in order to give it life. Even 
demons can be bound by certain images or other things through the power 
of higher demons invoked with black magic. Much more, then, can a spirit 
be bound by bodily fire through the power of God, not to give it life, but to 
receive its punishment, as Augustine says.°7 

But nothing can bind a thing stronger than itself by its own power. 
Hence, no body can bind a spirit stronger than itself except through a higher 
power. That is why fire is said to affect the separated soul, not by its own 
power but, rather, as an instrument of God’s retributive justice.?? 

1. So, to the first objection: Fire touches the soul, not by a contact of 
extension, which applies to its quantitative extremities, but by a contact of 
power—yet not its own power, but the power it has as an instrument of 
divine justice. 

2. To the second objection: That argument applies to being affected by 
receiving an opposing form. 

3. To the third objection: One’s own will is said to burn in hell because it 
merits the burning. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. If two individuals deserve the same 
amount of punishment, it seems that one cannot be freed from purgatory 
sooner than the other: 


1. Judgment after death is not made by human beings, but by God, who judges according to 


truth, as Romans 2 says.2* But it would be against the truth of that judgment for one 
individual to suffer greater sensible pain than another if they both deserve the same amount of 
punishment. And having to wait for glory is an even greater punishment than sensible pain. As 
Chrysostom says in his comments on Matthew, to be deprived of the vision of God is a greater 


punishment than any sensible pain.2° Therefore, if two individuals deserve the same amount 
of punishment, one cannot wait for glory longer while the other is freed from purgatory 
sooner. 

2. According to Augustine, evil refers to what does harm, and it does harm because it deprives 


one of good.2° But having to wait for glory deprives one of the greatest good—viz. the 
uncreated good—and is thus the greatest evil, which leads to the conclusion of the first 
argument. 

But to the contrary: 


1. In book IV, distinction 45 of the Sentences, the Master says that the beneficiary of more 


suffrages is freed from the punishments of purgatory sooner,2’ Now, even if two individuals 
deserve the same amount of punishment, one may still happen to be the beneficiary of more 
suffrages than the other. Therefore, one can be freed from purgatory sooner. 

2. At the end of the world some individuals will still be in need of cleansing, but they will not 
wait for glory as long as those in need of cleansing who went to purgatory earlier, since the 


interval between their death and resurrection will be shorter, as Augustine says.28 By the 
same token, therefore, if two individuals are in need of the same amount of cleansing now, one 
can wait for glory less than the other, and thus be freed from purgatory sooner. 


Answer: The answer to this question depends upon the effect of 
suffrages. Do suffrages only benefit the individual for whose freedom they 
are offered, or do they benefit others as well? 

Some people say that suffrages do not benefit the one any more than the 
others; indeed, they may even benefit the others more, if they are better 
disposed to receive the benefit of such suffrages.°? As an example, they 
point out that lighting a candle for a rich person in a room gives light to all 
those in the room, and perhaps even more to the others, if their eyesight is 
stronger./°° On this opinion, if two individuals are held in purgatory for the 
Same amount of guilt, one cannot be freed sooner than the other. 

But I do not think this opinion is true. The reason is that the suffrages of 
one individual can be of benefit to another, and in two ways. One way is by 
the union of charity. For all those with charity are like one body. Thus, the 
good of one extends to all, just as the hand serves the whole body, as does 
every bodily member. Hence, the good done by one individual is of benefit 
to anyone with charity. As the Psalm says: I share with all those who fear 


you and keep your commandments.'°! The other way is by the intention to 


transfer one’s act to another. For example, if one person pays the debt of 
another, the result is the same as if the other had paid it. Now, a good work 
is of benefit in the first way as a matter of merit, whose root is charity. But 
the work of one individual is of benefit to another in the second way as a 
matter of satisfaction. For one individual can make satisfaction for another 
given the intention to do so. That is the kind of benefit involved in 
suffrages, which are offered to free people from the debt of punishment. 

As a matter of satisfaction, therefore, suffrages are only of benefit to 
those for whom they are offered. In that sense, if many suffrages are offered 
for one individual, that individual is freed from the punishments of 
purgatory sooner than the others for whom they are not offered, even if they 
bear the same amount of guilt. Nevertheless, the suffrages offered for one 
individual are of benefit to all, to the extent that all who know about them 
rejoice in the charity of the good works done out of charity. In that sense, 
such suffrages are of even more benefit to those for whom they are not 
offered, if their charity is greater. 

1. So, to the first objection: Since it does not involve turning away from 
God, venial sin does not itself deserve the punishment of being deprived of 
the vision of God, either permanently or temporarily. Incidentally, however, 
such individuals are temporarily kept from the vision of God, because as 
long as they deserve any punishment, they cannot enjoy the greatest 
happiness, which consists of the vision of God. But judgment is about the 
punishment deserved by sin itself, not the incidental punishment that 
happens to follow from it. 

2. That makes the reply to the second objection clear. 

1. We grant the first argument made to the contrary. 

2. We grant the second argument made to the contrary as well. But those 
who are still alive at the end of the world will have little need of cleansing, 
since they will have been purged by the preceding tribulations. And the 
harshness of their shorter punishments will make up for the lengthier 
punishments of others. 


Question 8 


The next questions were about the forgiveness of sins. 

There were two such questions: (1) Is sin against the Holy Spirit 
unforgiveable? and (2) Does a vowed crusader who dies before going on 
crusade still receive the full forgiveness of sins? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. Sin against the Holy Spirit does not 
seem to be unforgiveable: 


The Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit have the same dignity and majesty. But sin against the 
Son is not unforgiveable. As Matthew 12 says: Whoever speaks a word against the Son of Man 


will be forgiven. 194 Therefore, sin against the Holy Spirit is not unforgiveable. 
But to the contrary: The same verse says: Whoever speaks a word against the Holy Spirit will not 
103 


be forgiven either in this age or in the age to come. 

Answer: There have been three ways of understanding sin against the 
Holy Spirit. 

Teachers prior to Augustine took sin against the Holy Spirit to mean 
speaking blasphemy against the Holy Spirit or the Spirit’s works, or even 
against the divinity of God the Father or the Son, since the Father and the 
Son are both a spirit in the common sense of the term (as John 4 says: God 
is spirit'°*); and they took sin against the Son of Man to mean blasphemy 
against Christ in his human nature.!°° Now, the Jews sinned against Christ 
in both ways. They sinned against him in the first way by attributing the 
miracles that he performed by the Holy Spirit and by the power of his 
divinity to the prince of demons. And they sinned against him in the second 
way when they said: Behold the man is a glutton, a drunkard, and a friend 
of tax collectors, as Matthew 11 says.'°° Hence, the second blasphemy is 
considered forgivable, since the Jews had an excuse, given the weakness of 
the flesh they saw in Christ. But the first blasphemy is considered 
unforgiveable, since they had no excuse, given that they saw clear 
indications of the Holy Spirit and of divinity. That is why Chrysostom says 
that those who persevered in this blasphemy were not forgiven in this age or 
in the age to come, since they were punished for it by the Romans in this 
age, and will suffer for it in hell in the age to come.!°” 


But Augustine says that, as the charity of the Father and the Son, it is the 
Holy Spirit who forgives sins.'°° So, the one who sins or blasphemes or 
speaks against the Holy Spirit in thought, word, or deed is the one who does 
this unrepentantly until death, and thus never receives the forgiveness of 
sins. But then it is obvious that sin against the Holy Spirit is not forgiven in 
this age or in the age to come. 

Recent teachers have said that the Father is power, the Son is wisdom, 
and the Holy Spirit is goodness; hence, sins of weakness are sins against the 
Father, sins of ignorance are sins against the Son, and sins of set 
wickedness are sins against the Holy Spirit.'!°? Now, ignorance and 
weakness excuse one from sin either wholly or partially. Hence, they say 
that sin against the Father and the Son is forgiven, since the culpability for 
it is either wholly lacking or lessened. But wickedness does not excuse one 
from sin; it makes it worse. Hence, sin against the Holy Spirit is not 
forgiven either wholly or partially, because there is nothing excusable about 
it to lessen the culpability for it. So, if such sin is ever forgiven, that has 
more to do with the mercy of God who forgives—and can even cure 
incurable diseases—than with how forgivable the sin is. 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. A vowed crusader who dies before 
going on crusade still seems to receive a plenary indulgence for his sins: 


1. Benefiting from an indulgence requires true repentance and the confession of sins, as the 


pope’s letter states.1 But a vowed crusader who passes away before going on crusade meets 
these specific requirements of the letter for receiving a plenary indulgence for sins. Therefore, 
such a crusader receives a plenary indulgence. 

2. Only God forgives the guilt of sin. So, when the pope grants a plenary indulgence for sins, it 
does not apply to their guilt, but to all their punishments. Hence, a man who vows to go on 
crusade in the way specified by the pope’s letter will not suffer any punishments for his sins, 
and will therefore ascend immediately to glory, having received the full forgiveness of sins. 

But to the contrary: 


1. In book XV of On the Trinity, Augustine says that removing the weapon is not the same as 
healing the wound, for the weapon of sin is removed by the forgiveness of sin, but the wound 


is healed by the restoration of the image of God, which is restored by works of satisfaction, 114 
Yet a vowed crusader who passes away before going on crusade has not done any work to 
restore the image of God. Hence, his wound has not yet been healed, and thus he cannot enter 
immediately into glory before suffering the punishments of purgatory. 


Every priest uses these words: I absolve you from all your sins, }12 So, if a dying crusader 
ascended to glory, then so would anyone else absolved by a priest, which is unacceptable. 


Answer: To see the answer to this question, recall what we have said: the 
work of one individual can make satisfaction for another given the intention 
of the one performing it.''’ Now, Christ shed his blood for the Church, and 
he did and endured many other things, whose value is infinite, given his 
worth as a person. Hence Wisdom 8 says that she is an infinite treasure to 
men.''4 Likewise, all the saints had the intention to do and suffer everything 
for God in order to benefit not only themselves but the whole Church. Thus, 
the head of the universal Church is the steward of this whole treasury. 
Hence the Lord gave Peter the keys to the kingdom of heaven, as Matthew 
16 says.''° So, when it is beneficial or necessary for the Church, the head of 
the Church can share this infinite treasure with any individual who has 
charity, which makes one a member of the Church. And he can share as 
much of that treasure as he sees fit, whether that be the whole forgiveness 
of sins or only a certain amount. For then the suffering of Christ and of the 
saints is applied to that individual as if the individual had suffered 
sufficiently to make satisfaction for the forgiveness of the sin, which is 
what happens when one person makes satisfaction for another, as we have 
said. 

Now, three things are required for an individual to benefit from such an 
indulgence. First, the reason for it must be either for the honor of God or the 
benefit or need of the Church. Second, the one who grants it must have the 
authority to do so, which belongs first to the pope, and then to those who 
receive the ordinary or entrusted (i.e., delegated) power to do so from him. 
Third, the one who wants to receive the indulgence must be in a state of 
charity. All three requirements are indicated in the pope’s letter: an 
acceptable reason is indicated, since it is for aid to the Holy Land; the 
authority is indicated, since it invokes the authority of the apostles Peter 
and Paul and of the pope himself; and the recipient’s charity is indicated, 


since it says that it is for all who truly repent and confess their sins.''° It 


does not add “and make satisfaction,” since an indulgence takes the place of 
satisfaction, although it does not excuse one from having to repent and 
confess one’s sins. 

So, to answer the question: If the pope’s letter grants an indulgence 
specifically to those who vow to go on crusade to aid the Holy Land, then a 
vowed crusader immediately gains the indulgence, even if he passes away 
before going on crusade. For in that case the reason for the indulgence is 
not going on crusade but, rather, vowing to go. But if the letter grants an 
indulgence specifically to those who go on crusade, then a vowed crusader 
who dies before going on crusade does not gain the indulgence, since he 
does not satisfy the reason for the indulgence. 

1. So, to the first objection: In the second case just described, the vowed 
crusader who passes away fails to satisfy the very first requirement— 
namely the reason for the indulgence. 

2. To the second objection: Only God forgives guilt as an authority, but 
priests also do so as ministers, since they administer the sacraments for the 
forgiveness of sins, viz. baptism and penance. Nevertheless, an indulgence 
does not extend to the forgiveness of guilt, since it is not sacramental. 
Hence, such power does not come from holy orders, but from rightful 
authority: even those who are not priests can grant an indulgence if they 
have been entrusted with the power to do so. Thus, all his punishments are 
forgiven if the man satisfies the reason for the indulgence, but not 
otherwise. 

1. To the first objection made to the contrary: Satisfaction is punitive as 
an act of retributive justice and remedial as part of a sacrament. So, an 
indulgence takes the place of satisfaction insofar as it is punitive, since the 
punishment that one person endured is applied to another as if the other had 
endured it, thereby eliminating the debt of punishment. But it does not take 
the place of satisfaction insofar as it is remedial, since there still remain the 
propensities to sin left by prior sin, which require the work of satisfaction to 
heal. So, while vowed crusaders are still alive, they should be advised not to 
neglect works of satisfaction, which will help preserve them from future 
sins, even though their debt of punishment is totally eliminated and requires 
no further work, since the work of Christ’s passion is sufficient. But after 


they have died, they have no need of such preservation; they only need to 
be freed from their debt of punishment. 

2. To the second objection made to the contrary: Those words of the 
priest, I absolve you from all your sins, are not about their punishment but, 
rather, about their guilt, which his ministry is dedicated to absolve. Yet 
some of a person’s guilt cannot be absolved without all of it being absolved, 
whereas punishments can be forgiven wholly or partially. Punishments are 
partially forgiven by sacramental absolution, but are only wholly forgiven 
at certain times by the special grace of an indulgence, as when the Lord 
says to the woman caught in adultery in John 8: Nor will I condemn you. Go 
and sin no more.'"” 
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Quodlibet III 


There were questions about God, about angels, about human beings, and 
about purely bodily creatures. The questions about God touched on the 
divine nature and on the assumed nature. 


Question 1 


On the divine nature, there were two questions about God’s power: (1) Can 
God make matter exist without form? and (2) Can God make the same body 
to be located in two places at once? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems that God can make matter exist 
without form: 


Matter’s dependence on form for its existence is like an accident’s dependence on a subject. But 
God can make an accident exist without a subject, as happens in the sacrament of the altar. 
Therefore, God can make matter exist without form. 

But to the contrary: God cannot make contradictory things to be the case at the same time. But the 
existence of matter without form implies a contradiction, since matter’s existence implies its 
actuality, which is a form. Therefore, God cannot make matter exist without form. 


Answer: The range of a thing’s active power is determined by the state of 
its essence, since each thing acts to the extent that it actually exists. Hence, 
if we found something with an unlimited or uncontracted form or nature, its 
power would extend to all the actions or effects suited to that nature. If heat 
subsisted in itself, for example, or if something received heat with all its 
potential, then it would have the power to produce all the actions and effects 
of heat. But if a subject did not receive heat with all its potential, receiving 
it with some contraction or limitation instead, then it would not have the 


active power for all the actions or effects of heat. Now, since God is 
subsistent existence itself, God clearly possesses the nature of existing 
infinitely without any limitation or contraction. Hence, God’s active power 
extends infinitely to everything that exists and everything that can have the 
nature of an existent. The only things excluded from the range of God’s 
power are things incompatible with the nature of an existent, not because 
God’s power is lacking but because such things cannot possibly exist, and 
hence cannot be made to exist. 

Now, existing and not existing at the same time and in the same respect is 
incompatible with the nature of an existent. Hence, God cannot make 
something exist and not exist at the same time, nor can God make anything 
that involves such a contradiction. Yet the actual existence of matter 
without form is just such a thing. For every actual thing is either an 
actuality itself or a potential thing participating in actuality. But being an 
actuality is incompatible with matter’s nature, since matter is a potential 
existent by its very nature. Thus, it follows that matter can only actually 
exist by participating in actuality, and an actuality in which matter 
participates is just a form. Hence, it is the same thing to say that matter 
exists and that matter has form. Thus, saying that matter actually exists 
without form amounts to saying that contradictory things are the case at the 
same time. Hence, God cannot make matter exist without form. 

So, to the first objection: An accident depends for its existence on a 
subject as the cause that sustains it. Yet God can produce all the effects of 
secondary causes without those secondary causes, which is why God can 
preserve an accident in existence without a subject. But matter depends on 
form for its actual existence because form is its very actuality. Hence, the 
two cases are not analogous. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems that God can make the same 
body to be located in two places at once: 


It is more difficult to change this substance into that substance than to change this accident into 
that accident. But in the sacrament of the altar God’s power turns the substance of bread into 
the substance of Christ’s body while the dimensions corresponding to the bread’s place remain. 
Hence, it follows that the same body of Christ is in many places at once, not located in them 
with its own corresponding dimensions, but sacramentally present in them. Therefore, God can 
also turn the dimensions of one body into the dimensions of another body, and thus the same 
body would be located in two places at once. 

But to the contrary: Every two places are distinguished from each other by an opposition between 
places—above and below, before and behind, and left and right. But God cannot make two 
opposite things to be the case at the same time, since that implies a contradiction. Therefore, 
God cannot make the same body to be located in two places at once. 


Answer: For a body to be located in a place is just for a place to surround 
and contain a body and its corresponding dimensions, and for a place to 
contain a body is just for a body to be in that place with no part of itself 
outside that place. Hence, to suppose that a body is in one place and yet also 
in another place is to suppose that contradictory things are the case at the 
same time. Therefore, as was just explained, God cannot make a body to be 
located in two places at once. 

So, to the first objection: It is more difficult to change this accident into 
that accident than to change this substance into that substance. For two 
substances share the same material subject, which is an essential part of 
each, and a substance is individuated by itself. But an accident cannot be 
individuated by itself; it is individuated by its subject. Hence, it is 
inconsistent for this accident to change into that accident. Yet even granting 
that these dimensions turned into those dimensions, it would not follow that 
the same body was in two places at once, but only in one place. Compare: 
after the substance of bread is turned into the substance of Christ’s body, 
there are not two substances there, but only one. Likewise, if the 
dimensions of one body were turned into the dimensions of another, there 
would not be two sets of dimensions, but only one, which would not 
correspond to many places, but only one. 


Question 2 


The next questions about God touched on the assumed human nature. 


There were three such questions. The first was about the soul: (1) Does 
Christ’s soul know infinite things? The second was about the body: (2) 
After his death, was Christ’s eye called an eye equivocally or univocally? 
The third was about the composite of body and soul and its act of eating: (3) 
After his resurrection, did Christ truly eat by incorporating food into 
himself? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems that Christ’s soul could not 
know infinite things: 


1. Since a created gift is finite, it cannot raise a creature to what is proper to God, which is 
infinite. But the grace of union is a created gift, and knowing infinite things is proper to God, 


whose wisdom is beyond numbering. Therefore, the grace of union cannot raise Christ’s soul 
to know infinite things. 
2. In chapter 11 of The Celestial Hierarchy, Dionysius holds that these three things are 


proportionate to each other: substance, power, and activity.2 But the substance of Christ’s soul 
cannot be infinite, and hence its power and activity cannot be infinite either. Therefore, 
Christ’s soul cannot know infinite things. 

But to the contrary: The intellect of Christ’s soul is not less than his will. But Christ’s merit—an 
act of his soul’s will—is infinite, since it was sufficient to cancel an infinity of sins. For he is 


the expiation for the sins of the whole world, as 1 John 2 says.? Therefore, an act of the 
intellect of Christ’s soul can be infinite as well, and hence can know infinite things. 


Answer: This question calls for a number of distinctions. 

First, realize that something can be called infinite either in form or in 
matter. For a thing is called infinite because it is unlimited. Thus, matter is 
limited by form insofar as matter with its potential for various species is 
restricted to one species by form, and form is limited by matter insofar as 
the form of a species, which can be in many individuals, is restricted to an 
individual by being received in this matter. Hence, just as matter without 
form is infinite, so form without matter is infinite. Now, the divine nature is 
not received in any matter, nor is it mixed with any potentiality; it is pure 
subsistent actuality. Hence, the divine nature is infinite. Moreover, each 
thing is known by means of its form, and to the extent that it is actual. 
Hence, infinite matter is unknowable in itself, as it says in book III of the 
Physics.* Yet infinite form is most knowable in itself, although it is 


unknown to us, since it exceeds the limits of our intellect. Now, quantity is 
a characteristic of matter, and quantity’s infinity refers to the potential to 
take one part of it after another. Hence, infinite quantity is unknowable in 
itself, and no intellect can know an infinite quantity by taking it in order— 
i.e., by counting its parts one after another. 

Next, realize that something can be infinite in each of these ways both 
absolutely and in a certain respect. If a body were infinite in length, for 
instance, but not in width, then it would only be infinite in a certain respect. 
But if a body were infinite in every direction, then it would be absolutely 
infinite. Similarly, if the form of a species did not exist in matter (as the 
Platonists thought was the case), then it would be infinite in a certain 
respect—namely with respect to the individuals of that species—although it 
would still be absolutely finite because of its restriction to a certain genus 
and species. But the divine essence is absolutely infinite, since it is 
absolutely free of the confines of every genus and species. 

Finally, realize that knowledge is of two kinds. One is called the 
knowledge of vision, which involves knowing things that are, that will be, 
or that have been. The other is called the knowledge of simple awareness, 
which involves knowing things that can be, rather than things that are, that 
will be, or that have been. 

Now, since God comprehends the divine essence, by knowing the divine 
essence God knows absolutely infinite things with the knowledge of simple 
awareness. For God knows all the things that God can make. Nevertheless, 
God does not know them by taking them in order—i.e., by taking them one 
after another. Rather, God knows them all at once. But Christ’s soul does 
not comprehend the divine essence, and thus does not comprehend the 
divine power. Hence, Christ’s soul does not know all the things that God 
can make, and thus does not know absolutely infinite things. But Christ’s 
soul does comprehend all the power of creatures, and the power of creatures 
extends to infinite things—not to absolutely infinite things (since the power 
of creatures does not extend to all the things that God can make), but to 
infinite things of a certain kind—such as a continuum, for instance, which 
has the potential for infinite divisions. Hence, with the knowledge of simple 
awareness Christ’s soul knows infinite things in a certain respect—namely 
the things to which the power of creatures extends. 


That makes the reply to the objections clear, since the first two objections 
are about the knowledge of absolutely infinite things. 

To the objection made to the contrary: The will of Christ’s soul is an 
absolutely finite power, as is his intellect. Christ’s merit gets its infinity 
from the excellence of his person, since it is the merit of both a human 
being and God. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems that Christ’s eye was not an 
eye equivocally after his death: 


1. Christ’s body and each of its parts are supported by the subsisting subject of the divine Word. 
Yet the subsisting subject of the divine Word remained united to Christ’s body and its parts 
after death. Hence, Christ’s whole body and all of its parts were the same in substance both 
before and after death. Therefore, Christ’s eye was not an eye equivocally after his death. 

2. The philosophers only knew how to talk about mere human beings. But Christ was not a mere 
human being: he was both human and divine. So, when the Philosopher says that the eye of a 


dead human being is an eye equivocally,” that does not apply to Christ. 

But to the contrary: Christ is a human being in the same sense as other human beings, and his 
death was a true death like that of other human beings. But any dead human being’s eye is 
called an eye equivocally. Therefore, Christ’s eye was called an eye equivocally after his death. 


Answer: A word is called univocal or equivocal based on whether or not 
it has the same definition. Now, the definition of each kind of thing comes 
from its specific form, and a human being’s specific form is the rational 
soul. Hence, with the rational soul gone, there can no longer be a human 
being univocally, but only equivocally. And, as it says in book II of On the 
Soul, the same thing that applies to the whole has to apply to the parts. For 
just as the soul relates to the whole body, so part of the soul relates to part 
of the body—as, for instance, sight relates to the eye. Hence, just as a 
human being is only so called equivocally after the separation of the soul 
from the body, so an eye is only so called equivocally as well.® 

It makes no difference whether we suppose that the rational soul is 
replaced in the body by another substantial form (which some people hold) 
or not (which seems more consonant with the truth). For whenever any of 
its essential principles are removed, a thing’s specific definition no longer 
remains the same, and hence the word for it no longer applies univocally. 


So, the only way that the human body and its parts could retain the same 
specific definition after the soul’s departure would be if the soul were not 
united to the body as its form. But that would imply that the soul’s union 
with the body is not a case of substantial generation, and its separation from 
the body is not a case of corruption. Yet to hold that about Christ’s body is 
heretical. As Damascene says in book III: The word “corruption” signifies 
two things. It signifies human suffering: hunger, thirst, exertion, piercing 
with nails, death (the separation of the soul from the body), and any other 
such things. . .. But “corruption” also signifies the complete destruction 
and dissolution of the body into its constituent elements. ... Now the Lord’s 
body did not experience corruption in this second sense, as the prophet 
says: You will not let your holy one see corruption, i.e. destruction. But it is 
impious to say with the fool Julian and Galanus that the Lord’s body was 
incorruptible in the first sense of “corruption” even before his resurrection. 
For if his body was incorruptible, then it was not consubstantial or of the 
same substance with ours ... and then what the gospel says happened did 
not really happen... and we are not really saved, but only appear to be.’ 

So, because of the separation of his soul from his body, during the three 
days he was dead Christ was not called a human being univocally, but a 
dead human being. So, too, during the three days he was dead Christ’s eye 
was not an eye univocally, but equivocally—a dead eye. The same goes for 
all the other parts of his body. 

1. So, to the first objection: There are two senses of “substance.” 
Sometimes it stands for a subsisting individual. In that sense, it is true that 
Christ’s body continued to be supported by the subsisting individual of the 
divine Word. For death did not break the Word’s union with his soul or his 
body. Accordingly, Christ’s body remained absolutely numerically the same 
in subsisting individual or subject, which is the person of the Word. But in 
another sense, “substance” means an essence or nature. In that sense, 
Christ’s body is supported by his soul as its form, not by the Word, since the 
Word is not united to the body as its form. To say otherwise is heretical, as 
with the heresy of Arius and Apollinaris, who held that the Word took the 
place of a soul in Christ.® It would also imply that God’s union with the 
human being was natural, which is part of the heresy of Eutyches.? 
Therefore, after his death Christ’s body was absolutely the same in 


substance taken as subsisting individual, but not the same in substance 
taken as essence or nature. Yet whether a word is univocal or equivocal is 
not a matter of the subject, but of the essence or nature, which is what its 
definition signifies. 

2. To the second objection: Although Christ is not a mere human being, 
he is still a true human being, and his death was a true death. Hence, 
everything true of a human being precisely as a human being, and of a 
human being’s death, is also true of Christ and his death. 


Article 3 


We turn, then, to the third question. It seems that after his resurrection 
Christ truly ate by incorporating food into himself: 


As Augustine says in his book of Eighty-Three Questions: If it deceives, then it is not the truth. 10 
Hence, no deception befits Christ, who is himself the Truth. Yet it would have been deceptive 
for Christ to appear to eat without truly incorporating food into himself. Therefore, Christ truly 
ate by incorporating food into himself. 

But to the contrary: In book IH, Damascene says that even though Christ tasted food after his 
resurrection, it was not by a law of nature ... , but for our benefit, in order to convince us of 

11 


the truth of his resurrection, and that it was the very same flesh that suffered and rose again. 

Answer: Something is called true in two senses: in one sense, by virtue 
of the truth of its signification; and in another sense, by virtue of the truth of 
its natural kind. For example, a voice is true by the truth of its signification 
when it signifies the existence of what exists. But the truth of a thing’s 
natural kind depends on the principles of that kind of thing, not on its 
effects or any of its other consequences. Hence, a voice is called true by the 
truth of its natural kind when it is produced with the right organs and 
projected by the mouth of an animal in connection with an act of its 
imagination,'* even if nothing is there to hear it, which is one of the 
consequent effects of voice. 

Now, even though angels had no need to eat, the scriptures say that they 
did so, as did Christ after his resurrection. And in both cases it was true 
eating, as Augustine says in book XIII of The City of God.'° But each was 
true in its own way. In the case of the angels, it was true by the truth of its 
signification. As Augustine says in the same place, the angels ate, not 


because they needed to, but because they wanted to and were able to, in 
order to blend in with human beings by the human form of their ministry. 
But in Christ’s case, the eating was true by the truth of its natural kind, 
since it was done with the natural organs aimed at that activity; and it was 
also true by the truth of its signification, since it signified the true human 
nature of Christ’s risen body. 

Yet food’s being changed into the body is a consequence of eating it. 
Hence, even in our case, if food is not changed into our body, but 
immediately vomited up instead, our earlier eating of it was still true eating. 
But it was not appropriate for food to be changed into Christ’s body, which 
had transcended the state of generation and corruption. Hence, rather than 
being changed into his body, Christ’s food was resolved into its prior matter 
by his power. Nevertheless, his eating of it was still true eating and free of 
deception. 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Question 3 


The next questions were about angels. 

There were three such questions: (1) Does an angel cause the rational 
soul? (2) Does an angel influence the human soul? and (3) Does an evil 
angel (i.e., the devil) substantially inhabit human beings during each of 
their mortal sins? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. An angel seems to cause the rational 
soul: 


Whenever things are made equal in nature, and yet one of them is prior to the other in the order of 
nature, the prior one causes the posterior one. Now, an angel and a soul are made equal in 


nature, for an angel and a human being are equal in nature, yet unequal in office. But since 
an angel is simpler, it is prior to the human soul in the order of nature. Therefore, an angel 
causes the rational soul. 

But to the contrary: The rational soul is brought into existence by being created. But creating 
something takes infinite power, and hence can only be done by God. Therefore, an angel 
cannot cause the rational soul. 


Answer: It is impossible for something produced by being created to be 
caused by anything but the first cause of everything. 

Here is the reason why. As the Platonists say, the causality of a higher 
cause extends to more things. Hence, an effect common to many things 
must be traced back to a higher cause. Now, in the order of essential 
principles, a posterior form is obviously more contracted and extends to 
fewer things, while a prior form that is nearer to its first subject extends to 
more things. Hence, it follows that posterior forms come from lower agents, 
while prior and more common forms come from higher agents. That means 
that the first subsisting thing of each kind must come from the first cause of 
everything. Hence, every cause other than the first has to act upon a 
preexisting subject, which is an effect of the first cause. Thus, no cause can 
create anything except the first cause—i.e., God—since creating a thing 
means producing it without a preexisting subject. Hence, things that can 
only be produced by being created can only be caused by God. 

Now, since such things are subsistent, they either lack the composition of 
matter and form, and are just forms that subsist in their own existence, such 
as angels; or they are composed of matter and form, but their matter only 
has the potential for one form, such as the heavenly bodies. It is not 
possible to produce either of those things without producing the first 
substance of its kind. But there are other things that it is possible to produce 
without producing the first subject of its kind. These include things 
composed of matter and form whose matter has the potential for different 
forms, so that different forms can follow each other in the same matter. 
They also include forms that do not subsist in their own existence. Such 
forms are not said to exist because they themselves have existence, but 
because their subjects have a certain way of existing on account of them. 
Hence, such forms are not said to come to exist or cease to exist in their 


own right but, rather, insofar as their subjects come to be actual or not 
actual with respect to them. 

Now, the rational soul subsists in its own existence, otherwise it could 
not perform an activity without the involvement of matter. Hence, it follows 
that the rational soul can only be produced by being created. Therefore, 
there is no way that an angel can cause the rational soul; only God can do 
so. 

So, to the first objection: That first premise seems to involve a 
contradiction. If an angel and a soul are made equal in nature, then an angel 
is not prior to a soul in the order of nature, unless being made equal in 
nature means sharing the nature of a genus, but not that of a species. 

Yet even when things share the nature of a genus or species, the prior 
thing does not have to cause all the others. In fact, within the same species, 
one thing cannot be prior to another in the order of nature, at least not 
properly speaking. For a species applies equally to all of its individuals, as 
it says in book III of the Metaphysics.'© But that is not true of a genus. 
Among the species in a single genus, one species is naturally prior to and 
more perfect than another. Yet among the individuals in a single species, 
one individual can be prior to another in time, and a prior individual can 
cause a posterior individual, as for instance a father causes a son (which 
was touched on by the objection). But this is not universally true: not all 
past people cause all future people. Likewise, among the species in a single 
genus, a prior species might be the source and cause of the others. This is 
the case, for instance, with change in place and other changes, with the 
number two and other numbers, and with a triangle and other rectilinear 
shapes. But this is not universally true either: a human being (the most 
perfect kind of animal) does not actively cause other kinds of animals. 
Hence, an angel does not have to efficiently cause the soul. 

This objection is based on the opinion of those who hold that God causes 
things by natural necessity, and that one simple cause can only directly 
cause one thing, which then causes another thing, and so on down to the last 
things. But we hold that God causes everything by the divine wisdom, 
which establishes the order among things. Hence, God can produce things 
at different levels by directly creating them. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems that an angel cannot 
influence the human soul: 


When two things stand at a distance, one of them can only influence the other through an 
intermediary. Now, an angel and a soul stand at a distance from one another, and yet there is no 
intermediary through which an angel can have an influence on a soul. Therefore, an angel 
cannot influence the soul. 

But to the contrary: As Dionysius says in chapter 8 of The Celestial Hierarchy, angels purify, 


illuminate, and perfect human beings. !7 But angels could not do so without influencing human 
beings. Therefore, an angel can influence the human soul. 


Answer: Every agent acts in a way that accords with its nature. So, if the 
state of a thing’s nature is unknown, its way of acting must also be 
unknown. Now, we do not know the state of an angel’s nature as it is in 
itself, since in this life we cannot know what angels are. But we can still 
come to know something about them based on their likeness to sensible 
things, as Dionyisus says in chapters 1 and 2 of The Celestial Hierarchy.'® 
Hence, we can only come to know about their way of acting based on their 
likeness to sensible agents. In the case of sensible agents, however, we find 
that what is actual acts upon what is potential, and that an agent has to be in 
the same position as what it acts upon by making bodily contact with it. 
Now, the higher an intellectual nature is, the more actual it is, since it is that 
much more like God, who is pure actuality. Hence, higher angels can act 
upon lower angels and upon our souls, as what is actual acts upon what is 
potential. This sort of action is called an influence. Moreover, order plays 
the same role among spiritual things that position plays among bodily ones, 
since position is the order among bodily parts in a place. Hence, the mutual 
order among spiritual substances is enough for one of them to influence 
another; they have no need of a bodily or spatial intermediary, since their 
actions occur outside the space and time that bodies occupy. 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Article 3 


We turn, then, to the third question. It seems that the devil always 
substantially inhabits human beings whenever they commit mortal sin: 


Mortal sin is the opposite of grace. But the Holy Spirit always inhabits human beings that have 
grace. As 1 Corinthians 3 says: You are the temple of God, and the Spirit of God dwells in 


you. !9 Therefore, an evil spirit always inhabits human beings that commit mortal sin. 

But to the contrary: The devil inhabits human beings by causing their sin. But not every sin comes 
from the devil; some come from the flesh and the world. Therefore, the devil does not always 
inhabit human beings that commit mortal sin. 


Answer: There are two ways to understand the devil inhabiting human 
beings: either by inhabiting their souls or by inhabiting their bodies. 

The devil cannot substantially inhabit human beings by inhabiting their 
souls, since only God can enter our minds. Nor can the devil cause sin in 
the way that the Spirit causes grace. For the Holy Spirit affects us internally, 
whereas the devil suggests things to us externally through our senses or 
imagination. But the devil can be said to inhabit people’s state by causing 
their wickedness, not only in the case of sins committed at his suggestion 
but in every mortal sin. For every mortal sin enslaves people to the devil’s 
service. 

The devil can also inhabit human beings by inhabiting their bodies, 
which is obviously the case with possession. But this has more to do with 
punishment than with sin. For the bodily punishments of this life are not 
always in response to a sin of the person punished. Sometimes they are not 
inflicted on sinners, and sometimes they are inflicted on people who are not 
sinners, as John 9 says about the man born blind.*? This happens in 
accordance with God’s judgments, which are beyond our comprehension. 
Therefore, the devil does not substantially inhabit human beings whenever 
they commit mortal sin, not even by inhabiting their bodies. 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Question 4 


The next questions were about human beings. The first related to human 
beings of a higher status, viz. teachers and religious. The second related to 
human beings of a lower status, viz. the laity. The third related to all human 
beings generally. 

There were two questions about teachers of sacred scripture: (1) Is it 
permissible for a man to seek his own license to teach theology? and (2) 


When people hear different masters of theology with contrary opinions, are 
they excused from sin if they follow the false opinions of their masters? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It does not seem permissible for any 
man to seek his own license to teach theology: 


1. Teachers of sacred scripture exercise the ministry of the word of God, as do prelates. But no 
one is permitted to seek a prelature. Rather, as Gregory says in the Register, positions of honor 
in the Church should be conferred on those who avoid them, and denied to those who seek 


them.2! Therefore, no man is permitted to seek a master’s chair to teach sacred scripture. 
2. In book XIX of The City of God, Augustine says: It is inappropriate to desire the superior 


position necessary for a people to be ruled, even if it is administered appropriately.27 Hence, 
it is also inappropriate to seek such a position. Therefore, it is inappropriate to seek a master’s 
chair, which is a superior position. 

But to the contrary: In his Pastoral Rule, Gregory says that the position of teachers is dangerous, 


while the position of students is safe.*? But it seems to be a matter of perfection to expose 
oneself to danger for the sake of some good. Therefore, it seems praiseworthy for a man to 
desire a master’s chair and to seek one for himself. 


Answer: In order to answer this question, we need to note three 
differences between a master’s chair and a bishop’s chair. The first is that 
receiving a master’s chair does not involve receiving a superiority one 
previously lacked; it just involves receiving the opportunity to share the 
knowledge one already possessed. For a license does not give a man 
knowledge; it gives him the authority to teach. But receiving a bishop’s 
chair involves receiving a superior power that one previously lacked, 
although lacking it makes one no different from anyone else. The second 
difference is that the superior knowledge required for a master’s chair is a 
matter of one’s own personal perfection, whereas the superior power of a 
bishop’s chair is a matter of the relationship between one person and 
another. The third difference is that being exceedingly charitable is what 
makes a man fit to hold a bishop’s chair. Hence, as the last chapter of John 
says, before the Lord committed the care of his sheep to Peter, he asked 
him: Simon, son of John, do you love me more than these ?* On the other 
hand, having enough knowledge is what makes a man fit to hold a master’s 
chair. 


With those differences noted, it is obviously praiseworthy to desire 
something related to one’s own perfection. Hence, the desire for wisdom is 
praiseworthy. As Wisdom 6 says, the desire for wisdom leads to an 
everlasting kingdom.*° But the desire for power over others is vicious. As 
Gregory says: It is unnatural pride for one person to want to rule over 
another.*° Hence, if the license to hold a master’s chair gave one a superior 
wisdom, as the elevation to a bishop’s chair gives one a superior power, 
then such a license would be worth pursuing in itself, although seeking 
superior power would still be shameful. But since receiving the license to 
hold a master’s chair only involves receiving the opportunity to share what 
one already possesses, there does not seem to be any shame in seeking such 
a license, considered in itself. For it is praiseworthy and charitable to share 
one’s knowledge with others. As Wisdom 8 says: What I have learned 
without deceit, I share without envy.°/ And as 1 Peter 4 says: As each has 
received a gift, use it for one another.”® 

Yet there can be some shame in seeking such a license presumptuously, 
which would be the case if someone unfit to teach sought the office of a 
teacher. But seeking a license to teach is not as presumptuous as seeking to 
be a bishop, since a man can know with certainty that he possesses 
knowledge, which makes him fit to teach, but he cannot know with 
certainty that he possesses charity, which makes him fit for the office of a 
pastor. Hence, it is always vicious to seek to be a bishop. But it is not 
always vicious to seek a license to teach, although it would be better for 
someone else to seek it on a man’s behalf, unless he happened to have some 
special reason for seeking it himself. 

That makes the reply to the first two objections clear. 

To the objection made to the contrary: One who does not avoid danger 
obviously disregards what might be lost to such danger. Now, it is 
praiseworthy to disregard bodily goods for the sake of spiritual goods, and 
thus praiseworthy to expose oneself to bodily danger for the sake of 
Spiritual goods. But it is exceedingly vicious to disregard spiritual goods, 
and hence exceedingly blameworthy to expose oneself to spiritual danger. 
Now, those in the position of teachers face spiritual danger. But a man with 
a pastor’s chair can avoid the danger such teachers face by means of 
knowledge with charity, which a man cannot know with certainty that he 


possesses. Whereas a man with a master’s chair can avoid the danger such 
teachers face by means of knowledge, which a man can know that he 
possesses. Hence, the same rule does not apply in each case. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. When people hear different masters 
holding differing opinions, they seem excused from the sin of error if they 
follow the false opinions of their masters: 


In Matthew 23, the Lord says: The scribes and Pharisees sit on the chair of Moses. Keep and do 


everything they tell you.2? Much more, then, should people keep what teachers of sacred 
scripture tell them. Therefore, people who follow their opinions do not sin. 


But to the contrary: Matthew 15 says: If the blind lead the blind, both fall into the pit,2° But to the 
extent that they are in error, those in error are blind. Therefore, anyone who follows the 
opinion of a master in error falls into the pit of sin. 


Answer: If the differing opinions of teachers of sacred scripture do not 
bear on faith and good morals, then their hearers can follow any of their 
opinions without danger. The Apostle makes room for this in Romans 14, 
where he says: Let everyone abound in their own judgment.°! 

In matters that bear on faith and good morals, however, no one is excused 
from sin for following the erroneous opinion of any master. For ignorance 
does not excuse one from sin in such cases, otherwise the followers of the 
opinion of Arius, or Nestorius, or other heresiarchs would be free from sin. 
Nor can a hearer’s lack of intelligence serve as an excuse for following an 
erroneous opinion on such matters. For one should not give assent lightly to 
doubtful things. Rather, as Augustine says in book III of On Christian 
Doctrine, everyone should consult the rule of faith, which is found in the 
clearer passages of scripture and in the authority of the Church.°* Hence, 
people cannot be excused from the sin of error for assenting to the opinion 
of any master against the clear testimony of scripture or the public teaching 
authority of the Church. 

So, to the first objection: First the Lord says: The scribes and Pharisees 
sit on the chair of Moses.*° Then he adds: Keep and do everything they tell 
you.** Hence, what he adds is meant to refer to matters relevant to Moses’s 
chair, which do not include things contrary to faith and good morals. 


Question 5 


The next questions related to religious. The first were about entering the 
religious life. The second were about living the religious life. 

There were four of the first questions: (1) Is it permissible to lead young 
people to enter the religious life through the obligation of an oath or vow? 
(2) Can people obligated by such an oath or vow remain in the world 
without thereby sinning? (3) Is it permissible to lead sinners into the 
religious life? and (4) Is it a sin to make a person swear an oath not to enter 
the religious life? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems impermissible to lead young 
people into the religious life by having them take an oath or vow: 


It is impermissible to do something that the Church forbids. But in a letter addressed to 


religious, Innocent IV forbids making such a vow.22 Therefore, it is a sin for anyone to 
attempt to obligate people to enter the religious life by taking an oath or vow. 
Chapter 1 of On Regulars and Those Entering the Religious Life, from the Decretals, says: 


People should only be tonsured at the legitimate age and of their own will.2© But when young 
people are received into the religious life under the obligation of an oath or vow, they are not 
tonsured at the legitimate age and of their own will, but of necessity, due to the obligation of 
their oath or vow. Therefore, having them take such an oath or vow seems impermissible. 

It is more necessary to lead people to the Christian faith than to the religious life. But people 
should not be led to the Christian faith by necessity, but by their own will. As the chapter On 
Jews from d. XLV of the Decretum says: They should not be persuaded to convert by force, 


but by their own free will and volition.?” Much less, then, should people be led into the 
religious life by the imposed necessity of an oath or vow. 

This seems contrary to the respect due to the religious life, since young people leave the 
religious life just as readily as they enter it, and it seems disrespectful to the religious life for 


people who leave it so readily to be received into it so readily.22 Therefore, it seems 
inappropriate for young people to be received into the religious life. 

Good things should not be done when they have evil consequences. But the good of leading 
young people into the religious life has many evil consequences, since they apostatize and 


contract illegitimate marriages and do many other impermissible things.°2 Therefore, young 
people should not be called to enter the religious life. 

In Matthew 23, the Lord says: Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, for you cross land and sea 
to get a single convert, and when you get one, you make him twice as much a child of hell as 


yourselves.49 This seems to apply to the case in question. People who enter the religious life 
in this way are made children of hell twice over. First, their entering is evil, since the Church 
forbids it. Second, their leaving is evil, since it is apostasy. Therefore, those who lead people 
into the religious life this way incur God’s condemnation. 

This seems to be contrary to the necessary testing. For 1 John 4 says: Do not believe every 


spirit, but test the spirits to see whether they are of God.*" But it does not seem to be of God 
for young people to enter the religious life, since they so often leave after entering it. As Acts 
5 says: If this plan and undertaking is of men, it will fail; but if the plan is of God, you will not 


be able to overthrow them.4? Therefore, those who lead young people into the religious life 
seem opposed to God. 


But to the contrary: 


1. 


Those who can bind themselves to the devil can also bind themselves to God. But children can 
bind themselves to the devil by sinning, as it says in the chapter On Children from The Sins of 


Children in the Decretals.4° Therefore, they can also bind themselves to serve God in the 
religious life by taking an oath or vow. 
Cause XX, q.1 of the Decretum says that the profession of virginity will be sure once a girl has 


reached adulthood and would usually be considered ready for marriage.“ Therefore, at the 
same age people can obligate themselves to enter the religious life by taking an oath or vow. 


Answer: Since cases can differ so much, it is not possible to make a 
universal judgment about human actions. But if something turns out to be 
evil in a particular case, then for that very reason it should be considered 
absolutely impermissible. 

So, cases could arise in which it was impermissible for certain young 
people to obligate themselves to enter the religious life, or for them to be 
received into it. This would be the case, for instance, if their inconstancy 
were certain or believed likely, or if something similar were recognized, 
after a well-established religious community had diligently looked into the 
matter. 

But saying that it is impermissible for any young people to be received 
into the religious life is diabolical. As the gloss of Origen on the verse 
Moses and Aaron, why are you calling the people away from their work? of 
Exodus 5 says: Today, too, if Moses and Aaron—i.e., prophetic and priestly 
preaching—call souls away from this world to serve God, abandon all their 
possessions, and meditate on the law and the word of God continuously, 
then you will also hear Pharaoh’s many friends saying together: See how 
they lead people astray and corrupt the youth. And later: That is what 
Pharaoh said then, and that is what his friends say now.*° It also goes 
against the command of Christ. As Matthew 19 says: Then children were 
brought to him so that he might lay hands on them and pray. And the 
disciples rebuked them. But Jesus said to them: Let the little children come 
to me, and do not hinder them.*° Origin explains this text in his comments 
on Matthew, saying that before Jesus’s disciples learned the nature of 
justice . . . they rebuked those who . . . brought children and babies to 
Christ. But the Lord urged his disciples to consider the good of the children. 
... Therefore, we ought to listen to his words, so that the value we place on 
higher wisdom . .. does not make us look down on the Church’s little ones, 
as if we ourselves were great, . . . and prevent children from coming to 
Jesus.*/ 

But before children are capable of using reason, it is impermissible to 
draw them to the religious life without their parents’ consent. It is not that 
children cannot be received into the religious life before the age of puberty 
even with their parents’ consent. For even babies can be given to a 
monastery by their parents, as it says in the Decretum, C. XX, q.1, cc. You 


added and Monks and Whoever.*® The reason for saying this is, rather, that 
children who have not yet reached the age of discretion are under their 
parents’ control by natural law. Hence, just as the children of nonbelievers 
cannot be taken and baptized against their parents’ will, so neither can 
children be given to the religious life. But once children are capable of 
using reason, their free will gives them control over themselves in matters 
bearing on the salvation of their souls. Hence, they can then be baptized and 
led into the religious life even against their parents’ will. Now, the apostles 
established the practice of baptizing the children of willing parents so that 
their children could be raised on the things of God and have no other life 
than the contemplation of the things of God, as Dionysius says in the last 
chapter of The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy.*° For the same reason, parents can 
offer their babies to monasteries, as we just said. 

But this question is also about the obligation of an oath or vow, which 
still needs to be addressed. Realize, therefore, that the right thing to do in 
such cases depends on the character of the young people themselves, which 
can differ. If they are stable enough to raise no fear of them abandoning 
their intention to enter the religious life, then there is no need to obligate 
them to do so with an oath or vow. The same is true if they are so 
changeable that there is no believing that they will be capable of stably 
keeping such an oath or vow. But most people will readily change their own 
intentions, and yet perfectly fulfill the obligations of an oath or vow. Hence, 
it is more beneficial for them to obtain the fruits of a better life by the 
obligation of an oath or vow. As Augustine says in his letter to Armentarius 
and Paulina: Do not regret your vow. Be glad that you are no longer 
allowed to do what you had been allowed to do in spite of its disadvantage 
to you... What a happy necessity to be compelled to do something better.°° 

1. So, to the first objection: In the letter addressed to religious that 
begins, Not only in favor, Innocent says: On the advice of our brothers, by 
virtue of obedience and under pain of excommunication by the authority of 
the present letter we strictly forbid you from receiving anyone for 
profession in your order or for the renunciation of the world before 
completing a year of testing, which was established as a rule chiefly to aid 
human frailty.°! But he never forbids young people from being received for 


such testing, or from being obligated to enter the religious life by taking an 
oath or vow (without prejudice to the time of testing). 

2. To the second objection: The legitimate age is the time of puberty, as 
the chapter quoted makes clear. That is when most people begin to be able 
to make free use of their reason about matters relating to their own 
salvation. But realize that necessity is of two kinds. One excludes the will— 
namely the necessity of coercion. But another does not exclude the will, 
since it is caused by a voluntary obligation. That is the kind of necessity 
involved in the obligation of an oath or vow. Hence, people should not be 
coerced to accept the faith or enter the religious life, but there is no reason 
they cannot obligate themselves to do so by taking an oath or vow. That is 
the necessity Augustine is talking about: What a happy necessity to be 
compelled to do something better.°* 

3. That makes the response to the third objection clear. 

4. To the fourth objection: Like judgments about natural things, 
judgments about voluntary things should not be based on what happens in a 
few cases, but on what happens for the most part. Yet the cases of people 
who enter the religious life and then leave are relatively few. In most cases 
those who enter it stay rather than leave, as experience shows. 

5. To the fifth objection: “Good things should not be done when they 
have evil consequences.” If the word “consequences” here is taken 
causally, then this is absolutely true. It would be a sin for someone to intend 
to lead people to enter the religious life so that they will apostatize later. But 
if the word “consequences” is taken sequentially, then we could never do 
anything good, since there are hardly any human goods that are not 
sometimes followed by evils. Hence Ecclesiastes 11 says: The one who 
watches the wind will not sow, and the one who looks to the clouds will 
never reap.’ Something good should only be avoided because of evil 
consequences when the evil consequences are much greater than the good 
itself and occur more frequently. The Lord did not avoid choosing twelve 
disciples even though one of them would become a devil, as John 6 says.** 
And the apostles did not avoid choosing seven deacons because one of them 
(Nicholas) would be lost. Much less, then, should religious avoid saving so 
many people because a few of them will apostatize. 


6. To the sixth objection: People who enter the religious life under the 
obligation of an oath or vow do not do anything forbidden by the Church, as 
was just shown. Hence, their entering does not make such people children 
of hell; it makes them children of the eternal life the Lord promises in 
Matthew 19 to those who abandon temporal things for his sake.°° Of 
course, leaving after their profession does make such people children of 
hell, but that is nothing against those who received them, unless they 
corrupted them by their bad example. Hence the significance of the Lord 
saying: You make him twice as much a child of hell as yourselves.°© As 
Chrysostom says, being led by the example of bad teachers, he became 
worse than the teachers themselves.°’ 

7. To the seventh objection: This argument smacks of the heresy of the 
Manicheans. They used this argument to draw two mistaken conclusions. 
First, that no corruptible bodies are of God. For if they were of God, they 
said, then they would not be destroyed. And second, that once charity has 
been acquired it can never be lost, so that a person who sins mortally never 
had grace at all. For if the person had grace, they said, then it was a work of 
God, and thus would never have been destroyed. This same argument 
suggests that if people do not persevere in the religious life, then their 
intention to enter the religious life was not of God. Realize, therefore, that 
those words were not meant to show that the things that are of God remain 
forever and cannot be destroyed; they were meant to show that God’s 
providence is infallible. For God’s providence cannot fail. Hence the 
significance of it saying not that the work of God cannot be overthrown but 
that the plan of God cannot be. In God’s providence, some people are given 
the gift of grace to be righteous at present, but not the gift of perseverance, 
as Augustine makes clear in his book On the Good of Perseverance.”® 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. People who are obligated to enter the 
religious life by taking an oath or vow do not seem bound to enter it: 


Every action of Christ instructs us.2” Yet the Lord did not impose any necessity upon people 
but, rather, left things up to their free will. Hence, as Matthew 19 says, he said to one man: If 


you would enter into life, keep the commandments.©° And then: If you would be perfect, go 
and sell all you have and give to the poor.©! And in 1 Corinthians 7, the Apostle says: Now 


concerning virgins, I have no command from the Lord, but I give counsel.©2 Therefore, people 
do not seem bound by necessity to enter the religious life because of an oath or vow. 

2. People cannot be obligated by an oath or vow to do something that diminishes their 
perfection. But entering the religious life diminishes people’s perfection, since their 
observance of the religious life keeps them from visiting the sick and giving alms and other 
works of piety, which are the heights of the Christian religion, as Ambrose says in his 


comments on that verse of 1 Timothy 5: Piety is of value in every way.°3 Therefore, people 
who have taken an oath or vow to enter the religious life are not bound to do so. 
3. In book II of On the Contemplative Life, Prosper says: We ought to abstain or fast without 


being subject to the necessity of fasting or abstaining.©4 But people in the religious state 
abstain or fast out of the necessity of their vow or obedience, which makes it less meritorious. 
Therefore, people cannot be obligated to enter the religious state by an oath or vow. 


4. Virtue is about what is difficult and good.°° But it is more difficult to live well in the world 
than in the religious state, and hence doing so is more virtuous. Therefore, people cannot be 
obligated to enter the religious state by an oath or vow. 

5. 


The common good is more important than a private good.°© But it harms the common good 
for people to enter the religious life. If we all entered the religious life, then there would be no 
one to care for ordinary people, and thus the populace would lack leaders. Therefore, it is 
better for people not to enter the religious life than to enter it. 


But to the contrary: 


1. The Psalms say: Make a vow to the Lord your God and fulfill it.” The gloss there says that 
making a vow depends on the will, but once a vow has been made, its fulfillment is a matter of 
necessity.©8 Again, Ecclesiastes 5 says: If you have vowed something to God, do not delay in 


paying it; for an unfaithful and foolish promise displeases him.©9 

2. Inhis letter to Armentarius and Paulina, Augustine says: Now that you have made a vow, now 
that you have obligated yourself, you are not permitted to do something else. Before you were 
indebted by your vow, you were free to be inferior, but there is nothing praiseworthy about 


freedom from having to pay a debt that is more profitable. ’° 


Answer: Saying that people who are obligated to enter the religious life 
by an oath or vow are not bound to enter it is clearly heretical. For anyone 
who says that something against a commandment of God is not a sin is a 
heretic. For instance, anyone who says that simple fornication is not a 
mortal sin is a heretic. For such fornication is against the commandment: 
You shall not commit adultery,’' as the saints explain it.’* For the 


commandments of the first tablet aim at the love of God, and are thus far 
greater than the commandments of the second tablet, which aim at the love 
of neighbor. Hence, anyone who says that something related to the 
commandments of the first tablet can be disregarded without thereby 
sinning is clearly a heretic. Now, fulfilling a vow relates to divine worship. 
Hence, anyone who says that a vow does not have to be fulfilled clearly 
contradicts the first commandment of the first tablet, which is about the 
kind of worship due to God alone. And anyone who says that an oath does 
not have to be fulfilled contradicts the second commandment of the first 
tablet, which says: You shall not take the name of the Lord your God in 
vain.’° Hence, anyone who says that is clearly a heretic. 

Unless perhaps they mean to be saying that entering the religious life is 
impermissible. For oaths and vows to do impermissible things are not 
obligatory. As Isidore says: In the case of evil promises, break faith.’* But it 
is just as heretical to say that entering the religious life is impermissible: 
that flatly contradicts the counsels of Christ. 

Hence, anyone who says that people who are obligated to enter the 
religious life by an oath or vow can remain in the world without thereby 
sinning is clearly a heretic, at least anyone who obstinately persists in 
Saying So. 

1. So, to the first objection: The necessity of an oath or vow does not 
exclude the will, as we have said.”° People are obligated by common law to 
keep God’s commandments, and yet keeping them is still voluntarily. Hence 
the Lord says: If you would enter into life, keep the commandments.’© 
Likewise, people who take an oath or vow are obligated by a private 
obligation, and yet fulfilling their oath or vow is still voluntarily. Before 
their oath or vow, it is permissible for them to do it or not to do it. Hence 
the Lord says: If you would be perfect,’’ and Paul gives the counsel of 
virginity. ® But after their oath or vow, it is impermissible for them not to 
fulfill it. 

2. To the second objection: This argument contains a condemned heresy 
—namely that it is better to remain in the world and have time free for 
pious works than to enter the religious life. This is among the errors of 
Vigilantius. Jerome has this to say against him: He is faithlessly trying to 
poison the Catholic faith, attacking virginity, despising chastity, and railing 


against the fasting of the saints at the banquets of the worldly.’? Then he 
goes through and refutes each of the claims that Vigilantius made. When he 
comes to the claim in question, he says: Now he claims that it is better for 
people to make use of their own possessions and gradually distribute the 
profits to the poor rather than to sell their possessions and give them to the 
poor all at once. God’s response—not mine—to this is: If you would be 
perfect, go and sell all you have and give to the poor, and come follow me. . 
. . The one you praise is on the second or third level. We accept that one 
too, but we know that the first are better than the second and third.®° Hence 
the book On Church Dogmas condemns this error along with others when it 
says: It is good to employ one’s own means and make distributions to the 
poor. It is better to give them away all at once with the intention of 
following the Lord, and to make walking with Christ one’s only concern.®! 
Not only is the religious state better than the almsgiving of a person in the 
world; it is also better than the observance of virginity in the world. As 
Augustine says in his book On Virginity: No one, as far as I know, would 
dare to say that virginity is better than monasticism.®* 

3. To the third objection: Doing something because of a vow is more 
praiseworthy and meritorious than doing it without a vow. The following 
makes this clear. The more an action derives from a higher virtue, the more 
praiseworthy and meritorious it is in itself. When an act of justice is done 
out of charity, for instance, it is more praiseworthy. Now, clearly, when 
people fast without a vow, they perform an act of the virtue of abstinence. 
But when people fast in fulfillment of a vow, their act of abstinence is done 
out of divine worship, which directs us to God, and is thus a more excellent 
virtue than abstinence or any other virtue that directs us to created goods. 
That is why Augustine says in his book On Virginity that virginity is not 
honored because it is virginity, but because it is consecrated to God... , 
vowed and preserved by pious continence.®° So, when Prosper says: We 
ought to abstain or fast without being subject to the necessity of fasting or 
abstaining,™ realize that he is talking about the necessity of coercion, 
which excludes the will. Hence he adds: Otherwise we will be doing a 
voluntary thing unwillingly rather than devoutly.®° But the necessity of an 
oath or vow does not exclude the will, as we have said. Furthermore, if 
people who fast because of a vow do not like fasting in itself, but like 


fulfilling their vow, then (other things being equal) they merit more than 
fasting people who enjoy fasting in itself. For it is more meritorious to 
enjoy an act of divine worship than an act of abstinence. 

4. To the fourth objection: There are two kinds of difficulty. One comes 
from an act itself being challenging, as is the case with preserving one’s 
virginity and the like. Such difficulty increases virtue. Another kind of 
difficulty comes from obstacles and threats of danger.°° Such difficulty does 
not increase but, rather, decreases virtue. For a person who does not avoid 
such dangers does not seem to be prudent or to love the good of virtue very 
much. Yet this is the sense in which living well is difficult for those who 
remain in the world. 

5. To the fifth objection: This argument was made by the heretic 
Vigilantius, as Jerome makes clear in his book Against Vigilantius, where 
he says: Monks should not be frightened away from their pursuits, even 
though they suffer the most ferocious stings from your viper’s tongue. With 
such arguments you say: If we all cloistered ourselves and lived in solitude, 
then who would fill the churches? Who would help people in the world? 
Who could call sinners to virtue? If we were all such fools with you, then 
who could be wise? And virginity would no longer be commendable. If we 
were all virgins, and no one got married, the human race would disappear. . 
. . Virtue is rare; it is not desired by the masses.®’ This sort of fear is 
foolish, since the good of the religious life is so difficult and challenging 
that very few people enter the religious life compared to the many who 
remain in the world. It is like being afraid to drink any water because the 
river might dry up. 


Article 3 


We turn, then, to the third question. It seems that those who are sinners in 
the world should not be drawn to the religious life: 


One ought to gain experience obeying the commandments before going on to follow the counsels, 
advancing from lesser to greater things. But those who are sinners in the world have no 
experience obeying the commandments. Therefore, they should not be drawn or received into 
the religious life, which requires them to keep the counsels. 

But to the contrary: The Lord called Matthew the publican to the state of perfection, as it says in 


Matthew 9.88 Yet every action of Christ instructs us.°9 Therefore, we too ought to call those 
who are sinners in the world and receive them into the religious life. 


Answer: It is most beneficial for sinners to enter the religious life. 

For sinners need two things to be saved: first, they need to do penance for 
past sins; second, they need to abstain from future sins. And the religious 
life is most conducive for meeting both needs. 

First, the religious state is a state of such perfect penance that no 
satisfaction can equal the penance done by religious, who give themselves 
and all they have completely to God. Hence, entering the religious life 
cannot be imposed on anyone as a penance for sin, although it can be 
suggested as a substitution for any other weighty satisfaction. This is clear 
from C. XXXIII, q.2, c. Admonish of the Decretum, where Pope Stephen 
directs a man who had killed his wife to enter a monastery and humbly do 
everything the abbot commands him to do, otherwise the weightiest 
penance would be imposed on him, should he choose to remain in the 
world.” 

The religious life also avoids sins the most. For it is difficult for those 
who remain in the world not to be enticed by the things of the world. That is 
why the Lord says in Matthew 19, as Chrysostom explains it, that it is 
impossible for a rich man who clings lovingly to his wealth to enter the 
kingdom of heaven, while it is only very difficult for a rich man who has 
wealth to do so.?! Hence Ecclesiasticus 31 says: Blessed is the rich man 
who is found blameless.°* To show how difficult such a rich man is to find, 
it then adds: Who is he? And we will praise him.9° That is why Gregory 
says that holy men even forgo what is permissible in order to abstain from 
what is impermissible.°* 

Clearly, then, it is not a sin to draw sinners to the religious life; rather, it 
is praiseworthy. As the Lord says of himself: I have not come to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance.?° 

So, to the first objection: That argument runs counter to the teachings of 
the gospel and of philosophy. It runs counter to the teachings of the gospel 


since the gospel proposes the counsels as an easier way for people to 
achieve their salvation. Hence, the secular state is more dangerous than the 
religious state, and it is foolish to say that those weakened by sinning 
should not retreat to a safer life. It also runs counter to the teaching of 
philosophy, which teaches that those prone to vice ought to be pulled back 
to the opposite extreme, as we do when straightening crooked branches.*° 


Article 4 


We turn, then, to the fourth question. It seems that it would not be a sin for 
someone to make a person swear an oath not to enter the religious life: 


It is permissible to swear to do anything that it is permissible to do. But it is permissible for a 
secular person never to enter the religious life. Hence, it is permissible to swear never to do so. 
Therefore, it is not a sin for someone to make a person swear such an oath, since that would 
not make the person swear to do anything impermissible. 

But to the contrary: The intention to enter the religious life comes from the Holy Spirit, as it says 


in the Decretum, C. XIX, q.2, c. Two.?’ But it is a grave sin to resist the promptings of the 
Holy Spirit. Stephen criticizes the Jews for doing so in Acts 7, where he says: You always resist 


the Holy spirit.28 Therefore, it is a grave sin for anyone to make a person swear not to enter 
the religious life. 


Answer: As we have said,” absolute judgments about which human acts 
are permissible or impermissible should not be based on what happens in a 
particular case, but on what happens for the most part, just as natural things 
are judged in light of what happens for the most part. 

So, there could be a case in which it was not a sin for someone to make a 
person swear not to enter the religious life. This would be the case, for 
instance, if a man were married and wanted to enter the religious life 
without his wife’s consent. And there could be other cases as well. 

Absolutely speaking, however, it is a grave sin to make a person swear 
not to enter the religious life. If a person wanted to enter the religious life, 
and it was the right time to do so, and all the other circumstances were 
appropriate, then it would be a grave sin to prevent the person from entering 
the religious life. Hence in Matthew 23, the Lord threatens woe to the 
Pharisees, who would not enter the kingdom of heaven themselves or allow 
others to do so.!°° For one who makes a person swear not to enter the 
religious life prevents the person as much as one can from entering the 


religious life at any time and under any circumstances (however 
appropriate), since the universal contains all particulars. Hence, doing so is 
clearly a grave sin. 

To the first objection: Even though it is permissible to refrain from doing 
a good work, it is still impermissible to prevent oneself or someone else 
from being able to perform that good work. For instance, it is permissible 
not to give alms to this poor person, but it is impermissible to make oneself 
or someone else swear not to give alms to anyone. 

The reason for this is that people can refrain from performing an act of 
virtue without sinning, since the obligation of positive commandments 
(which are for acts of virtue) does not apply to all times. But preventing a 
good work is directly contrary to virtue, and hence forbidden by a negative 
commandment, the obligation of which does apply to all times. Hence, any 
such oath is impermissible, and not to be kept. In fact, those who swear 
such an oath are swearing falsely, since an oath cannot obligate one to do 
anything contrary to the love of God and neighbor. 

Hence, even though it is permissible for a person not to enter the 
religious life, it is still impermissible to prevent oneself or someone else 
from doing so by taking an oath. For that goes against the perfect life and 
against the counsel of Christ. 


Question 6 


The next three questions were about living the religious life: (1) Can 
religious (who ought not to have anything of their own either alone or 
together) give alms from the things that other people give them as alms? (2) 
If a religiousknows that his father is in grave need, can he leave without his 
superior’s permission in order to help his father? and (3) Is the religious 
State more perfect than the state of parish priests and archdeacons? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems that religious (who have 
nothing of their own either alone or together) cannot benefit from giving 
alms: 


Giving alms only benefits those who give them in the right way. But religious cannot give alms in 
the right way. For the right way to give alms is with one’s own things. As Tobit 4 says: If you 


have much, then give abundantly; if you have little, be sure to share that willingly.101 But 
religious have nothing of their own either alone or together. Therefore, they cannot benefit 
from giving alms; and if they give alms with the alms given to them, it benefits the people who 
gave them the alms. 

But to the contrary: Giving alms is the most fruitful of all works. Hence Daniel 5 says: Redeem 


your sins with alms.192 Hence, if religious could not benefit from giving alms, then their 
condition would seem worse than other people’s even where spiritual goods are concerned. 


Answer: Although religious cannot have anything of their own, they can 
still distribute things, whether such things are products of their common 
property or given to them particularly as alms. It makes no difference to this 
question whether they make such distributions on their own order’s 
authority or on the authority of a higher superior. Therefore, those who have 
been entrusted with making such distributions can give alms meritoriously 
with the goods that have been entrusted to them to distribute, insofar as they 
have been entrusted to them. Such alms are meritorious both for those who 
perform the work of mercy and for those whose things are known to have 
been allocated for such purposes. But if they have not been entrusted with 
such things to distribute, then it is impermissible for religious to give alms. 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. If a religious sees that his father is in 
need, it seems that he can leave the cloister even without his superior’s 
permission in order to help his father: 


A commandment of God should not be broken for the sake of human traditions. Hence in Matthew 
15, the Lord says against certain people: You make void the commandment of God for the sake 


of your traditions}? But people are obligated to help their parents by this commandment of 


God: Honor your father and your mother.!9* Such honor is certainly meant to include helping 
them in their need. Hence, religious observances (which are human customs) notwithstanding, 
it seems that religious should leave their cloister to help their parents as God commands. 

But to the contrary: Spiritual things should always take precedence over bodily ones. Yet religious 
have obligated themselves to obey their spiritual Father, viz. God, to whom we are more 


bound. As Hebrews 11 says: Shall we not much more obey the Father of spirits, and live 2105 
Therefore, religious should not forgo the observances of their order to assist their bodily 
parents. 


Answer: The answer to this question differs for a man who has not yet 
entered the religious life and for a man who has already made profession in 
the religious life. 

If a man has not yet entered the religious life and sees that his father is in 
great need with no one else to help him, then he should not enter the 
religious life; he is obligated to assist his parents, especially if he can 
remain in the world without the risk of mortal sin. But if someone else can 
help his parents, then he can enter the religious life if he wants to. Hence 
Chrysostom explains the verse Let the dead bury their dead,‘ saying: It is 
evil to draw people away from spiritual things, especially when there are 
others who could assist their parents; for there were others who could 
perform the burial of that corpse.'°” 

But after a man has already made profession in the religious life, he is 
dead to the world. Hence, his spiritual death frees him from the obligation 
to care for his parents, just as his bodily death would do. Therefore, it is not 
a sin or a violation of the commandment of God for him to remain in the 
cloister at his superior’s command without assisting his parents. For he has 
lost the ability to offer them the required assistance without sinning himself. 
Nevertheless, to the extent that obedience to his order allows, he ought to be 
diligent about getting his parents help when they need it, whether he helps 
them himself or someone else does. 

So, to the first objection: Religious are bound to do what their religious 
life involves, not only because of human traditions, but also because of a 
commandment of God. For the vow they made obligates them to obey their 
superiors, and fulfilling a vow falls under a commandment of God. 


Article 3 


We turn, then, to the third question. Parish priests and archdeacons seem to 
be more perfect than religious: 


1. Inhis Dialogue, Chrysostom says: Even if you brought me a monk of such quality that I could 
exalt him and call him Elijah . . . he still would not compare to one who has been devoted to 


the people and made to bear the sins of many, and has remained steadfast and strong.198 

2. Just after that he says: If someone asked me to choose whether I would prefer to gain 
recognition in the office of a priest or in the solitude of monks, there is no comparison: I 
would choose the former. I have never stopped praising and declaring the blessedness of those 
who are able to discharge the duties of that office well. And I would certainly not avoid what I 
have so enthusiastically praised and declared blessed, if I found myself fit for such an 


office.199 

3. Later in the next chapter he says: Your warning is well-taken, my friend. But there is no need 
to think of such people—viz. the worldly—when the priesthood is in question. If a man in 
contact with so many people can preserve the brilliance of complete holiness, the splendor of 
continence, and the other goods of a monk, untroubled, unspoiled, and unshaken, then he is 


better than everyone else.'10 Given all that, parish priests and archdeacons who live well in 
the Church’s service seem better than everyone else, even religious. 

4. Inthe same book, Chrysostom says: But if you compare his—i.e., a monk’s—exertions with 
those of a well-discharged priesthood, you will find that they differ as much as a commoner 


differs from a king. 114 But it is much greater for a king to perform his duties well than for any 
commoner to do so. Therefore, it is much greater for a parish priest or an archdeacon to 
perform his duties well than for a religious to do so. 

5. Bishops are in a more perfect state than religious, otherwise it would be impermissible to 
leave the religious life to become a bishop. But parish priests and archdeacons are more like 
bishops than religious. Just as a bishop is responsible for the care of souls in his diocese, so is 
a priest for those in his parish and an archdeacon for those in his archdeaconry. Therefore, 
parish priests and archdeacons are in a state of greater perfection than religious. 


A public good takes precedence over a private good, !!4 the active life is more fruitful than 


the contemplative life, /18 and no sacrifice to God is more pleasing than zeal for souls.!!4 But 
archdeacons and parish priests pursue a good common to many, out of zeal for the salvation of 
souls, in a fruitful active life. Therefore, they take precedence over religious, who pursue their 
own Salvation in a contemplative life of service to God. 

7. People that God has entrusted with more also merit more, if they manage it well. Yet priests 
and archdeacons seem to have been entrusted with more, since more will be required of them 
at judgment. Therefore, they will also merit more, if they manage it well. 

But to the contrary: Cause XIX, q.2, c. Two of the Decretum says: If a man retains a congregation 

in his own church under a bishop, and lives a worldly life, but is then inspired by the Holy 
Spirit to want to save himself as a monk or a canon regular, there is no reason he should be 


prevented from doing so by public law, since he is led to do so by private law.1419 Now, private 
law, which is the law of the Holy Spirit (as it says in the same place), never leads one from a 
more perfect state to a less perfect state; rather, it leads to ascents in the heart, as the Psalm 


says, 116 Therefore, the religious state is more perfect than the state of parish priests. 


Answer: The perfection of the spiritual life depends upon charity, 
without which we are spiritually nothing, as 1 Corinthians 13 says.!'’ This 
is the perfection we refer to when we call a person perfect, absolutely 


speaking. Hence Colossians 3 says: Above all... have charity, which is the 
bond of perfection.'"® 

Now, love has a transformative power, which in a certain sense transports 
the lover to the beloved. Hence in chapter 4 of The Divine Names, 
Dionysius says: Divine love causes ecstasy, so that the lovers belong not to 
themselves, but to their beloved.''® And the whole and the perfect are the 
same, as it says in book III of the Physics.'*° Hence, the people whose 
charity is perfect are the people whose love transports them wholly to God, 
as they set aside themselves and all they have for God. Hence in book XIV 
of The City of God, Augustine says that just as the city of Babylon practices 
love of self to the point of contempt for God, so the city of God practices 
love of God to the point of contempt for self.'*! And in his book of Eighty- 
Three Questions, Augustine says that the perfection of charity is having no 
lustful desires.'** And in his comments on Ezekiel, Gregory says that when 
people offer God some of what they have, but not all of what they have, it is 
a sacrifice. But when they offer almighty God all that they have, all that 
they live and all that they breathe, it is a holocaust, which means “wholly 
burnt” in Latin.'*? Thus, perfect people are the people whose mind has 
been so deeply affected that they disregard themselves and all they have for 
God. As the Apostle says in Philippians 3: What was once gain to me, I 
have counted . . . as excrement, that I may gain Christ.'** This applies to all 
people—teligious or secular, cleric or lay, even married. After all, Abraham 
was married and rich, and the Lord said to him in Genesis 17: Walk before 
me and be perfect.'*? And Ecclesiasticus 31 says: Blessed is the rich man 
who is found blameless and does not go after gold.'*° And a bit later it 
adds: He has been tested by it and found perfect.'*’ 

Notice, however, that there is a difference between being perfect and 
being in a state of perfection. There are some people in a state of perfection 
who are not yet perfect; indeed, some are even sinners. And there are some 
people who are perfect but are not in a state of perfection. 

Of course, “state” means lots of things (straightness, firmness, and other 
such things). But when we say that people are in a state of perfection, we 
are using “state” to mean condition. We call freedom and slavery states in 
this sense, for instance, as we usually say that a mistake about a person’s 
identity or condition or state impedes marriage, while a mistake about the 


person’s wealth or character does not. This is how “state” is used in C. II, 
q.6 of the Decretum: If and when an intervention is made in a case where 
life or state is at stake, it must not be made by procurators—i.e., 
representatives—but by the people themselves.'*® Taking “state” in this 
sense, we say that people are in a state of perfection, properly speaking, 
when they subject themselves to the slavery of performing the works of 
perfection. Now, slavery is obviously the opposite of freedom, and the 
freedom to do as one pleases is lost by making a vow, since a vow is 
voluntary and necessary to fulfill, as we have said. Hence, those who 
obligate themselves to do something by a vow, deprive themselves of 
freedom, and make themselves a kind of slave, insofar as they subject 
themselves to necessity. So, if people obligate themselves to perform some 
work, they make themselves a kind of slave—not absolutely speaking, but 
in a qualified sense—with respect to what they have obligated themselves 
to do. But if people dedicate their whole life absolutely to God by a vow to 
perform all the works of perfection for God’s sake, they make themselves a 
slave absolutely speaking, and thereby enter the state of perfection. Hence 
we say that they make a holocaust, as Gregory puts it, since they offer their 
whole self to God.!9 

Now, at their consecration, bishops offer their whole lives for such 
perfection when they make the profession that obligates them to care for the 
flock they receive. As the last chapter of 1 Timothy says: Fight the good 
fight of faith; take hold of the eternal life to which you were called when 
you made the good confession before so many witnesses—at ordination or 
when preaching, as the gloss says.'°° Yet at their profession, religious offer 
their whole lives to God for such perfection as well. Hence both of them are 
called slaves. As 2 Corinthians 4 says: We preach not ourselves, but Jesus 
Christ ..., and ourselves as your slaves for Jesus’s sake.'*' Of course, that 
is about bishops, but religious are called slaves or servants as well, as 
Dionysius says in chapter 6 of The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy.'** Thus, 
religious are in a state of perfection just as much as bishops are. Hence each 
of them receives a solemn blessing when entering that state, as Dionysius 
makes clear in chapters 5 and 6 of The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy.‘*° 

But archdeacons and parish priests do not offer their whole lives for the 
care of their flocks. Hence their institution does not involve anything like 


the blessing that monks receive for the perfection they take on, as it says in 
chapter 6 of The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy.'** So, when they receive the care 
of a parish or archdeaconry, they assume a certain office, but they do not 
enter a state of perfection. Otherwise they would be apostates for leaving 
their parishes and accepting prebends in cathedral churches without the 
responsibility to care for souls. For no one can leave the state of perfection 
without apostatizing and committing mortal sin. 

Hence in The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, Dionysius only attributes 
perfection to bishops as those who perfect, and to monks as those who are 
perfected; while he attributes illumination to priests as those who illuminate 
by administering the sacraments, and to the holy people as those being 
illuminated; and he attributes purification to deacons as those who purify, 
and to the ranks of the unclean as those being purified.!*° 

First, then, in response to all those passages of Chrysostom, one could 
briefly say that he is not talking about a parish priest but about a bishop, 
who is referred to as a priest by antonomasia, because he is like the highest 
priest. It is a very common way of speaking to call bishops priests. And this 
response seems to fit the book’s purpose, which was for Chrysostom to 
console Basil about his promotion, since they had both been elected 
bishops. 

But we should respond to each objection individually. 

1. So, to the first objection: Given the context of those words, they lend 
no support to that conclusion. Just before them Chrysostom says: Those 
who live in seclusion and avoid conversing with most people show 
praiseworthy patience, but not sufficient proof of any true skill. But a man 
tossed by the waves who can lead his ship out of the storm provides 
everyone the proof of being an excellent steersman.'*° Then he concludes: 
Hence, even if you brought me a monk of such quality that I could exalt him 
and call him Elijah, since he is untroubled and free of grave sin while he is 
alone, since of course he has nothing to bother and irritate him, he still 
would not compare to a man who has been devoted to the people and made 
to bear the sins of many, and has remained steadfast and strong, for he 
steers himself through both the calm and the storm.'*’ He is obviously not 
comparing two states, but two ways of being sinless. For a cloistered monk 
who does not sin offers no proof of virtue compared to a priest or bishop or 


any public leader who avoids sin in the midst of trouble, just as a steersman 
who sails safely through tranquil seas is no proof of great skillfulness 
compared to one who sails through stormy seas. Nevertheless, a sailor’s 
skillfulness also involves avoiding stormy seas. Hence, the words quoted 
there can only show that the state of those who care for souls is more 
dangerous than a monk’s, and preserving one’s innocence in greater danger 
is proof of greater virtue. Hence, greater virtue is required to keep oneself 
free from sin among the general population than in the religious life. But it 
is even more virtuous to avoid danger by entering the religious life. For the 
more people love their own salvation, the more they will avoid dangers to 
their salvation. 

2. That makes the reply to the second objection clear. Chrysostom does 
not say that he would prefer to have the office of a priest over the solitude 
of monks; he says that he would prefer to gain recognition in the former 
rather than the latter.!°° Of course, all wise people would prefer to have so 
much virtue that they can remain secure even amid danger rather than 
having just enough virtue to be safe out of danger. But it would be 
presumptuous to think that one has so much virtue that one can stay safe 
even amid danger. Thus, it is more virtuous to keep oneself out of danger. 
Hence he adds: I would certainly not avoid what I have so enthusiastically 
praised and declared blessed, namely the duties of overseeing a church, if I 
found myself fit for such an office.'°° So, it was prudent for him to avoid 
that office, since it would have been proud for him to claim to have enough 
virtue to be fit for it. 

3. The reply to the third objection is clear as well. If a man in contact 
with so many people can preserve the brilliance of complete holiness, the 
splendor of continence, and the other goods of a monk, untroubled, 
unspoiled, and unshaken, then he is better than everyone else.!*° For it is a 
sign of greater virtue for people to preserve their purity perfectly even amid 
the dangers to purity rather than to preserve it without such dangers. But 
people who do not avoid the dangers to purity prove that they do not love 
their purity very much, since it is extremely difficult and rare to preserve 
every sort of purity amid such dangers. Blessed Agnes had the greatest 
purity: she preserved the purity of her virginity even in a brothel. And yet, 
because she loved purity, she would never have chosen to display her virtue 


in a brothel. The purer her mind, the more she would have wanted to avoid 
a brothel herself. And the same goes for everyone else. 

4. To the fourth objection: That passage is not about the perfection of 
their lives, but about the difference in their ranks. That is how a private 
person differs from a king: by lacking his superiority. But the current 
question is not whether someone with the responsibility to care for souls 
has a greater rank or superiority over a religious who lacks that 
responsibility. 

5. To the fifth objection: There is a difference between bishops and parish 
priests. Bishops are the ones principally responsible for caring for the 
people; parish priests and archdeacons serve under them as their assistants. 
Hence C. XVI, q.1 of the Decretum says: Every priest, deacon, and other 
cleric should realize that they cannot do anything without their own bishop 
allowing it. A priest cannot even say mass in his own parish without his 
bishop’s authorization; he cannot baptize or do anything else without his 
permission.'*! And the gloss on 1 Corinthians 12 says that helpers are those 
who help superiors, as Titus helped the Apostle or as archdeacons help 
bishops, while administrators are administrators of subordinates, such as 
priests. '44 Rightly considered, then, parish priests and archdeacons relate to 
bishops in ecclesiastical government like stewards and wardens relate to the 
king in temporal government. Hence, just as a king is crowned and anointed 
in a kingdom, while stewards and wardens are not, so a bishop is crowned 
in the Church, while archdeacons and parish priests are not. That is why 
bishops constitute an order in relation to the mystical body of Christ, while 
parish priests and archdeacons do not; they only constitute an office. 
Therefore, archdeacons and parish priests are like bishops as their servants 
and assistants, whereas religious are like bishops in their perpetual 
obligation, which constitutes the state of perfection. 

6. To the sixth objection: Any two works—good or evil—can be 
compared in multiple ways. One way is to compare their kind. We say, for 
instance, that the continence of virginity is better than the continence of 
widowhood, or that murder is worse than stealing. This is how the active 
life is more fruitful than the contemplative life. But the contemplative life is 
more meritorious than the active life, as Gregory says in book VII of his 
Morals.'*° Yes, zeal for souls is the most pleasing sacrifice to God,‘“* but 


only if it is pursued in the right order: taking care of one’s own salvation 
first, and then that of others. Otherwise it does not profit a man, if he gains 
the whole world, but forfeits his soul, as it says in Matthew 16.!*° 

Another way of comparing two works is not in themselves, but in relation 
to another act. Abstinence, for instance, is better than eating, and yet eating 
with someone out of charity is better than abstinence. Again, adultery is 
worse than stealing, but stealing a sword to kill someone is worse than 
adultery. The third way one work can be better or worse than another is by 
the will of the one performing it: the more willingly something is done, the 
better or worse it is. 

So, if we compare the works of parish priests or archdeacons to the 
works of religious in the third way of comparing them (i.e., how willingly 
they are done), then we cannot say for sure, since whoever works with more 
fervent charity performs more meritorious works. But if we compare them 
in the second way of comparing works (in relation to another work), then 
the works of religious are incomparably greater than the works of parish 
priests and archdeacons. For everything that religious do stems from the 
root of devoting their whole lives to God. Hence, it is not about what they 
do but about how they devote themselves to whatever they do. So, in a 
sense religious compare to those who perform particular good works like 
the infinite compares to the finite. Those who give themselves to another to 
do everything that the other commands, give themselves to the other 
infinitely more than those who give themselves to do a particular work for 
the other. Hence, even granting that the religious life requires religious to 
perform a work equal in itself, it still counts for more because of its 
relationship to their first obligation of giving themselves completely to God. 

But if their works are compared in themselves (in the first way of 
comparing them), then some of the particular works that parish priests and 
archdeacons do are greater than some of the particular works that religious 
do. It is greater to seek the salvation of souls than to fast, for instance, or to 
keep silent and other such things. But if all of their works are compared 
together, then the works of religious are much greater. Even though, 
generally speaking, pursuing the salvation of others is greater than only 
seeking one’s own Salvation, still not just any way of seeking the salvation 
of others is better than any way of seeking one’s own salvation. For those 


who seek their own salvation totally and completely are much greater than 
those who perform lots of particular works for the salvation of others but 
only seek their own salvation just enough, rather than completely. 

7. To the seventh objection: Managing things well can be more or less 
meritorious. If those entrusted with more manage it that much better, then 
there is no doubt that they will merit more. But if those entrusted with less 
do much more than those entrusted with more, then even if the latter do 
well, the former will still merit more. We see this even in human affairs: a 
man who earns a small benefice, but serves more, ought to be treated 
accordingly. Hence, even though those with the responsibility to care for 
souls have been entrusted with more as far as their rank is concerned, 
religious still perform greater works (as we just explained), and thus merit 
more. 


Question 7 


The next questions related to the laity. 

The first was about marriage: (1) Can a woman who has contracted 
marriage in the Church after making a vow of continence unite in the flesh 
with her husband without sinning? The second was about usury: (2) Are 
people allowed to keep things acquired by doing legitimate business with 
money made by usury? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. A woman who contracts marriage with a 
man in the Church after making a vow of continence seems able to unite 
with him in the flesh afterward without sinning: 


Things done on the Church’s authority are done without sinning, since they are done on Christ’s 
authority. As the Apostle says in 2 Corinthians 2: For whatever I have forgiven, if I have 


forgiven anything, I did for your sake in the person of Christ.44° But just by contracting 
marriage in the Church, the woman described receives the power to perform the marriage act— 
i.e., uniting in the flesh—on the Church’s authority. Therefore, it is not a sin for her to unite in 
the flesh with her husband. 

But to the contrary: A vow of continence is much greater than a vow of abstinence, since no price 


is worthy of a continent soul, as Ecclesiasticus 26 says, 147 But it is a mortal sin to break a vow 
of abstinence (which one would do, for instance, by breaking a fast on Friday after vowing 
always to fast on Fridays). Much more, then, is it always a mortal sin for a person to break a 
vow of continence by uniting with another person in the flesh. 


Answer: There are two vows of continence: simple and solemn. A 
solemn vow impedes a marriage to be contracted and dissolves one already 
contracted'“8—i.e., a marriage is not really contracted after a solemn vow. 
Clearly, therefore, people are not excused from sin if they in fact contract 
marriage in the Church and then unite in the flesh after a solemn vow. But a 
simple vow impedes a marriage to be contracted, yet does not dissolve one 
already contracted.'4° For such a vow does not nullify the subsequent 
marriage; it just makes contracting the marriage a mortal sin. Once she is 
married, however, the wife does not have power over her own body, but the 
husband does; and likewise for him.!°° And no one can deny others what is 
theirs. Hence, even after taking a simple vow, a married woman cannot 
deny her husband the use of her body, especially not after consummating 
the marriage by uniting with him in the flesh. Yet no one can sin by doing 
what ought to be done. Hence, everyone generally says that once a woman 
has consummated a contracted marriage by uniting with her husband in the 
flesh, it is not a sin for her to pay him the marriage debt. But there is some 
doubt about whether it is a sin for her to exact that debt. Some people say 
that she can exact the debt without sinning, since otherwise the burden of 
marriage would be intolerable for her. Yet it seems nearer the truth to say 
that it is not a sin for her to pay the debt, since doing so is a matter of 
necessity, but it is a sin for her to exact the debt, since doing so is a matter 
of her own will, which is bound strictly by the obligation of her previous 
vow. 

The reason for this difference is that a solemn vow involves promising 
something while also handing it over, whereas a simple vow only involves 
promising something, without handing it over yet. (Hence, a vow of 


continence only becomes solemn when people receive holy orders, which 
actually surrenders them to the worship of God, or when they profess an 
established rule and take the habit of the professed, since that also actually 
surrenders people to the service of God in the religious life.) Clearly, then, 
after people have not only promised someone something under their power 
but also handed it over, they cannot later give it to someone else. If they try 
to give it to someone else afterward, they will not succeed in giving it a 
second time. Hence, once people have made a solemn vow, not only 
promising God their body but also handing it over to live a celibate life, 
they cannot later hand it over to a spouse, to whom they would then be 
bound by necessity to pay the marriage debt. However, when people 
promise someone something, but have not yet handed it over, they can 
actually hand it over to someone else later. Of course, that would break the 
pledge they made by their promise, but they would still succeed in giving it 
a second time, so that the recipient could then use the gift at will. Therefore, 
people who make a simple vow, promising to give God their body and lead 
a celibate life, can actually hand the power over their body to a spouse later 
by consummating marriage. They would certainly sin by breaking the 
pledge of their vow, but their gift would still hold and their spouse would 
then have the power over their body. Therefore, it would not be a sin for 
them to pay the marriage debt. 

Hence, we have to reply to both arguments. 

So, to the first objection: A woman who has made a vow of continence 
and then contracts marriage in the Church does not receive the power to 
unite in the flesh on the Church’s authority. If the Church were aware of the 
vow she had made, it would prevent the marriage. But if the Church knew 
about her simple vow of continence and dispensed her from it by the 
Apostle’s authority, then it would not be a sin for the woman to exact or pay 
the marriage debt. 

To the objection made to the contrary: The same thing that applies to a 
vow of continence applies to a vow of abstinence. If people hand the power 
over themselves to a spouse after making a simple vow of continence, they 
can pay the marriage debt by uniting in the flesh without sinning. So, too, if 
people hand the power over themselves to another by entering the religious 
life after making a vow of abstinence, they can break a fast out of obedience 


to their superior or to their religious observance without sinning, since that 
solemn vow absolves them from their other vows. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. People seem bound to return any 
profit they make with money from usury: 


In Romans 11, the Apostle says: If the root is holy, so are the branches.1°! Conversely, if the root 
is infected, so are the branches. Now, the root of such profit is infected by usury, and so the 
whole of it is infected by usury. Therefore, people are not allowed to keep such profit. 

But to the contrary: People are allowed to keep what they acquired legitimately, and sometimes 
people legitimately acquire something with money made by usury. Therefore, they are allowed 
to keep it. 


Answer: The answer to this question can be seen by considering why 
charging interest is a sin. For it is not a sin just because it is forbidden, but 
because it is contrary to natural reason, as even the Philosopher says in 
book I of the Politics.!°* 

To see why, notice that there are certain things for us to use whose use 
does not involve their consumption; and if they happen to deteriorate and 
get consumed by use, that is accidental. Such things include a house, a shirt, 
a horse, a book, and the like: using a book does not destroy it; using a house 
does not demolish it. Hence, when it comes to such things, there is a 
difference between letting someone use it and letting someone have the 
thing itself. That is why agreeing to let someone use such a thing does not 
transfer ownership of it. It is also what makes it possible to sell the use of 
such a thing while retaining ownership of it. This is obviously what happens 
with renting and leasing, which are legitimate contracts. But there are other 
things whose use just is the consumption of the things themselves. Such 
things include money (used by spending it), wine (used by drinking it), and 
any other things whose use just is their consumption. Hence, when it comes 
to such things, agreeing to let someone use the thing also transfers 
ownership of it. But since the use of such a thing cannot be separated from 
the thing itself, whoever sells the use of such things, while requiring a share 
to be returned, clearly sells the same thing twice, which is contrary to 
natural justice. Thus, charging interest is unjust in itself. 


Therefore, people are bound to return what they get beyond their share, 
since they got it unjustly, thus forfeiting their claim to it. But since the use 
of money from usury just is the money itself (as we have explained), it 
clearly follows that people are not bound to return anything for the money’s 
use when they return the money made by usury. Yet people are bound to 
return the profit they make with someone else’s house or horse or anything 
like that, even after they have returned the thing itself, since in that case 
both the thing itself and its use have value. 

So, to the first objection: Money from usury does not relate to the profit 
made with it like a root, but only like matter. For a root has the power of a 
sort of active cause, since it transmits nourishment to the whole plant. 
Hence, in the case of human actions, the will and the intention relate to 
them like roots, so that if they are evil, the act is evil. But that is not 
necessarily true of matter, since sometimes a person can use an evil thing 
well. 


Question 8 


The next questions related to all human beings generally. The first were 
about the soul, the second about the body, and the third about human 
actions. 

There were three questions about the soul. The first was about its 
substance (whether it is composed of matter and form), the second about its 
knowledge, and the third about its punishment. 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. The soul seems to be composed of 
matter and form: 


The human intellect differs from higher intellectual substances by its distance from simplicity. But 
everything distant from simplicity has some sort of composition, and the first sort of 
composition is that of matter and form. Therefore, the human soul is composed of matter and 
form. 

But to the contrary: In book II of On the Soul, the Philosopher says that the species of material 
things are not actually intelligible in the things themselves because they exist there in matter; 


instead, they are actually intelligible in the human intellective soul, 193 Therefore, they do not 
exist there in matter, and hence the human soul is not composed of matter and form. 


Answer: If “matter” refers to everything that is potential in any way at 
all, and “form” refers to every actuality, then we have to hold that the 
human soul, and every other created substance, is composed of such matter 
and form, since every created substance is composed of potentiality and 
actuality. Clearly, God alone is his own existence—existing essentially, so 
to speak—since God’s existence is his very substance, which cannot be said 
of anything else. For there can only be one subsistent existence, just as there 
could only be one subsistent whiteness. Hence, every other thing must exist 
by participation, meaning that the substance that participates in existence is 
other than the existence in which it participates. But every participator 
relates to that in which it participates as a potentiality to an actuality. Hence, 
the substance of each created thing is related to its existence as a 
potentiality to an actuality. Thus, every created substance is composed of 
potentiality and actuality—i.e., of what exists and existence, as Boethius 
puts it in his book On the Hebdomads,'™ just as a white thing is composed 
of what is white and whiteness. 

But if “matter” is used properly for what only exists potentially, then it is 
impossible for the human soul to be composed of such matter and form. 

Two things make this clear. The first is the fact that the soul is an 
intellectual substance. For, clearly, the intellect actually understanding 
something is that thing actually being understood, and a thing is actually 
understood insofar as it is immaterial. For a thing is perfectly knowable to 
the extent that it is actual, not to the extent that it is potential, as it says in 
book IX of the Metaphysics.'°> So, given that matter is what exists 
potentially, a form existing in matter cannot be perfectly known by being 
actually understood. Hence, it follows that no intellective substance is 
material, since its perfection is a thing actually being understood, and a 
thing’s perfection must be proportional to its perfectibility.!~° 


The second thing that makes this clear is the fact that the soul is a form. 
For a form is an actuality, and something that exists potentially cannot be an 
actuality. Hence, it is impossible for the whole of a thing composed of 
matter and form itself to be a form. Suppose, then, that the soul were 
composed of matter and form. In that case, part of the soul would be a form 
—i.e., an actuality no part of which is matter—and hence part of it would 
not be matter: and that is what we would call the soul that is the actuality of 
the living body. 

So, to the first objection: Potentiality and actuality are first principles in 
the genus of substance, whereas matter and form are first principles in the 
genus of changeable substance. Hence, not every sort of composition in the 
genus of substance has to be that of matter and form; that is only necessary 
for changeable substances. 


Question 9 


The next questions were about the soul’s knowledge. 

There were two such questions: (1) Does the soul separated from the 
body know about any other separated soul? and (2) Is it permissible to ask a 
dying person to disclose their state after death? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. The soul separated from the body does 
not seem to know about the soul of anyone else it knew in this life: 


1. All knowledge occurs by means of some likeness. But one soul does not have the likeness of 
another soul impressed upon it in this life, which it could then retain after death. Therefore, 
one separated soul cannot know about another. 

2. In book I of On the Soul, the Philosopher says that the soul does not remember anything after 


the body has perished.!°7 Therefore, it does not recognize the soul of anyone else it knew in 
this life. 
But to the contrary: The soul of the rich man in hell recognized the soul of Lazarus in the bosom of 


Abraham, as Luke 16 says, 198 


Answer: No substance lacks its own proper activity. Hence, given that 
the intellective soul remains in existence after death, we have to hold that it 
knows things in some way, and we have to attribute one of three ways of 
knowing to it. Either the soul knows things by abstracting intelligible 
species from things, just as it does now while united to the body; or it 
knows things by means of intelligible species which it acquired in the body 
and retains after death; or it knows things by means of species that were 
created with it, or infused into it from above in some way. 

Some people say that the separated soul knows things by abstracting 
intelligible species from things. But that is impossible. The abstraction of 
intelligible species from things occurs through the mediation of the senses 
and imagination, whose activities are performed with bodily organs, and 
thus cannot be attributed to the separated soul. 

Hence, other people disagree, saying instead that the separated soul does 
not even know things by means of species that it acquired from sensible 
things while it was in the body. Such people follow Avicenna in holding 
that the possible intellect only retains intelligible species while it is actually 
thinking about something, whereas the imagination and memory only retain 
particular species of sensible things, to which the possible intellect turns 
while it receives a new inflow of intelligible species from the agent 
intellect.°? But since memory and imagination are powers of bodily 
organs, they perish when the body itself perishes. Hence, after death the 
soul has no way of knowing things by means of any species that it received 
from sensible things. Thus, according to these people, the separated soul 
knows things by means of species that were created with it, just as angels 
do. 

But this position seems irrational, given both of its claims. 

Its claim that the possible intellect does not retain its intelligible species 
runs counter to reason. For whatever is received in something exists in it 
with the receiver’s way of existing, and the possible intellect has a stable 
and unchangeable existence. Hence, the intelligible species that it receives 
must exist in it stably and unchangeably. Its claim that the possible intellect 
does not retain its intelligible species also runs counter to Aristotle. In book 
III of On the Soul, he says that when the possible intellect becomes each 
thing—i.e., when it receives the species of each thing—it does so like a man 


who knows—.e., it is like what happens to a man who has knowledge, when 
he is said actually to do so. This happens when he is now able to perform 
the activity by himself. Hence, this is still a sort of potentiality, although it 
differs from the sort that preceded his learning or discovery.'°° These 
words make it clear that intelligible species exist as dispositions in the 
possible intellect even when it is not actually performing its activity. 

This position’s other claim—that the human soul has intelligible species 
that were created with it—is also unreasonable. If the soul were able to use 
such species while it was united to the body, then it would follow that a 
human being could know something that was not received from the senses. 
A blind man, for instance, would then be able to grasp colors, which is 
patently false. On the other hand, if its union with the body totally 
prevented the human soul from being able to use the intelligible species that 
were created with it, then it would follow that the soul’s union with the 
body is unnatural. For nothing natural to a thing can totally prevent it from 
doing what is natural for it to do, otherwise it would be pointless for nature 
to include one of the two. 

Hence, we should say that the separated soul knows things by means of 
intelligible species that it acquired from things through the senses while it 
was still in the body. But this way of knowing things is not sufficient, since 
the separated soul knows about lots of things that we do not know about in 
this life. Moreover, it seems very inappropriate for the souls of those who 
die in their mother’s womb not to know anything after death, since they 
might never have used their intellect, and thus might never have acquired 
any intelligible species. Hence, we have to add that when the soul is 
separated from the body, it receives an inflow of intelligible species from a 
higher nature, viz. God. That follows the natural order we experience: the 
more the human soul withdraws from the bodily senses, the more 
susceptible it is of a higher influence. We see this, for instance, in the case 
of people asleep or out of their minds, who then foresee the future. 

Therefore, the separated soul can know about another soul with the 
knowledge that it acquired of it in this life by means of a likeness of its own 
effect (i.e., the life of a human being), or it can do so by means of a likeness 
that flows into it from God’s natural influence upon it. 

1. That makes the reply to the first objection clear. 


2. To the second objection: The Philosopher is talking about the memory 
and recognition that is an activity of a sensitive power making use of a 
bodily organ. Hence, the activity of such a power ceases when the body 
perishes. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems impermissible to ask a dying 
person to reveal their state after death: 


It is impermissible to ask to know what God wants to remain hidden. As Ecclesiasticus 3 says: Do 


not seek things too high for you, 161 Yet God wants the soul’s state after death to remain 
hidden. This is clear, given that the rich man’s request to have Lazarus sent to his living 


brothers was denied, as it says in Luke 16,162 Therefore, it is impermissible to ask dying 
people to reveal their state after death. 
But to the contrary: 2 Maccabees 12 says: It is a holy and salutary thought to pray for the 


dead.!®? But we are motivated to pray for the dead by knowing their needs after death. 
Therefore, it is permissible and even holy to ask dying people to reveal their state after death. 


Answer: Sin goes against nature, as Damascene makes clear in book 
11.!64 Hence, it is not a sin to seek to fulfill a natural desire, unless it is done 
with some additional disorder, as is clear in the case of consuming food and 
drink. Now, human beings naturally desire knowledge. Hence, it is not a sin 
to seek to know things, except perhaps incidentally due to some additional 
disorder. This would be the case, for example, if people’s study and pursuit 
of knowledge prevented them from fulfilling their other obligations. A 
preacher, for instance, might be prevented from his duty to preach by 
studying geometry instead. It would also be the case if people sought to 
know things out of pride or presumptuous confidence in their own abilities. 
And it would be the case given any other disorder of this kind as well. But 
there does not seem to be any disorder involved in seeking and asking to 
know a dying person’s state after death—subject, of course, to divine 
judgment. Hence, there does not seem to be any reason we ought to call this 
a sin, unless one were asking because one doubted the faith about the future 
state, as if testing God thereby. 

So, to the first objection: God wants many things to remain hidden from 
us so that we cannot come to know them by our own powers or merit, but 


God wants to reveal them to those who seek them humbly and piously. As 
Matthew 11 says: You have hidden these things from the wise and learned, 
but have revealed them to little children.'®° It is no wonder, then, that God 
did not want to reveal things to the proud brothers of the proud rich man, 
though God still wants to reveal them to the faithful who seek them humbly 
and piously. 


Question 10 


The next questions were about the soul’s punishment. 

There were two such questions: (1) Can the soul be affected by bodily 
fire? and (2) Do the damned in hell rejoice at the punishments of their 
enemies, who they see being punished along with them? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems that the soul cannot be affected 
by bodily fire: 


An agent’s action is proportional to the effect it has on the thing it acts upon. Now, fire is a 
physical body, so its action is a natural action, which consists in changing things. Thus, nothing 
can be affected by fire without itself being changed. But the soul does not change. For the soul 


is indivisible, and nothing indivisible changes, as proven in book VI of the Physics.1©® 


Therefore, the soul cannot be affected by bodily fire. 
But to the contrary: As it says in Luke 16, the soul of the rich man in hell says: I am tormented in 
167 


this flame. 

Answer: As the Catholic faith teaches, the soul suffers the punishment of 
bodily fire. But such fire does not affect the separated soul by its own 
nature, but as an instrument of divine justice, as is commonly said. 

Notice, however, that an instrument can only act through the power of a 
higher cause by performing an action connatural to itself, otherwise it 
would be of no use for its effect. It is by cutting, for instance, that a saw 
produces a cabinet as the instrument of a carpenter, and it is by cleansing 
the body that the water of baptism cleanses the soul as an instrument of 
divine mercy. So, if bodily fire is to act upon the soul as an instrument of 


divine justice and punishment, it will have to do so with an action 
connatural to such bodily fire. But fire cannot be said to alter the soul by 
heating it, or drying it, or burning it. That leaves the way that Augustine 
adopts in book XXI of The City of God'®°—i.e., the separated soul or a 
demonic spirit suffers the punishment of being somehow bound by bodily 
fire. We already know of cases where a spirit is bound to a body by nature 
(as the soul, for instance, is bound to the body), and by a higher power (as 
the art of black magic, for instance, binds lower demons with pictures or 
rings or other such things by the power of higher demons). Much more, 
therefore, can demons or souls be bound to bodily fire by the power of God, 
and thereby punished. 

That makes the reply to the first objection clear, since it is based on the 
action of fire that consists in altering things. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. The damned in hell seem to take joy 
and comfort in the punishment of their enemies, who they see being 
punished along with them in hell: 


The gloss of Jerome on the verse All the princes of the earth rose up from their thrones of Isaiah 


14 says that it comforts the evil to have their enemies as companions in punishment,!©9 
But to the contrary: Every pleasure that one enjoys reduces the pain that one suffers, as the 


Philosopher makes clear in book VII of the Ethics!’ Yet the suffering of the damned has a 
finite intensity. Hence, the number of one’s enemies damned to hell could increase to the point 
that one’s suffering was completely relieved, which is contrary to divine justice. 


Answer: There is no reason why the same thing cannot be both 
gladdening and saddening in different ways, though the predominant way is 
how the thing is absolutely speaking, while the lesser way is how it is with 
qualifications. So, when individuals in hell consider the punishment of their 
enemies, it can make them glad in one way and sad in another. It can make 
them glad by satisfying the will of the damned for their enemies to suffer 
evil. For the damned go down to hell with their weapons—i.e., with their 
depraved desires, as it says in Ezekiel 32.'”' But it can make them sad for 
two reasons. First, because the punishment of their enemies fulfills divine 
justice, which the damned in hell hate and blaspheme. As Revelation 16 


says: The people were scorched with great heat and blasphemed the name 
of the Lord.!”* Second, because of the gnawing worm of their conscience. 
For the damned retain their depraved desires in a way that makes them 
suffer at being punished for them rather than being purged of them. As 
Wisdom 5 says: Doing penance and groaning at the anguish of their 
spirit.\’? Hence, just as penitents in this life suffer and rejoice at their 
suffering, the damned in hell rejoice at the punishment of their enemies and 
yet suffer even more at such joy, especially if they were responsible for 
causing their damnation. 
That makes the reply to the first objection clear. 


Question 11 


Article 1 


The next question about human beings touched on their bodily sex: If the 
first human being had not sinned, would an equal number of males and 
females have been born? 

It seems so: 


According to Augustine, in paradise marriage would have been honorable and its bed 


undefilea.174 Hence, no one would have been abstinent. Rather, everyone would have used 
marriage to fulfill the command the Lord gave to the first human beings: Increase and multiply 


and fill the earth, as it says in Genesis 1.79 But in the state of innocence, no man would have 
had more than one wife, and no woman would have had more than one husband, nor would 
any men or women have suffered death. Therefore, it follows that an equal number of males 
and females would have been born. 

But to the contrary: In book IV of his Morals, Gregory comments on the verse For now I should 


have been asleep and silent, 76 saying: If the rot of sin had not infected our first parent, he 
would never have begotten children of hell. Instead only the elect, those to be saved now by the 


redeemer, would have been born to him.!7” But those to be saved now are not made up of an 
equal number of males and females. Therefore, in the state of innocence there would not have 
been an equal number of males and females born. 


Answer: If Adam had not sinned, and if none of his descendants had 
either, it seems clear enough that we should grant that an equal number of 
males and females would have been born, as the first argument proves. 


To the objection made to the contrary: The number of the elect is certain 
to God alone. Hence, it is uncertain whether an unequal number of males 
and females are saved, or whether an equal number of them are. If one 
granted, however, that an unequal number of males and females are saved, 
one could then say the following. When Gregory says, those to be saved 
now, etc., the pronoun is not being used as a personal demonstrative, but as 
a simple one. It is like saying: This herb grows in my garden.” So, all it 
means is that only those to be saved would have been born to him, since no 
one would have derived the cause of damnation from being born to him. 
Nor is it possible to say that numerically the same human beings that are 
born now would have been born then. For the numerically same human 
being obviously cannot be born to another father or to another mother, and 
many men have had more than one wife who gave birth to children that are 
now saved. So, if men in the state of innocence would not have had more 
than one wife, it would not have been possible for numerically the same 
human beings that are now saved to have been born then. 


Question 12 


The next questions were about acts common to all human beings. The first 
were about conscience. The second were about penance. 

There were two of the first questions: (1) Can conscience be mistaken? 
and (2) Does a mistaken conscience bind? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems that conscience cannot be 
mistaken: 


The gloss on Romans 2 says that conscience is the law of our mind,!/2 which is the natural 
law. But the natural law cannot be mistaken. Therefore, neither can conscience. 


Basil says that conscience is a natural judgment.18° But a natural judgment cannot be 
mistaken, as is clear from the case of the first indemonstrable principles, which human beings 
know by natural judgment. Therefore, conscience cannot be mistaken. 

But to the contrary: In John 16, the Lord says to his disciples: The hour is coming when everyone 


who kills you will think that they are offering service to God.!8! But that is just a mistake of 
conscience. Therefore, conscience can be mistaken. 


Answer: As the word itself indicates, “conscience” means the application 
of a person’s knowledge or awareness to the person’s own particular acts. 
Indeed, all of a person’s knowledge can be applied to the person’s own acts. 
This includes memory, as when a person’s conscience testifies that the 
person did or did not do something. It also includes universal or particular 
knowledge, which can make a person aware that something should or 
should not be done. That is why we say that our conscience impels or 
impedes us. 

Now, if we consider all the different kinds of human awareness, clearly 
some of them can be mistaken while others cannot. Our natural awareness 
of first principles (both speculative and practical) cannot be mistaken. Take, 
for instance, the principle “Every whole is greater than one of its parts” or 
“No one should be treated unjustly.” But other more particular kinds of 
awareness can be mistaken in various ways. This includes the awareness of 
our sensitive part, of our lower reason (which is about human matters), and 
of our higher reason (which is about divine matters). 

Clearly, then, a mistake can arise in the application of various kinds of 
human awareness whenever any of that awareness is itself mistaken, just as 
an argument’s conclusion can be false whenever any of its premises is false. 
Even though there are no mistakes in our awareness of the first principles of 
natural law, mistakes are still possible about other principles of human or 
divine law, and thus a person’s conscience can be mistaken accordingly. For 
instance, heretics whose conscience tells them never to take an oath clearly 
have a mistaken conscience, since they wrongly believe that every oath is 
against a commandment of God, but they are not mistaken in thinking that 
nothing against a divine commandment should ever be done. 

1. So, to the first objection: Particular principles get their power to entail 
a conclusion from the first universal principles. Hence, their conclusion is 


attributed primarily to those first principles as an effect is attributed to its 

first cause. In the same way, the power of conscience depends primarily 

upon the principles of natural law as self-evident and first known. Hence, 

conscience is called a natural law or a natural judgment for the same reason. 
2. That makes the reply to the second objection clear. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. A mistaken conscience does not seem 
to bind under pain of sin: 


1. As Augustine says in chapter 22 of his book Against Faustus, every sin is against eternal law, 


which is God’s law.!82 But sometimes a mistaken conscience forbids something that is not 
against God’s law. This is clearly the case with heretics whose mistaken conscience forbids 
them from taking oaths or eating meat or drinking wine. Hence, it is not a sin for them to do 
such things against their conscience. Therefore, a mistaken conscience does not bind under 
pain of sin. 

2. Sometimes a mistaken conscience tells a person to do something against God’s law. For 
instance, a heretic’s mistaken conscience tells him to preach against the Catholic faith. But 
doing something against God’s law is a mortal sin. If it were also a mortal sin to do something 
against one’s mistaken conscience, then such a heretic would commit sin either way, whether 
he preached against God’s law or not. But then he would be left with no permissible options, 
which is unacceptable. For then the way of salvation would not be open to him, although it is 
supposed to be open to everyone who repents in this life. Therefore, a mistaken conscience 
does not bind. 

But to the contrary: The gloss on the verse Whatever is not done out of faith is a sin of Romans 14 
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says that those who act against their conscience pave their way to Gehenna. 
Answer: Although an act gets its nature from its object, its nature does 
not come from its object’s matter, but from its object’s formal aspect. 
Seeing a stone, for instance, does not get its nature from the stone as a 
stone, but as something colored, which is the essential object of sight. Now, 
every human act has the nature of guilt or merit insofar as it is willed, and 
the object of the will—its proper formal aspect—is an apprehended good. 
Hence, a human act is judged virtuous or vicious because of the 
apprehended good at which the will essentially aims, not because of the 
act’s material object. If a man kills his servant, for instance, but believes 
that he is killing his father, then he is guilty of the sin of patricide. But if a 
hunter has done his due diligence, and thinks he is killing a deer, but 
accidentally kills his father, then he is innocent of the crime of patricide. 


So, take something that is not itself against God’s law, such as picking up 
a stick off the ground or taking an oath. Now, suppose that a person’s 
conscience mistakenly apprehends it as being against God’s law, and the 
person’s will then aims at it accordingly. Such a person’s will is clearly 
aimed at something against God’s law, essentially and formally speaking, 
even though its matter is not against God’s law, and in fact may even be in 
accord with God’s law. Hence, such a person clearly shows contempt for 
God’s law, and necessarily sins as a result. 

Accordingly, conscience is always binding, whether it is mistaken or not, 
and whether it is a question of things evil in themselves or morally neutral. 
Therefore, it is a sin to act against one’s conscience. 

1. So, to the first objection: If such heretics took an oath against the 
protests of their mistaken conscience, then they would not do anything 
against God’s law materially speaking, but they would do something against 
God’s law formally speaking, as we just explained. 

2. To the second objection: If a person’s conscience tells the person to do 
something against God’s law, then the person commits sin by not doing it, 
and also commits sin by doing it. Ignorance of the law does not excuse one 
from sin, except when the ignorance is invincible, as is the case with insane 
and demented people, who are completely excused from sin. Yet it does not 
follow that the person is left with no permissible options absolutely 
speaking, but only in a certain respect, since the person can still correct the 
mistake of conscience and avoid sin by obeying God’s law. Nor is it 
unacceptable for a person to be left with no permissible options in such 
cases. A priest in a state of sin, for example, under an obligation to say 
mass, will commit a sin by saying mass, and also by not saying mass. But 
he is not left with absolutely no permissible options, since he can still 
repent and say mass without sinning. It is just like syllogisms: grant one 
unacceptable proposition, and others will follow, as it says in book I of the 
Physics.'*4 


Question 13 


The next questions were about penance. 


There were two such questions: (1) If a priest says to a penitent, 
“Whatever good you do will be for the forgiveness of your sins,” is that 
satisfaction sacramental? and (2) If a man fails to say the divine office when 
he is obligated to do so, can another penance be imposed on him for such an 
omission, or should he be required to redo what he failed to do? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems that the satisfaction just 
described would not be sacramental: 


Sacramental satisfaction requires one to do something. But someone whose satisfaction was 
imposed in the way described would not be required to do anything. Therefore, it seems that 
such satisfaction would not be sacramental. 

But to the contrary: Satisfaction seems to be sacramental when one is not required to do anything 
else once it has been done. But a penitent whose satisfaction was imposed by a priest in the 
way described would not be required to do anything else, since the penitent was not told to do 
anything else. Therefore, such satisfaction would be sacramental. 


Answer: Answering this question requires four distinctions. First, realize 
that sinners owe satisfaction for two reasons: because of what the priest 
requires of them, and because of the sin committed. Hence, if a priest 
imposes a Satisfaction on a penitent less than the amount required by the 
sin, then even accounting for the forgiveness granted by the power of the 
keys and the penitent’s prior contrition, the penitent will still be obligated to 
do something more, which will have to be done in purgatory if it is not done 
in this life. On the other hand, if a priest imposes a penance greater than the 
penitent’s own obligation, again adjusting for the forgiveness granted by 
virtue of the keys and the penitent’s prior contrition, the penitent is still 
obligated to do what the priest requires, if possible. 

Second, realize that doing what the priest requires helps the penitent for 
two reasons: because of what the penitent does, and also because of the 
power of the keys. The satisfaction required by the priest who grants 
absolution is a part of repentance. Hence, the power of the keys clearly 
works through it, so that doing such a thing helps a person make up for sins 
more than if the person had chosen to do the same thing alone. Third, 
realize that satisfaction helps with two things: it helps sinners make up for 
past sins, and helps them avoid future sins. When a person fasts, for 


instance, it serves as a remedy against future concupiscence of the flesh. 
Fourth, realize that a priest can impose a satisfaction on a penitent either of 
the priest’s own choosing or of someone else’s. 

Now, since a priest can impose a satisfaction on a penitent that someone 
else chooses, it can also be of the penitent’s own choosing. He might say, 
for instance: “Do this if you can, but if you cannot, then do that.” It seems 
the same when the priest says: Whatever good you do will be for the 
forgiveness of your sins. It seems appropriate enough for the priest to avoid 
overwhelming the penitent with a heavy burden of satisfaction. Just as a 
little fire can easily be extinguished by piling too much wood on top of it, 
the penitent’s little feelings of contrition that have only just been aroused 
can easily be extinguished by a heavy burden, leaving the sinner totally 
hopeless. Hence, it would be better for the priest to tell the penitent how 
much penance the sins require, but only to impose on the penitent 
something the penitent can manage to bear, so that after doing it the 
penitent will become able to do the rest, which the priest would not have 
tried to impose. Then whatever the penitent does beyond that express 
requirement will have more power to make up for the penitent’s past sins 
because of the general requirement the priest imposed: Whatever good you 
do will be for the forgiveness of your sins. (Hence, it is good that so many 
priests are in the habit of saying this.) But it will not have more power to 
serve aS a remedy against future sins. Therefore, such satisfaction is 
Sacramental, since it makes up for the sin committed, given the power of the 
keys. 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems that a man who failed to say 
the divine office should be required to redo it: 


When people are bound to fulfill a specific obligation, they cannot be freed without fulfilling that 
very obligation. So, if a man is bound to fulfill the obligation to say the divine office, he cannot 
be absolved without fulfilling that obligation. 


But to the contrary: Penances are arbitrary.!®° Therefore, a priest can impose any penance he 
chooses for such a sin of omission. 


Answer: All the hours of the divine office have this in common: they are 
for the praise of God and the suffrages of the faithful. Yet the hours of the 
office are distinguished from each other by their various times and places, 
since it is reasonable for God to be praised in various ways suited to various 
times and places. 

Hence, just as we should make sure that the divine office is said in a 
suitable place, we should make sure that it is said at a suitable time. But we 
could not make sure of this if we had to require a man to say the hours that 
he failed to say. For then during compline he might say, Now that the 
daylight fills the sky, or during Eastertide he might say the office for the 
Lord’s passion, which is ridiculous. Therefore, it seems that a man who 
failed to say the divine office should not be required to repeat the same 
hours; he should be required to say something else in praise of God, such as 
the seven psalms, or one psalter, or something longer, depending on how 
much he missed. 

So, to the first objection: Since the time for that office has passed, it is 
impossible to fulfill that obligation at the required time. Thus, since it 
cannot be done, some other penance should be imposed on him instead. 


Question 14 


The next questions were about purely bodily creatures. 

There were two such questions: (1) Is a rainbow in the clouds a sign that 
there will not be a flood? and (2) Is it possible to prove demonstratively that 
the world is not eternal? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems that a rainbow in the clouds is 
not a sign that there will not be a flood: 


1. What occurs by natural necessity does not seem to have been instituted to signify anything. 
But a rainbow arises in the clouds by necessity due to the reflection of sunlight off of moist 
clouds. Therefore, a rainbow does not seem to signify that there will not be a flood. 

2. These sorts of things that appear in the air—rainbows, halos (i.e., circles of sunlight and 
moonlight), and other such things—are mainly a result of water vapor in the air, which leads 
to rain, which causes a flood. Therefore, the appearance of a rainbow is more a sign that there 
will be a flood, than that there will not be a flood. 

3. If arainbow is a sign that there will not be a flood, then it is either a sign that there will never 
be a flood again or a sign that there will not be a flood for a certain amount of time. If it is a 
sign that there will never be a flood again, then it only needs to appear once. If it is a sign that 
there will not be a flood for a certain amount of time, then it must be for a set amount of time, 
which cannot be determined by the authority of scripture or by human reasoning. Hence, in 
either case it is pointless to give such a sign. 

But to the contrary: Genesis 8 says: I shall set my bow in the clouds, and it will be a sign of the 


covenant between me and the earth.!®8© Then it says: And the waters will never again become 
a flood to destroy all flesh.187 

Answer: When it comes to the things said in the Old Testament, the first 
thing we have to maintain is their literal truth. But since the Old Testament 
is a figure of the New, many of the things set down in the Old Testament are 
said in a way that signifies something else figuratively. 

Now, many causes of things remain hidden, while their effects lie open. 
Hence, such effects are used to signify their causes. So, realize that the 
efficient cause of rain is the sun, and its material cause is the water and 
water vapor that rises from the earth under the sun’s influence. Now, these 
two things can be related in one of three ways. Sometimes the sun’s heat 
overpowers the vapor and dries it out, in which case rain cannot result. 
Hence it does not rain in Egypt and in other places that hot. Rain is also less 
frequent in summer, when the sun is nearer, and more frequent in winter. 
But sometimes the sun’s influence has the opposite effect of increasing the 
amount of vapor so much that it is unable to dry it out. In that case, there is 
an overabundance of rain, which is the cause of floodwaters. Yet sometimes 
they are related in a middle way: the sun’s influence not only raises the 
vapor, but also conquers it, so that it does not increase the amount of it to 
the point of causing a flood, and yet does not dry out the vapor so much that 
rain cannot result either. 

Now, this middle relationship or arrangement between vapor and the sun 
is what causes a rainbow, which does not appear when vapor is completely 
dried out, or when the air has such an overabundance of it. Hence, a 


rainbow is a sign that there will not be a flood, since it results from a cause 
that is incompatible with a flood. That is why scripture uses this way of 
speaking, since a rainbow signifies Christ, who protects us from spiritual 
floods. 

1. So, to the first objection: A rainbow arises naturally from causes that 
are incompatible with a flood. Thus, it is appropriate to call a rainbow a 
sign that there will not be a flood. 

2. To the second objection: A rainbow can signify rain, but not the 
overabundance of rain that causes a flood. 

3. To the third objection: When a rainbow appears it signifies that there 
will not be a flood for as long as vapor and the sun are in that same 
relationship. Hence, its frequent appearance is not superfluous. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems possible to prove 
demonstratively that the world is not eternal: 


1. If the world were eternal, then we could not possibly count the number of years from the 
beginning of the world. But this very number is inscribed on the paschal candle. So, if the 
world were eternal, the paschal candle could not be blessed in church. 

2. Epacts are calculated based on the extension of the lunar years beyond the solar years. But 
such extension could not be calculated if the world were eternal. Hence, the world is not 
eternal. Therefore, it is possible to demonstrate that the world is not eternal. 

But to the contrary: Matters of faith cannot be demonstrated, since faith is of things not seen, as it 


says in Hebrews 11./88 But it is an article of faith that the world was created with a beginning 
in time. Hence the prophecies of Moses say: In the beginning God created heaven and 


earth, 189 as Gregory notes in his first homily on Ezekiel. 190 Therefore, it is not possible to 
prove demonstratively that the world is not eternal. 


Answer: Things that are up to God’s sheer will are impossible to prove 
demonstratively, since no one knows the things of God except the Spirit of 
God, as 1 Corinthians 2 says.'?! Yet the creation of the world depends on no 
other cause than God’s will alone. Hence, things about the beginning of the 
world are impossible to prove demonstratively. Instead, such things are held 
by faith alone, as they have been revealed prophetically by the Holy Spirit. 
Hence after the words just quoted the Apostle adds: But God has revealed 
them to us by his Spirit.'9* 


Moreover, we should be extremely wary of anyone presuming to offer 
demonstrations of matters of faith, for two reasons. First, because doing so 
detracts from the excellence of the faith, whose truth surpasses all human 
reasoning. As Ecclesiasticus 3 says: Many things beyond human 
understanding have been shown to you.'*? Whereas things that can be 
proven demonstratively do not surpass human reasoning. Second, because 
many of the arguments offered for them are silly, which gives nonbelievers 
cause to laugh at us, thinking that we believe the matters of faith for such 
reasons. 

This is clearly illustrated by the first two arguments, which are ridiculous 
and have no force. 

1. The first argument about the paschal candle has nothing but the 
strength of authority. But arguments from authority are not demonstrative 
proofs; they only lead to belief or opinion. And, anyway, the authority of 
sacred scripture is much greater than that of the paschal candle, especially 
considering that the paschal candle can be blessed without inscribing the 
world’s years on it. Such an inscription is not necessary for the paschal 
candle. Hence in many places it is not customary to inscribe anything on the 
candle. 

2. The second argument is ridiculous as well. The extension of the lunar 
years beyond the solar years is not calculated from the beginning of the 
world; it is calculated from some fixed point—when the sun and moon are 
opposed, for example, or when they align, or something like that—just like 
every other astronomical calculation. 
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Quodlibet VI 


There were questions about God, about angels, about human beings, and 
about purely bodily creatures. 


Question 1 


Article 1 


There was one question about God: Is the one divine essence counted in 
addition to each one of the divine persons? 
It seems not: 


There are three divine persons. So, if the one divine essence were counted in addition to each one 
of the divine persons, then God would be a quaternity, which is heretical. Therefore, the one 
divine essence is not counted in addition to each one of the divine persons. 

But to the contrary: If the one divine essence were completely identical to each one of the divine 
persons, and not counted in addition to each, then we could attribute the latter to whatever we 
attributed the former. But we attribute the one divine essence to the three persons, since we say 
that the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit are one God. Hence, we could also attribute one 
person to them, saying that the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit are one person, which is 
obviously false. 


Answer: Each thing is one insofar as it exists. Hence, existent and one 
are convertible.! Yet each thing exists through its form. Hence, each thing 
is one through its form. That is why the comparison of form to form is the 
Same as the comparison of one to one. Now, God is formally God through 
the divine essence, whereas the proper character of each divine person is 
like a form constituting that person, which is really distinct from every 
other person because of their relative opposition. Yet the proper character of 
each divine person is not really distinct from the divine essence; otherwise, 
God would be composite and would have accidents, since everything 
outside a thing’s essence is accidental to it. Instead, the difference between 


the proper character of each divine person and the divine essence is a matter 
of how we think and speak about them. For we talk about the divine essence 
absolutely, but about the proper character of each person in a relative way. 
Clearly, then, the one divine essence is not counted in addition to each one 
of the divine persons as if they were distinct in reality, but only in the way 
that we think about them. 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 

1. The first objection is based on making a real distinction, which does 
not apply to the one divine essence and each one of the divine persons. 
Hence, God is not a quaternity. 

2. The second objection is based on the difference in our way of thinking 
and speaking about them, which is how we can say that the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Spirit are one God, but not one person. 


Question 2 


The next two questions were about angels. The first was about their action: 
(1) Do they do whatever they do by a command of their will? The second 
was about their location: (2) Can they be on the top of the empyrean heaven 
(which was also asked about glorified bodies)? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. An angel does not seem to do whatever 
it does by a command of its will: 


1. The will is related in the same way to things near and far. So, if an angel acted by a mere 
command of its will, then when an angel did something, it would make no difference whether 
the thing it affected was near or far. Thus, it would never need to come down from heaven to 
earth in order to do things here, which is contrary to the tradition of sacred scripture. 

2. One or many makes no difference to the will: a person can want to move one thing, and can 
want to move many things, or even the whole universe. So, if an angel acted just by a 
command of its will, then it could even move the whole universe. But that is impossible, since 
an angel is part of the universe. Therefore, an angel does not act just by a command of its will. 

But to the contrary: Every action is performed with some power. But an angel’s only powers are 

intellect and will, and the intellect only acts because of the will. Therefore, an angel performs 
every action by a command of its will. 


Answer: Every action that a thing performs derives from the form of the 
thing’s nature. Even when accidental forms are the source of a thing’s 
actions, the actions still trace back to the agent’s specific form as their first 
source. The action of fire’s heat, for instance, traces back to the substantial 
form of fire as its first source; that is the source of all the proper accidents 
of fire. Hence, there must be a difference between the actions of a thing 
with a simple nature, and the actions of a thing with a composite nature. If a 
thing had a simple nature, then all of its actions would be proper to it and 
performed in its nature’s own way, which is not true of a thing with a 
composite nature. Every action of fire is proper to the nature of fire, but a 
knife set on fire has an action that is unrelated to the proper nature of fire, 
namely cutting. 

The same point applies to spiritual substances as well. For the human 
soul is not wholly intellectual; it has an intellect by participation. Hence, it 
has powers and actions unrelated to its intellectual nature, which is 
especially clear with the powers and actions related to the vegetative soul. 
But an angel has a wholly intellectual nature, and thus all its actions must 
be intellectual. Hence in chapter 4 of The Divine Names, blessed Dionysius 
says that angels have intellectual natures and powers and activities.* But the 
intellect only acts by means of the will, since the movement of the will is an 
inclination that follows upon the intellect’s awareness of a form. Hence, an 
angel must do whatever it does by a command of its will. 

Notice, however, that a thing’s power goes between its essence and its 
activity, and hence its power and activity must be proportional to its 
essence. So, a higher angel with a more excellent essence will also have 
greater power, not only to think but also to affect external things. That is 
why an angel’s action is limited to certain effects, since its power and 
essence are limited. 

1. So, to the first objection: The action of an angel’s will is rooted in its 
essence, which is the source of its power and activity. But a mover must be 
together with the moveable thing that it moves, as shown in book VII of the 
Physics.° Hence, an angel’s substance must somehow be joined with the 
things that it moves. 

2. To the second objection: Since the action of its will is limited by the 
state of its essence, an angel does not have to be able to do everything it 


wants. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems that an angel cannot be on 
the top of the empyrean heaven: 


1. Anselm says that nothing can be in nothing.“ But there is nothing outside the empyrean 


heaven. Therefore, an angel cannot be on the top of the empyrean heaven, since it would then 
be outside the empyrean heaven. 

2. It seems that a glorified body cannot be there either. For every body has to be in a place, and 
there is no place outside the empyrean heaven. Therefore, a glorified body cannot be outside 
the empyrean heaven. 

But to the contrary: If an angel and a glorified body cannot be there, that is either because they 
cannot go up there, or because they cannot get as deep as the empyrean heaven, or because 
they need a place to contain them, or because they need some external support. But all of these 
obstacles are removed by the perfection of the glorified body, and much more so by the state of 
angels. Therefore, an angel and a glorified body can be on the top of the empyrean heaven. 


Answer: To see the answer to this question, consider the two most 
probable opinions about place among the ancients. One of these opinions 
was that place is a certain space or set of dimensions existing in their own 
right. If this opinion were true, then a body would require a place, since a 
body is a thing with dimensions, and must then occupy some dimensions. 
But the Philosopher disproves this opinion about place in book IV of the 
Physics.° The other opinion is his own, which is that place is the surface of 
the body that contains a thing. Of course, it is not the surface of the body 
that directly contains a thing. Otherwise, a body at rest would not always be 
in the same place, for example if a man stood in a constantly flowing river 
and there was always a new surface of water surrounding him. Instead, the 
surface of the body that directly contains a thing constitutes a place by its 
relationship to the first container. Hence, a place is considered the same 
when it has the same position relative to the first container, which is why 
place is unmovable, according to the Philosopher.® 

Now, on this second opinion, which is true, a body’s need to be in a place 
comes from its dependence on the first container. (That is why the first 
container is not itself in a place, except incidentally and with respect to its 
parts, as the Philosopher says in book IV of the Physics.’) But an angel 
does not depend on the first container, nor does a glorified body, which is 


perfected by a soul blessed by the enjoyment of God. Hence, a glorified 
body and an angel have no need of any bodily place, which is why nothing 
prevents a glorified body or an angel from being on the top of the empyrean 
heaven. 

1. So, to the first objection: That saying of Anselm should be read with 
the force of an affirmation: it is not possible for something to be in nothing 
as in a container. But that reading lends no support to the intended 
conclusion. 

2. To the second objection: That argument only works for a body that 
depends on the first container. 


Question 3 


The next questions were about human beings. The first were on spiritual 
matters. The second were on bodily ones. The first questions on spiritual 
matters were about sacraments, the second were about virtues, and the third 
were about sins. 

The questions on sacraments were both about baptism. The first was 
about the necessity of baptism: (1) If a boy is born in a waterless desert, and 
dies without being baptized, can he be saved by his mother’s faith? The 
second was about an impediment to marriage stemming from baptism: (2) If 
a Christian man baptizes a Jewish woman, whom he had promised to marry 
if she were baptized, does he then consummate marriage if he knows her in 
the flesh afterward? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems that a boy who is born in the 
desert can be saved by the faith of his parents without being baptized: 


1. Faith is no less efficacious in the time of grace than in the time of natural law. But children 


were saved by the faith of their parents in the time of natural law, as Gregory says.2 
Therefore, the same is true now in the time of grace. 
2. Christ has not narrowed the way of salvation for human beings, since he says in John 10: I 


came that they might have life and have it more abundantly.2 But some children were saved 
by the faith of their parents before Christ came. Therefore, the same is true, and much more 
so, now that Christ has come. 
But to the contrary: In John 3, the Lord says: Unless a man is born of water and the Holy Spirit, he 
10 


cannot enter the kingdom of heaven. 

Answer: No one can be liberated from the damnation the human race 
incurred for the sin of our first parent except by being incorporated into 
Christ like a member into its head, since he alone is free of that damnation. 

Now, this incorporation can happen in three ways. The first way is by 
receiving baptism. As Galatians 3 says: All of you who were baptized in 
Christ have put on Christ.!' The second way is by shedding blood for 
Christ’s sake, since that conforms a person to Christ’s passion, which is 
where baptism gets its power. Hence Revelation 7 says that martyrs have 
washed their robes in the blood of the lamb.'* The third way is by faith and 
love. As Proverbs 15 says: By mercy and faith sins are cleansed.'* And as 
Acts 15 says: He cleansed their hearts by faith.‘* For Christ dwells in our 
hearts by faith, as Ephesians 3 says.'° Hence baptism is called the 
sacrament of faith. Accordingly, there are three kinds of baptism: by water, 
by the spirit, and by blood. The latter two have the force of baptism by 
water, as long as one intends to receive such a baptism, and is only kept 
from doing so by necessity, and not by contempt for religion. 

Now, children who are not yet able to use their reason clearly cannot be 
moved by faith and love, nor can they intend to receive baptism. Hence, 
they can only be saved by the baptism of blood, if they are killed for 
Christ’s sake, which not only makes them Christians, but also martyrs, as 
Augustine says of the Holy Innocents.!© 

Clearly, then, the boy who dies in the desert without being baptized does 
not achieve salvation. 

1. So, to the first objection: According to some people, just having 
parents moved by faith was not enough for children to be saved in the time 
of natural law; their faith also had to be declared externally with a sensible 
sign. Hence, on this opinion, the requirements for salvation then were no 


different than they are now, except that now the sensible sign has been 
specified, whereas before the sensible sign was left unspecified and could 
thus be chosen at will. But other people are of the opinion that just being 
moved by faith in connection with the child’s salvation was enough for the 
child’s salvation. And though the power of faith has not now decreased, the 
degree of salvation has increased. For Christ now leads those who are saved 
immediately into the kingdom of heaven, which was not the case then. 
Hence, it is not inappropriate for this to require something more, namely 
baptism, as John 3 says.!7 

2. To the second objection: Christ has widened the way of salvation for 
human beings by opening for them the door to eternal life, which had been 
closed by the sin of the first human being. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. Marriage does not seem possible 
between a Christian man and a Jewish woman whom he baptized and then 
knew in the flesh after promising to marry her: 


Cause XXX, q.1 of the Decretum says that a priest’s son cannot take a girl that his father baptized 


as his wife.18 Much less, then, could he have her as his wife if he baptized her himself. 
Therefore, if a Christian man baptized a Jewish woman, he could not take her as his wife. 

But to the contrary: By law, when people unite in the flesh after promising to contract marriage 
with words in the future tense, they are presumed married by a presumption of law, which does 


not admit of counter-evidence.!? But that is exactly what happened in the case in question. 
Therefore, they are truly married. 


Answer: Spiritual affinity impedes the contracting of marriage and 
dissolves a matriage already contracted. Now, when a Christian man 
baptizes a Jewish woman, they clearly contract a spiritual affinity, since she 
becomes his spiritual daughter. Hence, they are not married thereafter, even 
if they explicitly contract marriage with words in the present tense, and 
even if they unite in the flesh afterward. 

That makes the reply to the contrary objection clear. For that presumption 
of law is only meant to apply when there are no intervening impediments to 
matriage. 


Question 4 


The next questions were about virtues. The first was about faith: (1) Is the 
certain adherence of a heretic or of a bad Catholic an act of the virtue of 
faith? The second related to religion or worship. The third related to charity. 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. The certain adherence of a heretic or of 
a bad Catholic seems to be an act of the virtue of faith: 


1. As the Philosopher says in book III of the Ethics, there are three things in the soul: powers, 


feelings, and dispositions.22 Now, adhering with certainty cannot be attributed to a power, 
since such adherence merits reward or punishment, whereas powers cannot merit either. Yet it 
cannot relate to feelings, since they are a matter of our sense-appetite, which cannot reach out 
and grasp divine truth. Hence, it must relate to a disposition. But the disposition to which 
certain adherence relates is the virtue of faith. Therefore, the certain adherence of a heretic or 
of a bad Catholic is an act of faith. 

2. Whatever acts like something else seems to act in virtue of the same thing as it does. But 
heretics who adhere to their beliefs with certainty act like those with faith. For they believe 
that they have right faith to the extent that their adherence is certain. Therefore, they act in 
virtue of that same faith, and thus their certain adherence seems to be an act of the virtue of 
faith. 

3. The stability of the whole spiritual edifice depends upon faith. As Matthew 7 says: The floods 
came, and the winds blew, but they could not move it, for it had been founded on a stable rock 


—namely faith.2! But adhering with certainty is a matter of spiritual stability. Therefore, it is 
an act of the virtue of faith. 
But to the contrary: What does not exist cannot act. But the virtue of faith does not exist in a 
heretic or in a bad Catholic. Therefore, their adherence with certainty cannot be an act of the 
virtue of faith. 


Answer: It is a mistake to treat something common to many things as if 
it were proper to one of them. Yet adhering with certainty is not proper to 
the virtue of faith. First, because it applies to all intellectual virtues— 
wisdom, knowledge, and understanding. Second, because it applies not only 
to true faith, but also to false faith. Like an opinion, faith is either true or 
false, and a person does not cling any less firmly to falsehood than to truth, 
as the Philosopher says in book VII of the Ethics.** Third, because adhering 
with certainty does not always arise from a disposition. A person can firmly 
assent to truth or falsehood at will before having a disposition to do so. 


Fourth, because adhering with certainty does not only apply to well-formed 
faith (which is a virtue), but also to unformed faith (which is not a virtue). 

Therefore, the certain adherence of a heretic is an act of false faith, and 
that of a bad Catholic is an act of unformed faith. Thus, neither is an act of 
the virtue of faith. 

1. So, to the first objection: That division of things in the soul is about the 
sources of its activities. For each of the soul’s activities derives either from 
a feeling, or a disposition, or a bare power. Now, adhering with certainty 
cannot derive from a feeling. In the case of a bad Catholic, however, it 
derives from the disposition of unformed faith, and in the case of a heretic it 
derives either from the disposition of bad faith, or from a bare power, which 
is the case at the beginning before such a disposition is acquired. For we 
cannot say that bad faith is an infused disposition. 

As for powers not meriting reward or punishment, if all that means is that 
we do not merit reward or punishment just by having powers, then it is true. 
But if it means that a bare power cannot be a source of meriting reward or 
punishment, then that is true of meriting reward, which is impossible 
without grace, but it is not true of meriting punishment, otherwise a person 
would not merit punishment by beginning to sin before acquiring the 
vicious disposition to do so. 

2. To the second objection: There are two ways for one thing to act like 
another. One way is by being truly like it, in which case the one truly acts 
like the other in virtue of the same thing as it does. But another way is by 
merely appearing to be like it, in which case the one only appears to act in 
virtue of the same thing as the other does. That is the case with heretics. 
Hence, a heretic’s certain adherence is an act of merely apparent faith, not 
of true faith. 

3. To the third objection: Just as the stability of the spiritual edifice 
depends upon true faith, the stability of the diabolical edifice derives from 
false faith. 


Question 5 


The next four questions were about worship or religion. 


The first was about celebrating feasts: (1) Are we allowed to celebrate 
the feast of our Lady’s conception? The second was about discharging 
duties: (2) If a cleric at a school has a benefice with or without the 
responsibility to care for souls, is he bound to say the office of the dead? 
The third was about distributing benefices: (3) Is a bishop bound to give a 
benefice to the better man? The fourth was about tithing: (4) Is a poor 
person bound to give tithes to a rich priest? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. We seem allowed to celebrate the feast 
of our Lady’s conception: 


If we are not allowed to do so, that could only be because she was conceived in original sin. But 
she was not conceived in original sin, it seems, since the blessed Virgin was made the dwelling 


place of God in a unique way.2? Hence, she had to be uniquely prepared for this. But she was 
not uniquely prepared in her body, which was conceived by sexual intercourse. Nor was she 
uniquely prepared in her soul, since other people are supposed to have been sanctified in the 
womb as well. Hence, it follows that she was uniquely prepared by being kept free from 
original sin. Thus, we are allowed to celebrate her conception. 

But to the contrary: Only Christ had the privilege of being conceived without original sin. Hence, 
the blessed Virgin was not so conceived. Thus, we should not celebrate her conception. 


Answer: There are two questions here, the main one and a related one, 
which has to be answered first—namely, was the blessed Virgin conceived 
with original sin? 

Realize, then, that each person contracts original sin from having been in 
Adam by the seminal principle, as Augustine says in his Literal 
Commentary on Genesis.** Now, everyone who not only received their 
flesh from him, but also descended and originated from him in the natural 
way, was in Adam by the seminal principle. Yet that is how the blessed 
Virgin descended from Adam, since she was born of sexual intercourse just 
like everyone else. Hence, she was conceived with original sin, and is 
included in the universal judgment the Apostle makes in Romans 5: In 
whom all sinned.” Christ is the only exception to that universal judgment, 
since he was not in Adam by virtue of the seminal principle. If that applied 
to anyone other than Christ, they would not need to be redeemed by Christ. 
Yet we should not give the mother anything that would take away honor 


from the son, who is the savior of all men, as the Apostle says in 1 Timothy 
4.26 

Now, even though the blessed Virgin was conceived in original sin, she is 
still believed to have been sanctified in the womb before birth. Hence, 
different ecclesial customs arose around the celebration of her conception. 
The Roman Church and many others, considering that the Virgin was 
conceived in original sin, do not celebrate the feast of her conception. But 
other churches, considering that the Virgin was sanctified in the womb, yet 
not knowing quite when, do celebrate her conception. For she is believed to 
have been sanctified right after her conception and the infusion of her soul. 
Hence, that celebration should not refer to her conception because of her 
conception, but because of her sanctification. 

Accordingly, our Lady’s conception should not be celebrated because she 
was conceived without original sin, since that undermines the fact that she 
was uniquely prepared by receiving the very richest gift of grace in her 
sanctification. For she was not only cleansed from original sin, but also kept 
free from all sin (both mortal and venial) for her whole life, as Anselm 
says.~/ 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. A cleric with a benefice who lives at 
a school seems bound to say the office of the dead: 


A person who receives someone else’s temporal goods is bound to pay them back with spiritual 
ones. But such a cleric receives goods that belonged to the dead. Therefore, he is bound to say 
the office of the dead for them. 

But to the contrary: A person who receives less, is bound less. But a cleric who lives in a school 
receives less than those who reside in a church and receive daily offerings. Therefore, he is not 
bound to say the office of the dead as they are. 


Answer: By virtue of being a cleric, and especially by having received 
holy orders, a cleric is bound to say the canonical hours. For such men are 
particularly charged with the praise of God. As Isaiah 43 says: Everyone 
who calls upon my name, I have created for my praise.*® Furthermore, 
when a cleric has a benefice in a particular church, he is bound to say the 
office in that church’s own way. Sometimes the office of the dead is part of 
the ordinary office said in a church. For instance, the whole Church says the 


office for the dead on All Souls’ Day. Beyond that, any given church has its 
Own particular customs, perhaps saying the office of the dead ordinarily 
once a week or at whatever other set time. Thus, a cleric with a benefice in 
a church is bound to say that office for the dead, even while living at a 
school. That is how he repays the dead whose goods he receives. Yet 
sometimes an extraordinary office of the dead is said in a church for some 
special reason, such as praying for a particular person or something like 
that. But a cleric living at a school is not bound to say that office of the 
dead. 
That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Article 3 


We turn, then, to the third question. It seems to be a sin for a bishop to give 
a benefice to a good man, if he passes over a better one: 


Those who act against their conscience pave their way to Gehenna.22 But the bishop who passes 
over a better man acts against his conscience. Therefore, he commits a mortal sin, thus paving 
his way to Gehenna. 

But to the contrary: By law, it is sufficient to give a benefice to a good man, if he is fit to serve in 


the Church. 


Answer: A man can be better in two ways. One way is to be better 
absolutely speaking—namely by being holier and thus having more charity. 
Another way is to be better for something. Now, sometimes a man can be 
better absolutely speaking, and yet not be better for a benefice, perhaps 
because another man could better assist the church with his wise judgment, 
or with the help of his strength, or because he has served in that church 
before. Accordingly, a bishop is not always bound to give a benefice to the 
better man absolutely speaking; rather, he is bound to give it to the better 
man for that benefice. Yet he cannot prefer one man to another without a 
reason. If his reason has to do with the honor of God and the good of the 
church, then the man is in fact better for the benefice. But if his reason has 
nothing to do with such things, then he is showing preferential treatment, 
which is even more serious when it is done in divine matters. Hence the 
gloss of Augustine on the verse Have a seat here, etc., of James 2 says: If 
we apply the difference between sitting and standing to honors in the 


Church, I do not consider it a trivial sin to show preferential treatment 
while holding the faith of the Lord of glory. Who can stand to see a rich 
man given a seat of honor in the Church, while a holier and more 
knowledgeable poor man is passed over ??! 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Article 4 


We turn, then, to the fourth question. A poor person does not seem bound to 
give tithes to a rich priest: 


1. Tithing was established to support the Church’s ministers. But a rich priest has other means of 
support. Therefore, such a priest should not be given tithes, especially not by a poor person. 

2. In many places people do not tithe at all, which their prelates would surely correct if people 
were bound to tithe by the necessity of divine law. Therefore, poor people especially do not 
seem bound to give tithes to rich priests. 

But to the contrary: 


1. In Matthew 23, the Lord says: You ought to have done these things—viz. justice and truth— 


without failing to do those—viz. the things related to paying tithes. 22 


2. 33 


In Luke 18, the Pharisee says: I pay tithes on all that I possess. 

Answer: As the Philosopher says in book V of the Ethics, with justice 
the mean is determined not only relative to us, as with other virtues, but 
also by the thing itself.°+ With other virtues we take account of the various 
conditions that people are in, which can change the mean for them. A lot of 
food for one person, for instance, is a little or a moderate amount for 
someone else. But with justice the mean does not change with the various 
conditions that people are in; it is only determined by the amount of the 
thing itself. A person who buys something, for instance, only has to pay 
what the thing is worth, whether the person selling it is rich or poor. Paying 
debts is an act of justice as well. Hence, paying people what they are owed 
does not depend on whether they are rich or poor. 

Now, tithes are generally owed to priests according to natural law. For 
natural reason dictates that those who work for the people’s spiritual 
welfare should receive stipends for their support from the people. That is 
why the divine law ordains this in the New Testament as well. As 1 
Corinthians 9 says: The Lord commanded that those who proclaim the 


gospel should live by the gospel.*° Now, a judicial commandment of the 


Old Law fixed the amount for the people to give to God’s ministers— 
namely a tithe—and a statute of the Church requires the Christian people to 
give the same amount. Hence, priests are owed tithes both under natural law 
and under divine law, and also by a statute of the Church. Therefore, even if 
a priest is rich, a poor person is still bound to give him tithes. 

1. So, to the first objection: First, one could say that tithing was not only 
established to support the Church’s ministers, but also to support the poor, 
who ought to be provided for by the house of God. Hence Malachi 3 says: 
Bring in all the tithes, that there may be food in my house.*° Thus, a priest 
needs tithes, no matter how rich he is, since he has to provide not only for 
himself, but also for the poor. Second, one could say that the need to 
support ministers was indeed the reason that the Church established tithing, 
but when something is owed to a man by a statute of the Church, it is still 
owed to him, even if he is rich. 

2. To the second objection: It was praiseworthy of Paul not to exact the 
payment that he was owed for preaching the gospel in order to avoid 
hindering the gospel or scandalizing Christ’s faithful. And it was not a sin 
for people not to make the payment the Apostle was owed and had forgiven. 
Similarly, it is praiseworthy of the Church’s prelates not to exact tithes in 
places where they are afraid it would cause scandal because of being 
uncustomary. And it is not a sin for people not to give tithes in places where 
it is not customary. But it would still be a sin for people to obstinately 
refuse to give tithes when they are exacted. That is why priests do not exact 
tithes in such places, in order to prevent that sin. 


Question 6 


The next questions were about acts of charity. 

The first was about obedience: (1) Is it more meritorious to obey a 
religious superior or to do something at a brother’s request? The second 
related to alms. 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems more meritorious to obey a 
superior than to do something at a brother’s request: 


Being more demeritorious is the opposite of being more meritorious. But disobeying a superior is 
more demeritorious than declining a brother’s request. Therefore, obeying a superior is more 
meritorious than agreeing to a brother’s request. 

But to the contrary: Where there is greater humility, there is greater merit, since God gives grace 


to the humble, as James 4 says.2/ But it seems humbler for a man to submit to an equal by 
doing what he requests, than to submit to a superior by obeying him. Therefore, it seems more 
meritorious to do something at a brother’s request than to obey a superior. 


Answer: An act can be more meritorious in two ways. 

It can be more meritorious in one way because of the kind of action it is. 
An act is more meritorious in this way when it relates to a more excellent 
virtue. Now, clearly worship (serving God) is a more excellent virtue than 
beneficence (attending to our neighbor), just as loving God is more 
meritorious than loving our neighbor. Yet doing something at a brother’s 
request relates to friendship or beneficence (the love of neighbor), while 
obeying a superior as God’s minister relates to religion (the worship and 
love of God). Therefore, it is more meritorious to obey a religious superior 
or to keep a vow than to do something at a brother’s request. 

An act can be more meritorious in another way because it is done out of 
greater charity, even if it is less meritorious in kind. There is no denying 
that doing something at a brother’s request can be more meritorious in this 
way. 

Thus, we grant the first argument. 

To the objection made to the contrary: A man who does something at a 
brother’s request still does it of his own accord. Hence, it seems less 
humble than obeying a superior as such. 


Question 7 


The next questions were about alms. 
The first was about alms given by clerics. The second was about alms 
given on behalf of the dead. 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems to be a mortal sin for clerics not 
to generously give away their superfluous things as alms: 


1. The gloss on the verse He who has two coats, should give to him who has none of Luke 3 
says: This is a commandment to divide up two coats. Dividing one of them would leave both 


the giver and the receiver naked, since no one can be clothed with half a coat.°® But giving 
away one such coat means giving away the things that are superfluous to the necessities of 


life, as the same gloss makes clear,29 Hence, giving away superfluous things is a 
commandment. But violating a commandment is a mortal sin. Therefore, it is a mortal sin for 
aman not to give his superfluous things to the poor. 

2. Commandments are more obligatory than counsels. Now, giving away everything you have is 
only a counsel. But you are still obligated to give away everything in cases of dire need. So, 
even without such dire need, a man is bound to give his superfluous things to the poor, since 
doing so is a commandment. Therefore, not giving them away is a mortal sin. 

3. Anyone who uses up someone else’s things is bound to replace them. But the goods of clerics 
belong to the poor, as is made clear by the gloss on that verse of Isaiah 3: The spoil of the poor 


is in your house.49 Therefore, clerics who use up the Church’s goods unnecessarily are bound 
to replace them for the poor from another source, if they have one. 

4. It is a mortal sin for people to make themselves incapable of fulfilling their obligations. But 
superfluous spending makes clerics incapable of helping the poor, which they are obligated to 
do. Therefore, such spending seems to be a mortal sin. 

But to the contrary: Not giving away their superfluous things is the prevailing custom of the 

majority. 


Answer: Things seem different with inherited goods and with the 
Church’s goods. 

Like any person, a cleric is the true owner of the goods that he inherits or 
legitimately acquires. Hence, as far as their status goes, he can do with such 
things as he pleases; sin does not come into it on their account. But sin can 
come into it because he uses them in a disordered way. He can do too much 
with them, uselessly using up his goods for unnecessary purposes; or he can 
do too little with them, not even employing them for necessary purposes. 
Virtue is lost in either way, as it says in book II of the Ethics.*! 

But clerics are not the true owners of the Church’s goods; they are their 
stewards. As 1 Corinthians 9 says: I have been entrusted with a 
stewardship.** But stewards have to be faithful in their use of the things 
entrusted to their stewardship. As 1 Corinthians 4 says: Now it is required of 
stewards that they be found faithful.*°? With such goods, then, sin can arise 


in two ways. It can arise in one way due to the status of the things 
themselves, as when a cleric usurps something to be employed for others 
and puts it to his own personal use as if it were his own. It can arise in 
another way because he makes disordered use of the things that are for him, 
as we just explained about his own things. 

But, as we just said, the stewardship of such things is entrusted to the 
steward’s faith. Hence, if he makes use of the Church’s goods in good faith, 
only taking for himself what his own state and personal condition call for, 
and giving to others what in good faith seems best to him, then he does not 
commit mortal sin, even if he happens to make more personal use of 
something than he should. For such things cannot be determined with 
absolute certainty, since the judgments about them concern particulars. 
Hence, as long as it is not excessive, such overuse is compatible with the 
steward’s good faith. But if the overuse is excessive, then it cannot escape 
notice, and thus belies the steward’s good faith. And if he makes use of 
such things without good faith, then he commits mortal sin. 

1. So, to the first objection: In his book On the Lord’s Sermon on the 
Mount, Augustine says that the commandments the Lord gives in Matthew 
5 (If anyone strikes you on one cheek, turn the other to him as well,” etc.) 
are intended to be about mental preparation, meaning that you ought to be 
prepared to do such things when necessity requires.*? Hence, it is not 
always a mortal sin not to do them. Rather, it is a mortal sin not to do them 
when they seem necessary. The same is true of the commandment: He who 
has two coats, should give to him who has none,“© and others like it. Hence, 
it is not always a mortal sin not to give superfluous things to the poor, but 
only when it is necessary to do so. Nor is it possible to give a rule 
determining when the necessity that obligates under pain of mortal sin 
obtains; that is left to the steward’s good faith and prudence. Hence, if he 
gives such things in good faith when it seems right to him to do so, then the 
steward is free of sin; otherwise, he commits mortal sin. 

2. To the second objection: The very same things that are counseled fall 
under commandments about mental preparation. There is no greater counsel 
than for a man to give up his life for his brothers. Yet doing so also falls 
under a commandment about mental preparation. As 1 John 3 says: And we 
ought to lay down our life for our brothers.*’ Similarly, giving away 


everything you have to the poor falls under a commandment about mental 
preparation, meaning that you ought to be prepared to do so if need be. Of 
course, it takes less need to give away superfluous things than to give away 
everything. But this cannot be completely determined by a universal rule; it 
is left to prudence, as we just said. 

3. To the third objection: The Church’s goods are not only to be used for 
the poor but also for the Church’s ministers. Hence, canon law says that 
they should be divided in such a way that one part is used for the poor and 
another is used for the Church’s minsters and worship.*® But there is a 
difference between those goods of the Church that are allocated primarily 
for the needs of the poor and only secondarily for the needs of ministers 
(the goods of hospitals and so on), and the goods that are allocated 
primarily for the needs of the Church’s ministers (clerical prebends and so 
on). In the case of the first goods, sin is committed not only because of their 
misuse, but also because of the status of the things themselves, as when one 
uses someone else’s things. As a robber of someone else’s things, such a 
man is bound to replace them. But in the case of the second goods, sin is 
only committed because of their misuse, as we explained earlier about 
inherited goods. Hence, such a man is not bound to replace them, but only 
to do penance. 

4. To the fourth objection: The moderate use of wealth and a steward’s 
good faith are clearly lost by a cleric who knowingly spends superfluously 
on sumptuous meals and any other superfluous things. There is no doubt 
that he commits mortal sin. Hence Matthew 24 says: If that wicked servant 
says to himself, “My master is delayed,” and begins to beat his fellow 
servants—which is about overbearing and cruel leadership—and eats and 
drinks with drunkards—which is about superfluous and sumptuous meals— 
the master of that servant will come on a day he does not expect and at an 
hour he does not know, and will separate him—i.e., from the company of 
the saints—and put him with the hypocrites—i.e., in hell, hence it adds: 
where there will be wailing and gnashing of teeth.*? But if his spending is 
not excessive, a cleric who wants to maintain the propriety of his status in 
the customary way that he eats can do so in good faith. 


Question 8 


The next questions were about alms given on behalf of the dead. 

There were two such questions: (1) Do the dead suffer any loss if the 
alms required in their wills are delayed by their executors? and (2) Are 
executors allowed to delay the distribution of such alms so that the 
belongings of the deceased can be sold at a greater price in the future? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. The dead do not seem to experience any 
loss from a delay with the alms they ordered to be given: 


It is the executor’s negligence that causes such delay. But one cannot be held responsible for 
another’s negligence. Therefore, the dead do not suffer any loss from such delay. 

But to the contrary: Such delay postpones the prayers and sacrifices that would have been made 
for the soul of the deceased, which would have been a great help. Therefore, the deceased 
suffer a loss from such delay. 


Answer: This question calls for two distinctions. 

The first distinction applies to the loss. We need to distinguish between 
two kinds of loss. One kind of loss is a matter of suffering punishment. As 1 
Corinthians 3 says: If any man’s work burns up, he shall suffer loss.°° 
Another kind of loss is a matter of lacking relief. The second distinction 
applies to the alms. For we can consider both the merit of the alms and their 
effect. 

As for the merit of the alms, the deceased suffer no loss from such delay, 
especially not if they took as much care as possible to ensure that their alms 
were given quickly. For merit depends chiefly upon one’s will and 
intention. As for the effect of the alms, however, the deceased do suffer 
loss. But they are not being punished for such delay. There is just no relief 
for them during the deferral of the suffrages, which would have been a great 
help. 

So, to the first objection: One is not held responsible for another’s 
negligence by being punished for it. But such negligence can still affect 
one’s lack of relief, since one can get help from another. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems executors ought to delay the 
distribution of such alms so that the belongings of the deceased can be sold 
at a greater price: 


Doing so would allow more alms to be given on behalf of the deceased, which would help the 
deceased more. Therefore, it seems praiseworthy and faithful to defer such alms. 

But to the contrary: Delaying such alms postpones the relief, which the deceased may need. 
Therefore, such delay seems to hurt rather than help the deceased. 


Answer: Delaying for a short time does not seem very dangerous. Hence, 
if executors defer such alms for a short time in order to sell the belongings 
of the deceased at a greater price, and thus give more alms, that is 
praiseworthy. But if executors defer the distribution of alms for a long time, 
and yet not to give much more alms, that does not seem innocent. For the 
deceased could have perhaps been freed from purgatory, where the relief 
due to suffrages was most needed. Such things require the judgment of a 
prudent executor, who should consider the span of time and the condition of 
the person (who could be freed sooner or later), and even the increase in the 
amount of alms, and then do what seems best for the deceased. 


Question 9 


The next questions were about sins. 

There were three such questions. The first was about original sin: (1) Do 
baptized people transmit original sin to their offspring? The second was 
about actual sin in general: (2) What comes first, turning away from God or 
turning toward a changeable good? The third was about lying in particular: 
(3) Which is worse, lying with words or with deeds? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. Baptized people do not seem to transmit 
original sin to their offspring: 


There are three things to consider about the child of baptized people: its body, its soul, and the 
union of the two. The child does not contract original sin in its body, which it draws from its 
parents, since its parents were completely cleansed of original sin. Nor does the child do so in 
its soul, which is created directly by God, who is free of sin. Hence, it follows that the child 
cannot contract original sin from the union of its soul and body either. Therefore, the child of 
baptized people has no way to contract original sin. 

But to the contrary: Remedies are only given to the wounded. Yet baptism is a medicinal remedy 
for the wound of original sin, and it is given to the newborn children of baptized people in the 
common custom of the Church. Therefore, the newborn children of baptized people are born 
with original sin. 


Answer: The sin originating with the transgression of our first parents, 
and passed down to all their descendants, is only abolished by the grace of 
Christ, who for sin condemned sin in the flesh, as Romans 8 says.°! But it is 
abolished in a particular order. First, in this present life, the sacraments of 
Christ’s grace remove the stain of original sin from the soul. As a result, 
baptized people no longer count as guilty, although the corrupt urges of 
original sin still remain in their flesh. Hence in Romans 7, the Apostle says: 
I myself serve the law of God with my mind, but with my flesh I serve the 
law of sin,°* given that the flesh lusts against the spirit.°° Thus, baptized 
people live the new life of the Spirit in their mind,** but retain the old Adam 
in their flesh. Hence, just as spiritual generation (being born again through 
the gospel) produces children in Christ without sin, bodily generation 
produces children in the old Adam with original sin. 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. In actual sin, the turn away from God 
seems to come before the turn toward a changeable good: 


Tuming away means retreating from a point, whereas turning toward means advancing toward a 
point. With bodily motion, however, the retreat from a point comes before the advance toward 
a point. With the spiritual motion of sin, therefore, the turn away comes before the turn toward. 
But to the contrary: As Dionysius says in chapter 4 of The Divine Names: No one does anything 


intending evil, but rather intending good.?” Therefore, desire turns the sinner’s mind toward a 
changeable good before it turns it away from God. 


Answer: As Augustine says, sin consists chiefly in willing.°© But with 
willing, what is principally intended comes first. Now, in the case of sins 


such as extravagance, greed, and the like, the enjoyment of a changeable 
good is what is principally intended. Hence, in their case, the turn toward 
such a good comes naturally before the turn away from the unchangeable 
good. For the turn away from that good is not principally intended; it is an 
unintended consequence of the disordered turn toward a changeable good. 
But with sins like faithlessness, hopelessness, and the like, the turn away 
from the unchangeable good comes first, and then comes the turn toward a 
changeable good. This is clear in the case of those who despairing, give 
themselves over to licentiousness, as Ephesians 4 says.°” 

So, to the first objection: Even though with bodily motions the retreat 
from a point is the first thing accomplished, the advance toward a point is 
still the first thing intended, and it is the intention in which sin chiefly 
consists. 


Article 3 


We turn, then, to the third question. Lying with deeds seems to be a worse 
sin than lying with words: 


The more a person believes a lie, the greater the sin of mistreating that person seems to be. But, as 


Anselm says in his book On Truth, we believe deeds more than words,?2 Therefore, lying with 
deeds seems to be a more serious sin than lying with words. 
But to the contrary: As Augustine says in his book On Christian Doctrine: Words hold a special 


place among all signs.9 Yet lying with words mistreats the words themselves. Therefore, 
lying with words seems to be a more serious sin than lying with deeds. 


Answer: As Ambrose says in a sermon, lying occurs not only with false 
words, but also with false deeds.®° But the sin of lying consists chiefly in 
the intention to deceive. Hence, saying something false but thinking it is 
true is not lying, whereas saying something true but thinking it is false is the 
sin of lying. Augustine makes this clear in his book On Lying.°! Now, one 
who lies with words has the same intention to deceive as one who lies with 
deeds. Thus, their sins are equal, since the words and deeds are both being 
used as instruments of deception. Hence, it makes no difference to the sin of 
lying whether one lies with spoken words, or with written words, or with a 
nod of the head, or with any other deed, just as it makes no difference to the 
sin of murder whether one kills a person with a sword or with an ax. 


That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Question 10 


Article 1 


The next question was about the human body: Can a man naturally or 
miraculously be a virgin and a father at the same time? 


It seems possible miraculously, since a father and a mother are both sources of generation, and a 
woman has already miraculously been a virgin and a mother at the same time. By the same 
token, therefore, a man can miraculously be a virgin and a father at the same time. It seems 
possible without a miracle as well. An incubus demon could steal the seed from a virgin’s 
nocturnal emission and use it to inseminate a woman, who could then conceive a child by that 
seed. The child’s father would not be the incubus demon, but the man by whose seed it was 
generated, since the seed’s power comes from the one who lost it. Therefore, it seems a man 
could be a virgin and a father at the same time, even without a miracle. 

But to the contrary: A woman cannot be a virgin and a mother at the same time without a miracle. 
By the same token, therefore, a man cannot be a virgin and a father at the same time without a 
miracle. But such a miracle seems impossible. The Son of God was born of the Virgin 
miraculously, but if he had taken flesh from any part of the Virgin’s body other than the part a 
woman naturally uses for conception (a hand or a foot, for instance), then he would not have 
been the Virgin’s son. Compare: Eve was not Adam’s daughter, even though she was formed 
from his rib. But it is not possible for a man’s virginity to be preserved while he generates a 
child with the same part of his body and in the same place he would naturally use for 
generation. Therefore, it is not possible for a man to be a virgin and a father at the same time, 
not even miraculously. 


Answer: To answer this question, we have to see what virginity requires. 

Complete virginity requires three things. As with everything to do with 
morals, the first requirement is principal and formal, viz. a choice or 
intention of will. Hence, virginity necessarily requires the unceasing will 
never to experience the pleasures of sex. The second requirement is 
material, viz. a feeling of our sense-appetite, and in particular the pleasure 
experienced during sexual activity. Complete virginity requires the 
privation of this feeling as its matter: the feelings of sense are what the 
moral virtues are about. But if one lacks this privation without choosing or 
willing to do so (for instance, when a man has a nocturnal emission, or 
when a woman is raped), the virtue of virginity is not lost, as Augustine 
makes clear in book I of The City of God.°* The third requirement is a sort 


of accidental concomitant to virginity, viz. bodily integrity. Hence, if the 
seal of chastity is broken by something other than sexual activity (if a 
midwife or doctor cuts it open for purposes of health, for instance), virginity 
is not lost, as Augustine says in book I of The City of God.®? 

Now, if we take virginity in its complete sense (with all three 
requirements for virginity), then a woman’s virginity cannot be preserved 
while being a mother (conceiving and giving birth to a child) without a 
miracle, since only a miracle could deliver the child without breaking the 
seal of chastity. That is what happened with the Mother of God. But a 
woman could perhaps preserve her virginity completely while conceiving a 
child, even without a miracle. That is supposed to have happened to a girl 
of age who slept in a bed with her father to preserve her chastity: he had a 
nocturnal emission, and the girl was accidentally inseminated and then 
conceived. But a man cannot naturally or miraculously become a father 
without losing any seed, since he would not be the father of a child formed 
miraculously from any other part of his body. 

Yet if we take virginity more loosely (only requiring the internal choice 
of mind), then of course it is naturally possible for a woman to be a mother 
while maintaining her virginity—if, for instance, she were raped and then 
conceived. It is even more possible miraculously. And it is naturally 
possible for a man to be a father while preserving his virginity in this sense 
because of a nocturnal emission, which could in some case inseminate a 
woman. But it would not work for a man to become a father miraculously in 
the way that the Virgin Mary became a mother. For the Virgin became a 
mother miraculously by the Holy Spirit forming a child’s body from her 
purest blood, as Damascene says.°* But that action of the Holy Spirit would 
not work with the seed that a man has to lose in order to become a father. 
Again, in generation, the man acts (as it were), while the woman is affected 
(as it were). But God only acts; God is not affected. Hence, it works better 
for God to miraculously provide what is lacking from a man than what is 
lacking from a woman. 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Question 11 


Article 1 


The last question was about purely bodily creatures: Does the empyrean 
heaven have an influence on other bodies? 


It seems not, for every body that naturally influences other bodies influences those near to it before 
influencing those far from it. So, if the empyrean heaven influenced lower bodies, it would 
influence the watery heaven nearest to it before influencing the starry heaven. But that seems 
inappropriate, since the starry heaven is more like the empyrean heaven than the watery 
heaven. After all, the starry heaven and the empyrean heaven are not made of the four 
elements, whereas the watery heaven is, since water is supposed to be there to cool the heat 
given off by the heavenly motion. That is why Saturn (the highest planet) is supposed to be 
cool. Therefore, the empyrean heaven does not influence lower bodies. 

But to the contrary: The book On Intelligences says that everything with an influence on 


something else either is light or has light,©° and the commentary says that every influence 


occurs by virtue of light. Yet the empyrean heaven has the most light of any other body. 
Therefore, it has the most influence on other bodies. 


Answer: Some people deny that the empyrean heaven has an influence 
on other bodies, on the grounds that it was not created for any natural 
purpose but, rather, to serve as a place for the blessed.°” In fact, at one time 
this seemed right to me as well.°® 

But after considering the matter more carefully, it seems instead that the 
empyrean heaven does influence lower bodies. For the whole universe is 
united in one order, as the Philosopher makes clear in book XI of the 
Metaphysics.®° And this one order is realized insofar as bodily things are 
directed in a certain order by spiritual things, and lower bodies by higher 
bodies, as Augustine says in book III of On the Trinity.’? Hence, if the 
empyrean heaven did not influence lower bodies, the empyrean heaven 
would not be part of this one universe, which is unacceptable. Furthermore, 
its proper effect seems to be what is everlasting and permanent among 
lower bodies. 

As the Philosopher says in book XI of the Metaphysics, heaven has two 
main motions.’! One of them (called its daily motion) is from east to west 
on the poles of the equinox. Since this motion is uniform, it makes the 
motions and changes below it everlasting. The other motion is from west to 
east (moving the sun and the other planets) on the poles of the zodiac. This 
moves the planets toward and away from us, and is thus the proper cause of 
the differentiation between generation and corruption and the other changes 


to things here below. Hence, the generation and corruption of things here 
below will continue for as long as God wants, since its continuation is 
caused by the first motion, while the contrariety it involves is caused by the 
second. 

Now, just as the uniformity of motion comes before its differentiation, so 
the unity of rest comes before the uniformity of motion. For moving means 
being different now than before, while resting means being the same now as 
before.’* Hence, the unity of rest is pure, while the unity of uniform motion 
involves diversity. Accordingly, the first heaven (the empyrean) exerts a 
singular influence by its rest, the second heaven (called watery) does so by 
its uniform motion, and the third (the starry heaven) does so by its 
multiform motion. Thus, it is proper to that first body to exert an influence 
without itself moving, since it is the highest, and in a certain sense borders 
on the rank of spiritual substances. As Dionysius says in chapter 2 of The 
Divine Names, the divine wisdom links the first secondary things with the 
last primary ones.”° 

So, to the first objection: The empyrean heaven influences the watery 
heaven more than the bodies below it, since the watery heaven receives 
more of the empyrean heaven’s influence, as its uniform motion indicates. 
Hence, because of that uniformity, the watery heaven is more like the 
empyrean heaven than the starry heaven. But there are two opinions about 
the heavenly bodies. One is that they are made of the elements. On this 
opinion, the empyrean heaven would be made of fire, the watery heaven 
would be made of water or air, and the starry heaven would be composed of 
both, since part of it is shiny and part of it is transparent. This is the opinion 
that would have water there as a coolant. The other opinion is that the 
heavenly bodies are not made of the four elements, but of a fifth kind. On 
this opinion, not even the watery heaven is made of the four elements. 
Instead, it is called watery because of its transparency, just as the empyrean 
(i.e., fiery) heaven is so called because of its light. 

We grant the argument made to the contrary, although the book On 
Intelligences has no authority, and it is not true that every influence occurs 
because of light, unless “light” is taken as a metaphor for every actuality, 
since every agent acts insofar as it actually exists. Or it could be true of 
bodies alone, where “light” properly applies, given that bodily light is the 


form of the first acting body (heaven), by virtue of which all lower bodies 
act. 
That is enough said for now. 
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Quodlibet [V 


There were questions about divine things and about human things. 

The first questions on divine things were about the divine essence. The 
second were about the divine persons. 

The first question on the divine essence was about God’s knowledge. The 
rest were about God’s power. 


Question 1 


Article 1 


The question about God’s knowledge was: Does God have multiple ideas? 
It seems so: 


2. 


In his book of Eighty-Three Questions, Augustine says that God created every single thing 


from its own notion, ! a human being from one notion, and a horse from another. But the 
notions of things in the divine mind are called ideas, as Augustine makes clear in the same 


place.” Therefore, God has multiple ideas. 
Things are distinct to the extent that God knows they are distinct. But God knows they are 
distinct in God. Therefore, God has a multiplicity of distinct ideas of distinct things. 


But to the contrary: Every word that applies to God is either essential (e.g., “God”), or personal 


(e.g., “Father”), or notional (e.g., “begetter”). But the word “idea” is neither personal nor 
notional, since it does not apply to the three persons. Hence, the word is essential. But there is 
no multiplying anything essential about God. Therefore, we cannot say that God has multiple 
ideas. 


Answer: There are two kinds of multiplicity. One is the multiplicity of 
things. In that sense, there are not multiple divine ideas. For “idea” refers to 
an exemplar form, and there is only one exemplar for everything: the divine 
essence, which everything resembles to the extent that it exists and is good. 
The other kind of multiplicity is in the ways of thinking about a thing. In 
that sense, there are multiple divine ideas. For although everything 


resembles the divine essence to the extent that it exists, not everything 
resembles it in exactly the same way but, rather, in different ways and at 
different levels. Thus, the divine essence is the proper notion and idea of a 
particular creature to the extent that a creature can resemble it in a particular 
way, and the same goes for every other creature. In that sense, there are as 
many divine ideas as there are ways of thinking about the divine essence, 
given the different relationships that things have to it by resembling it in 
different ways. 

But these relationships are thought about not only by created intellects 
but also by God’s own uncreated intellect. For God knows, and has known 
from all eternity, that different creatures resemble the divine essence in 
different ways. In that sense, from all eternity the divine mind has had 
multiple ideas as the proper notions of the things thought about by God. For 
the word “idea” implies that there is a form thought about by an agent who 
intends to produce an external object that resembles it. A builder, for 
instance, first has the form of a house in mind, which is a sort of idea of the 
house to be made out of matter. 

1. So, to the first objection: Augustine means that there are different 
notions given their different relationships, as we just said. 

2. To the second objection: The statement “Things are distinct to the 
extent that God knows they are distinct” has two possible meanings, since 
the phrase “to the extent that God knows” can refer to God’s knowledge 
either with respect to the thing known or with respect to the knower. If it 
refers to God’s knowledge with respect to the thing known, then the 
Statement is true. For then its sense is that things are distinct in the way that 
God knows them to be distinct. But if it refers to God’s knowledge with 
respect to the knower, then the statement is false. For then its sense is that 
the thing known has the same distinction in God’s intellect that it has in 
itself. But that is false, since things are essentially distinct in themselves, 
but not in God’s intellect, just as things are essentially material in 
themselves, but immaterial in God’s intellect. And this second objection is 
based on the latter sense of the statement. 

To the objection made to the contrary: That argument only works for a 
multiplicity of things, which does not apply in the case of essential words; 
in their case, all that applies is a multiplicity of ways of thinking about a 
thing. 


Question 2 


The next questions were about God’s power. The first was: (1) Does God 
have power? The second was about a certain effect of God’s power: (2) Are 
there waters above the heavens? The rest were about the extent of God’s 
power. 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems that God does not have power: 


As the Philosopher says in book I of On the Heavens, power is a thing’s maximum ability.? But 
God’s ability has no maximum, since it is infinite. Therefore, God does not have power. 

But to the contrary: Every unmediated source of activity is a power, for every activity results from 
some power. But God has an unmediated source of activity, since God does some things 
without an intermediary. Therefore, God has power. 


Answer: However it is used, “power” means a thing’s full ability. Hence, 
each thing’s power is what makes it good and makes its acts good, as it says 
in book II of the Ethics.* For a thing’s full power is displayed when both the 
agent and its action are good and complete. Yet God’s ability is the best and 
most complete. Therefore, God has the most power of all. Hence Wisdom 
12 says: You show your power when you are not believed to have absolute 
power.° And the Psalms say: Great is our Lord and great is his power.° 

So, to the first objection: Sometimes powers are defined, not by reference 
to their essence but by reference to their aim, which is the source of their 
specific nature. Augustine, for instance, says that faith is believing what you 
do not see.’ Yet such belief is not faith itself; it is the act at which faith 
aims. That is how the Philosopher defines power when he says that power is 
a thing’s maximum ability,® since a thing’s power is recognized from its aim 
at the maximum of which it is capable. As he himself says in the same 
place, the power to lift a hundred pounds does not consist in lifting ten, but 
in lifting the maximum possible—viz. a hundred.? Thus, each thing’s power 
is recognized not from one of the things of which it is capable but in view 
of the whole of which it is capable. Hence, God’s power cannot be 
recognized from any one act, since no such act could equal God’s power, as 


if God could not do even more. Instead, God’s power is recognized from the 
whole of which God is capable. Yet that whole is infinite, since God is able 
to do an infinite number of things. Hence, God’s power is also infinite, 
which is its maximum—the ability to do an infinite number of things—just 
as a finite power’s maximum is its ability to do a determinate number of 
things. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the next question. There seem to be waters above the 
heavens with the true nature of the element of water: 


Human beings are called a microcosm because they resemble the macrocosm. But in the human 
body we see that the brain (which has the nature of water) is above the heart (which has the 
proper character of fire as the source of natural heat). Therefore, there is water above the other 
elements in the macrocosm as well. This seems to be Augustine’s reasoning in book XI of The 
City of God, where he says that some people are struck by the weight of the elements, and do 
not think that there could be water in the upper parts of the world because of its natural 
fluidity and weight. If they could have made human beings according to their own plans, they 
would not have filled our head with mucus (called phlegm in Greek), which corresponds to 


water among the elements of our body.19 

But to the contrary: The world’s parts are arranged in the best order by their own natures. But 
water is naturally heavy, and hence sinks naturally below the lighter bodies of fire and air. 
Therefore, there is nothing with the true nature of water above the heavens. 


Answer: Sacred scripture—which cannot lie—says explicitly that there 
is water above the heavens. Genesis 1 says that God separated the water 
below the firmament from the water above the firmament.!'! And the Psalms 
say: Let all the water above the heavens praise the name of the Lord.' 
Hence, as Augustine says in book II of his Literal Commentary on Genesis: 
However and whatever kind of water is there, we can have no doubt that it 
is there. For the authority of this scripture is greater than anything of which 
the human race is capable.'* 

But, as Augustine says in book I of the same work: It is very shameful 
and dangerous and most to be avoided for any nonbelievers to hear a 
Christian talking such nonsense about what our Christian literature is 
supposed to say on these things (viz. natural things) that they can hardly 
contain their laughter, seeing how wildly mistaken it is. What is so 
disturbing is not that a mistaken person should be laughed at, but that 


outsiders should think that our authors believed such things, and then 
condemn and reject them as idiots, to the great detriment of those whose 
salvation we are so concerned about.'* That is why (as he goes on to say) 
Augustine offered a number of interpretations of the words of Genesis, so 
that one interpretation could be taken up without prejudice to another, 
which might be better.!° 

Accordingly, the statements about there being water above the heavens 
can be taken in a number of ways. One way is for us to take the firmament 
and heavens there, not as the firmament or heavens where the stars are, but 
as the air where the birds fly.!° For water rises above the air as vapor and 
then turns into rain. In book II of his Literal Commentary on Genesis, 
Augustine says of this interpretation: I consider this a very praiseworthy 
suggestion. For it says nothing contrary to the faith, and is easy to believe 
once it is explained.‘’ 

But if the firmament or heavens there are to be taken as the firmament 
where the stars are located, then realize that there have been different 
opinions about this firmament. 

Some have held that this firmament is composed of the four elements. 
This seems to have been the opinion of Empedocles.'® On this opinion, 
nothing keeps us from saying that above the starry heaven there is 
elemental water, which is simpler, and then above that there is the fire that 
gives the empyrean heaven its name. 

Others are of the opinion that this heaven either has the nature of fire, as 
Plato held,!? or is not composed of the four elements, but has a higher 
nature, as Aristotle held.2? On either of these opinions, it seems 
inappropriate for elemental water to be naturally positioned above the 
firmament. As Augustine says in book II of his Commentary on Genesis, 
now is the time for us to ask how God has established the natures of things, 
not what God may wish to do to them or with them by a miraculous use of 
divine power.*! Nevertheless, there could still be some way for there to be 
water above such a firmament. 

One way would be for us to take water as the whole of bodily matter, 
which is how Augustine interprets the water at the beginning of Genesis.** 
Taken this way, there being water above the starry heavens just means that 
there is some bodily matter above those heavens (which is also compatible 


with the claims of recent philosophers, who think that there is another 
sphere without stars above the eighth sphere where the stars are). Augustine 
gives this interpretation in his Commentary on Genesis Against the 
Manicheans.*° 

Another way would be to say that just as the empyrean heaven is called 
fiery, not because it has the nature of fire but because of its brilliance, so too 
the water above the heavens is so called, not because it has the nature of 
water but because it is transparent like water. Thus, the highest heaven (the 
empyrean) is completely brilliant, the second (called watery) is completely 
transparent, and the third heaven (called starry) is partly shiny and partly 
transparent. 

On each opinion, then, the truth of sacred scripture can be saved in 
various ways. Hence, there is no need to restrict the sense of sacred 
scripture to any one of them. 

So, to the first objection: Human beings resemble the macrocosm in a 
certain respect: they consist of a bodily and spiritual nature like the universe 
as a whole. They do not resemble the universe in every respect: for the 
order among a human being’s parts is not based on their own nature but, 
rather, on the nature of their end. The heart is in the middle so that our vital 
activities can easily extend from the heart to the whole body. Whereas the 
brain is at the top so that our animal activities (which are somehow 
performed there) are not impaired by our various bodily processes. The 
same is true of the order of human knowledge, which does not follow the 
natural order of knowable things but, rather, our own way of knowing them. 
Yet Augustine does not say that to assert it himself, but to confront those 
who interpret the scriptures incorrectly. 


Question 3 


The next things to consider are about the extent of God’s power. 

There are two questions about this: (1) Can God reduce something to 
nothing? and (2) If something were reduced to nothing, could God bring the 
numerically same thing back into existence? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems that God can reduce something 
to nothing: 


The distance between the nonexistent and the existent is equal to the distance between the existent 
and the nonexistent. But God can make something out of nothing. Therefore, God can make 
nothing out of something. 

But to the contrary: God cannot cause a lack. But a cause that makes something tend toward 
nonexistence causes a lack. Therefore, God cannot reduce something to nothing. 


Answer: We have two ways of talking about God’s power. One way 
involves considering God’s power absolutely. The other way involves 
considering it in relation to God’s wisdom or foreknowledge. 

So, if we are talking about God’s absolute power, God can reduce the 
whole of creation to nothing. The reason is that creation is not only brought 
into existence by God’s agency, but also kept in existence by God’s action, 
as indicated by the verse of Hebrews 1: Upholding all things by the word of 
his power.** Hence in book IV of his Literal Commentary on Genesis, 
Augustine says that if God’s power ever stopped directing the things of 
creation, they would immediately stop being what they are, and all their 
kind would disappear.*° Yet just as God produces things by choice without 
any necessity of nature, so God also sustains things by choice. Hence, God 
could withdraw the action that keeps things in existence, and as a result 
everything would vanish into nothing. 

But if we are talking about God’s power in relation to God’s wisdom or 
foreknowledge, then things cannot be reduced to nothing, since God’s 
wisdom does not include that happening. For God created all things to 
exist, as Wisdom 1 says,-° and not to fall back into nothingness. 

Hence, we grant the first argument, insofar as it concerns God’s absolute 
power. 

To the objection made to the contrary: There are two ways for something 
to cause a lack. One way is intentionally, as when someone causes darkness 
by putting out the light. This way of causing a lack does not require the 
cause to lack anything itself. This is how God can cause a lack, such as 
blindness or hardness of heart, or even annihilation, if God wanted. The 
other way of causing a lack is unintentionally, which always requires the 


cause of the lack to be lacking itself, since it is the agent’s own lack that 
keeps it from causing its effect as completely as it intended. But God could 
not possibly cause a lack in this way, or a tendency toward nonexistence.’ 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. If something were reduced to 
nothing, it seems that God could not bring the numerically same thing back 
into existence: 


In book II of On Generation and Corruption, the Philosopher says that things whose substance is 


destroyed do not return numerically the same.72 But the substance of things reduced to nothing 
is destroyed. Therefore, they cannot return numerically the same. 
But to the contrary: 


1. In book XXII of The City of God, Augustine says: If human flesh were completely destroyed, 
and none of its matter remained hidden anywhere in nature, the Almighty could still bring it 


back however he wished.” But none of a thing’s matter would remain if it were destroyed by 
being reduced to nothing. So, even if something were reduced to nothing, God could still 
bring the numerically same thing back into existence. 


Difference is the cause of number, as Damascene says.20 But nothingness would not make a 
thing any different than it was, since nonexistent things have no species or differences, as the 


Philosopher says.o! Therefore, God could bring back something numerically one and the 
same, even if it had been reduced to nothingness. 


Answer: There is a difference to note among the things that can be 
reduced to nothing. 

There are some things whose continuous duration is essential to what 
makes them one (as is obviously the case with change and time, for 
instance). Hence, the interruption of such things is directly contrary to their 
being numerically one. But whatever implies a contradiction lacks the 
nature of an existent, and is thereby excluded from the number of things 
possible for God. Hence, if such things were reduced to nothing, God could 
not bring them back numerically the same, since that would mean making 
contradictory things true at the same time (if, for instance, a change were 
supposed to be one and yet interrupted). 

But there are other things whose continuous duration is not essential to 
what makes them one (as with the oneness of permanent things), though it 
may be accidental to it, if their existence is subjected to change. For such 


things are then measured by time, and their existence is one and continuous 
insofar as time is one and continuous. Now, since a natural agent cannot 
produce such things without change, a natural agent could not bring them 
back numerically the same if they were reduced to nothing, or if their 
substance were destroyed. But God can bring such things back without 
change, since God has the power to produce effects without intermediary 
causes. Hence, God could bring them back numerically the same, even if 
they fell into nothingness. 

That makes the reply to the first two objections clear. 

To the second objection made to the contrary: Nothingness would not 
make a thing any different than it was, but being reduced to nothing would 
interrupt the continuous existence involved in what makes change and the 
things that follow from change one. 


Question 4 


The next questions on divine things were about the divine persons, and 
related to the person of the Son. The first touched on his divine nature. The 
second touched on his assumed nature. 

There were two of the first questions: (1) Does the Father utter himself 
and creation by the same word? and (2) Does his sonship distinguish the 
Son from the Holy Spirit? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. The Father does not seem to utter 
himself and creation by the same word: 


Only the Father utters himself, as Augustine says in book VII of On the Trinity.22 Yet the 
whole Trinity utters creation. For everything related to creation applies to the whole Trinity, as 


Dionysius makes clear in chapter 2 of The Divine Names.?2 Therefore, the Father does not 
utter himself and creation by the same word. 

2. God produces creation voluntarily, but produces the Son—the Word by which the Father utters 
himself—naturally. As Hilary says in his book On the Councils: The will of God gave all 


creation its substance; but birth gave the Son his nature.>4 Therefore, the Father does not 
utter himself and creation by the same word. 
But to the contrary: In book II of his Literal Commentary on Genesis, Augustine says that he 


spoke and they were made—i.e., he begot the Word, in whom creation was to be made,?° 


Therefore, the Father utters himself and creation by the same word. 


Answer: As Augustine says in book XV of On the Trinity, the Word of 
God is somehow represented by the word of our intellect, which is just our 
act of conceiving of our knowledge. When we conceive of what we know 
by actually thinking about it, that is our intellect’s word, which we signify 
with an external word. But our minds never actually conceive of everything 
we know; we pass from one thought to another. Hence, we do not have just 
one mental word, but many, none of which equals our knowledge. But 
whatever God knows, God is actually thinking about. Hence, God’s mind 
does not have a succession of words one after another. And just as God 
knows himself and everything else with the same knowledge, God also 
utters himself and everything else with the same word. For God’s Word 
would not be perfect if there were less in that Word than in God’s 
knowledge, as Augustine says in the same book.°° 

Therefore, the Father must necessarily utter himself and creation by the 
same Word. 

1. So, to the first objection: Taken properly, “uttering” means producing 
the Word, which only the Father does. Hence, if “uttering” is applied 
properly to God, then only the Father utters anything, since only the Father 
generates the Word. But this Word expresses whatever the whole Trinity 
knows, since all three divine persons have the same knowledge. That is why 
the Word implies a relation to creation, since it expresses the knowledge of 
creation that the Father shares with the other divine persons. 

2. To the second objection: There is a difference between a word and 
what is uttered by that word: the word “stone” signifies a thing that is not 
itself a word but, rather, a body. Hence, nothing keeps God from voluntarily 


producing creation, and yet naturally producing the word by which creation 
is uttered. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. Sonship seems to distinguish the Son 
from the Holy Spirit: 


The same thing constitutes a person and distinguishes it from others. But sonship is the personal 
characteristic proper to the Son, and thus constitutes the person of the Son. Therefore, sonship 
distinguishes the Son from the Holy Spirit. 

But to the contrary: In his book On the Trinity, Boethius says that only relations in God multiply 


the Trinity.” And in his book On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, Anselm says that the 


divine persons are only distinguished by their relative opposition.°® But the Son is not opposed 
to the Holy Spirit by the relation of sonship; he is only opposed to the Father thereby. 
Therefore, sonship does not distinguish the Son from the Holy Spirit, but only from the Father. 


Answer: The characteristics proper to the divine persons distinguish 
them from each other in the way that the substantial forms of natural things 
distinguish them into their kinds, although of course models taken from 
creatures are not altogether similar when applied to God. 

Now, with natural things, there are two ways for the form of one thing to 
distinguish it from another. One way results from a direct opposition 
between their respective forms. This is the way that an opposing form 
distinguishes each natural thing from every other kind of thing in its genus, 
since a genus is divided by opposing differences. This is how a sapphire’s 
form, for example, distinguishes it from every other kind of stone. The 
other way for a natural thing’s form to distinguish it from other things 
results from them either having it or not. This is the way that a thing with 
one natural form is distinguished from everything without that form. This is 
how a sapphire’s natural form, for example, distinguishes it not only from 
other kinds of stones, but also from every kind of animal and plant. 

Accordingly, sonship distinguishes the Son from the Father by the 
relative opposition of their sonship and fatherhood, while sonship 
distinguishes the Son from the Holy Spirit because the Holy Spirit does not 
have the sonship had by the Son. 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Question 5 


Article 1 


The next question was about the Son’s assumed nature. The question was: 
(1) Was the body of Christ nailed to the cross numerically the same as the 
one lying in the tomb? 

It seems not: 


Things that differ in kind also differ in number. But the body of Christ hung on the cross and the 
one lying in the tomb differed in kind, in just the way that living and dead things differ in kind. 
Therefore, they were not numerically one and the same. 

But to the contrary: Things belonging to one and the same subject or subsisting individual are 
numerically one and the same. But the body of Christ hung on the cross and the one lying in 
the tomb belonged to one and the same subject or subsisting individual, since the Word of God 


(a subsisting individual) was never separated from his body.?2 Therefore, the body of Christ 
hung on the cross and the one lying in the tomb were numerically one and the same. 


Answer: With this question we need to beware of two condemned 
heresies. One is that of the Arians, who held that Christ did not have a soul, 
and that the Word was united to his body in place of a soul. As a result, they 
held that the Word was separated from his body at death, which comes out 
clearly in a sermon of the Arians opposed by Augustine.*? The other heresy 
is that of the Galanites, which was condemned at the sixth council. They 
held that Christ had one nature composed of humanity and divinity, and that 
this one nature was absolutely incorruptible. Hence, they held that Christ’s 
body was absolutely free of corruption, not only the corruption of decay, 
which the Catholic faith holds (as that verse of the Psalms says: You will not 
let your holy one see corruption*'), but also the corruption relating to the 
nature of death, which it is impious to hold, as Damascene makes clear in 
book III.*7 

To avoid the first heresy, we have to maintain the identity of the subject 
belonging to the body of Christ hung on the cross and to the one placed in 
the tomb. To avoid the second heresy, we have to maintain the true 
difference between life and death. Yet the first identity is greater than the 
second difference. Thus, the body of Christ hung on the cross was 
numerically the same as the one lying in the tomb. 


So, to the first objection: That reasoning does not hold in the case of 
Christ’s body, because of the one subsisting individual. 


Question 6 


The next questions were about human things. The first were about grace, 
the second about the sacraments of grace, and the third about human acts. 


Article 1 


The first question was: Is God always making new grace? 
It seems so: 


In book VUI of his Literal Commentary on Genesis, Augustine compares the infusion of grace to 
illumination: Air does not become bright in the presence of light; it is being made so. If air 
became bright itself, rather than just being made so, then it would remain bright even in the 
absence of light. Similarly, a human being is illuminated in the presence of God, but remains in 
continual darkness without God, whose absence is not a matter of any spatial distance, but of 


the will’s own turning away.*? Yet the sun is always making new light in the air. Therefore, 
God is always making new grace in the soul. 

But to the contrary: The more excellent the creation, the more excellent its existence. But grace is 
the most excellent creation, since it perfects the nature of rational creatures. Hence, its 
existence is the most excellent, and therefore does not just last for a moment. Thus, God is not 
always making new grace. 


Answer: There are two kinds of action. One is performed with change, 
and thus always involves something new, since change always involves 
something ceasing to be and something else coming to be, given its retreat 
from one endpoint and its advance toward another. That is why the 
Philosopher says in book VIII of the Physics that every change is some sort 
of becoming and perishing.“* The other kind of action occurs without 
change, by a simple transfer of form, viz. when an agent impresses a 
likeness of itself upon a well-disposed receiver. Now, such action does in 
fact involve something new when it begins, since the subject acquires a new 
form. But it does not involve anything new as the action continues, since it 
is not connected to any change, but to a simple inflow or transfer. Hence, 
such action does not include anything new either. 


Yet that is how God causes grace in the soul. For as long as grace lasts in 
the soul, God is affecting the soul by causing such grace in it. But that does 
not mean that God is always making new grace, and that the previously 
existing grace is destroyed from moment to moment. Rather, it means that 
God is always affecting the soul by preserving the grace that was first 
infused into it. Of course, that is hard to understand for people who cannot 
turn their attention away from actions that occur with change, which always 
involve something new, as we said. 

So, to the first objection: Light is always being made in the air, because 
the sun’s act of illuminating the air is always preserving the light in it. But it 
is not as if new and different light is always being made. 


Question 7 


The next questions were about the sacraments of grace. 

The first was about the sacrament of penance: (1) Is guilt forgiven by the 
absolution of a priest? The second was about the sacrament of marriage: (2) 
Can a man go on crusade if his wife cannot go with him and he is afraid that 
she will not remain continent? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. Guilt seems to be forgiven by the 
absolution of a priest: 


1. In his book On the Sacraments, Hugh of St. Victor says that the judgment of heaven follows 


the judgment of Peter.*° But the judgment of heaven concerns the forgiveness of guilt. 
Therefore, the forgiveness of guilt follows the judgment of Peter, which is made by the priest 
giving absolution. 

2. The sacraments are medicine for sins. But medicine heals wounds and illnesses. Thus, the 
sacrament of penance heals the illness or wound of sin. But the sacrament of penance is 
completed by the priest saying: I absolve you, just as baptism is completed by him saying: I 


baptize you.4© Therefore, guilt is forgiven by the absolution of a priest. 
But to the contrary: Only contrition forgives sin. As the Psalm says: I said, I will confess my 


iniquities to the Lord, and you forgave the guilt of my sin.4” But contrition happens before the 
absolution of a priest, since a priest is only allowed to absolve a person that he judges to be 
contrite. Hence, the forgiveness of guilt happens before the absolution of a priest. Therefore, 
guilt is not forgiven by the absolution of a priest. 


Answer: The sacraments work in two ways. One way is by actually 
being administered. The other way is by being desired. The reason for this 
is that the sacraments are instruments of God’s justifying mercy, and God 
sees the human heart. As 1 Kings 16 says: Men see the outward 
appearances, but the Lord looks on the heart.*® Hence, even though natural 
things have no effect without being presently employed, the sacraments 
have an effect just by being desired. But they have their fullest effect when 
the sacraments are actually administered. 

This comes out clearly in the case of baptism. An adult catechumen who 
desires baptism has already received baptism’s effect of cleansing sin and 
conferring grace, the proper cause of which is God. Yet a person who is 
actually baptized receives the sacrament’s effects more fully, since the 
person is also marked and forgiven all punishment. But someone who does 
not desire baptism before actually being baptized (which is often the case 
with children) receives the grace that forgives sin and all the other effects of 
the sacrament at the time of baptism. This can even happen to an adult, if 
the desire for baptism begins when the person is baptized. 

The same is true of the sacrament of penance, which is completed by the 
dispensation of the minister giving absolution. A person who is actually 
absolved receives the fullest effect of the sacrament. But one who desires 
the sacrament before being absolved has already experienced the power of 
the keys and received the forgiveness of guilt by intending to submit to the 
Church’s keys. If a person begins to be contrite and to desire the Church’s 
keys while being absolved, then the person’s guilt is forgiven by the grace 


of the priest’s absolution, since grace is poured out by this sacrament, as by 
all the sacraments of the New Law. Hence, those who are not completely 
contrite will sometimes receive the grace of contrition by the power of the 
keys, as long as they do not put an obstacle in the Holy Spirit’s way. The 
same goes for the other sacraments of the New Law, which all confer grace. 

Of course, baptism and penance would still seem to differ, since the 
Sacrament of penance is always administered to adults, who are usually 
contrite before the time of their confession and absolution, whereas baptism 
is most often conferred on children, who do not desire baptism first. But if 
baptism were always administered to adults, then the two would appear to 
be completely alike. 

1. So, to the first objection: Hugh’s words should not be taken to mean 
that the judgment of Peter made by the absolving priest is temporally prior 
to the judgment of heaven (i.e., of God) forgiving guilt, but that the 
judgment of Peter is confirmed by the judgment of God. 

2. To the second objection: The medicine of the sacrament works not 
only by being administered but also by being intended. That is why the 
wound is sometimes healed before sacramental absolution. 

To the objection made to the contrary: True contrition is not possible 
without desiring the Church’s keys, insofar as one is sorry for past sins and 
intends to avoid future sins. That is why contrition forgives guilt. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems that a man can go on crusade 
against his wife’s will even if he is afraid that she will not remain continent: 


One should not forgo one’s own salvation for the salvation of someone else. But a man can achieve 
his own salvation by going on crusade, thereby receiving the forgiveness of all his sins. 
Therefore, a man should not forgo a crusade in order to provide for the salvation of his wife. 

But to the contrary: Augustine says: If you are abstinent without your wife’s consent, you give her 


license to fornicate, and your abstinence is then responsible for her sin“? But going on 
crusade prevents a man from paying the marriage debt. Therefore, the man is responsible for 
his wife’s sin if she does not remain continent. 


Answer: Necessary things should not be forgone for the sake of elective 
things. Hence in Matthew 15, the Lord condemns the Pharisees for teaching 
people to forgo the commandment to honor their parents in order to make 
certain elective sacrifices to God.°? Now, it is necessary for a man to care 
for his wife, since the head of a woman is her husband, as 1 Corinthians 11 
says.°! But going on crusade is elective. Hence, if a man is afraid that his 
wife will not remain continent, and there is a legitimate reason that she 
cannot go with him, then he should not decide to leave his wife and go on 
crusade. But things are different if the wife has voluntarily chosen 
continence, or if she is willing and able to go with her husband. 

So, to the first objection: A man’s own salvation involves seeing to the 
salvation of his wife, who is the man’s responsibility. 


Question 8 


The next questions were about human acts. The first were about acts 
relating to superiors and prelates. The second were about acts relating to 
everyone. 

Now, it is especially for superiors and prelates to dispense from the 
commandments, to excommunicate people who rebel against the 
commandments, and to bestow ecclesiastical benefices. Hence, there were 
four of the first questions. The first was about obeying a superior’s 


commands: (1) Is a religious bound to obey a superior who commands him 
to reveal a brother’s secret fault to him out of obedience? The second was 
about dispensations: (2) Can the pope grant a dispensation for bigamy? The 
third was about excommunication: (3) Are we bound to avoid 
excommunicated people if opinions on their excommunication differ even 
among experts, some of whom say that they are excommunicated and 
others that they are not? The fourth was about bestowing benefices: (4) Is a 
prelate of the Church allowed to give a benefice to his own suitable relative 
if a more suitable man occurs to him just as easily? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. A subordinate does not seem bound to 
obey a superior who commands him to reveal a secret fault: 


No one is bound to obey a superior about something outside the superior’s jurisdiction. But secret 
faults do not fall under a human being’s jurisdiction; they fall exclusively under God’s 
jurisdiction. Therefore, no one is bound to obey a superior’s command to reveal such faults. 

But to the contrary: The superior in charge of a religious can command anything that a secular or 
ecclesiastical judge can require of people under oath. But a secular or ecclesiastical judge can 
require people under oath to reveal what they know about a secret, as a certain decree on 


purgation says.°¢ By the same token, therefore, the superior in charge of a religious can also 
command him to tell him what he knows about a secret fault, especially out of obedience. 


Answer: There are two ways for a sin to be secret. 

One way is for it to be an absolute secret, meaning that there is no way 
for others to find out about it. This sort of secret sin only hurts the one who 
commits it. Hence, a religious who knows that a brother has committed 
such a secret sin only has to pursue the offending brother’s own salvation. 
That is why the Lord established the order of fraternal correction: first 
correct a brother who has committed a secret sin between you and him 
alone, after that take two or three witnesses, and only then, if he still will 
not listen, tell the church.°* A superior who violates this order with a 
command to tell him a brother’s secret sin should not be obeyed. Such a 
command is itself a sin, since we ought to obey God rather than men.>* 

But if a brother’s sin is not secret enough for others not to suspect it and 
find out about it, then it will scandalize others, in which case the sin hurts 
not only him but others as well. Yet the good of many takes precedence 


over the good of one. Hence, his superior ought to investigate the matter 
and uncover the truth in order to put the scandal to rest, either by punishing 
or by pardoning the sinner. Thus, in such cases a superior can command a 
religious who knows about a brother’s fault to disclose it to him, and the 
religious is then bound to obey his superior’s command. For in that case the 
fault falls under the superior’s jurisdiction, since it is not entirely secret. 
This is the sort of secret spoken of by that decree on purgation, not the first 
sort. 
That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems that the pope cannot grant a 
dispensation for irregular bigamy: 


The pope cannot dispense anyone from things that have been divinely established, as Bernard says 
in his book On Precept and Dispensation.°° But the Apostle teaches that a bigamist may not 


be elevated to the episcopacy, as seen in 1 Timothy 3 and in Titus 1.°6 And this teaching is 
divinely proclaimed. As the Apostle says in the last chapter of 2 Timothy: Do you want proof 


that Christ is speaking in me 207 Therefore, the pope cannot grant a dispensation for bigamy. 
But to the contrary: In d. L of the Decretum it says that the pope granted a dispensation to a certain 
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bigamist. 
Answer: The pope has complete power in the Church, which means that 
he can dispense with anything that the Church or the Church’s prelates have 
established. Such things are called matters of human law or positive law. 
But the pope cannot dispense with matters of divine law or natural law, 
since their force comes from being divinely established. Now, divine law 
relates to the Old or New Law. The difference between the two is as 
follows. The Old Law determined many things, both with its ceremonial 
commandments related to divine worship and with its judicial 
commandments related to maintaining justice among human beings. But the 
New Law is the law of freedom, and therefore does not determine such 
things. Instead, it consists of the moral commandments of natural law and 
of the articles of faith and the sacraments of grace. Hence it is called the 
law of faith and the law of grace, because of the determination of the 
articles of faith and the effect of the sacraments. Other things related to the 


determination of human judgments or to the regulation of divine worship 
have been left free by Christ (the legislator of the New Law) for the 
Church’s prelates or the rulers of the Christian people to determine. Hence, 
the pope can dispense with all such determinations of human law; it is only 
those of natural law and the articles of faith and the sacraments of the New 
Law that he cannot dispense with, since he could not possibly do so for the 
truth, but only against the truth.°° 

Now, the fact that a bigamist may not be elevated to the episcopacy is 
obviously not a matter of natural law, nor does it relate to the articles of 
faith or to the necessary conditions for the sacrament itself (shown by the 
fact that if a bigamist were ordained, he would receive the sacrament of 
holy orders). Instead, it relates to the regulation of divine worship. Hence, 
the pope can dispense with it, just as he could dispense a priest from having 
to wear sacred vestments to consecrate the body of Christ. But he should 
only do so for a grave and evident reason. The same goes for everything 
else of human establishment. 

So, to the first objection: The Apostle’s teaching is of two kinds. Some of 
it proclaims divine law, as for instance what he says in Galatians 5: If you 
are circumcised, Christ will profit you nothing.°? There are many other 
teachings of this kind, none of which can be dispensed with by the pope. 
But the Apostle teaches other things on his own authority. Take, for 
instance, what he says in 1 Corinthians 11: The rest I will settle when I 
come.°! Or take his command later in chapter 16 that the collections for the 
saints are to be taken up on the first day of the week.®°* These are not 
matters of divine law. The same is true of what he says about a bigamist not 
being elevated to the episcopacy. That is not a matter of divine law, but 
something that he himself established by the human authority granted to 
him by God. 


Article 3 


We turn, then, to the third question. It seems that we do not have to avoid 
excommunicated people if experts hold differing opinions on their 
excommunication: 


By law, a bishop cannot revoke a benefice that he has granted to a cleric without sin.3 But a 
believer has as much right to be included in the community of believers as a cleric has to a 
benefice that a bishop has bestowed on him. Therefore, no one should be excluded from the 
community of believers without sin. But when there is doubt about the merits of a case, a good 
man’s mind ought to be eager to interpret it in the best light. So, when there is doubt about 
people’s excommunication, we ought to presume that they are not excommunicated, and thus 
we do not have to avoid them. 

But to the contrary: If a man is struck down in war and dies, and the identity of the one who struck 
him down is unknown, that doubt puts everyone who participated in the war in an irregular 
position under the law. Thus, the same seems true of the doubt about whether people are 
excommunicated, and hence we should avoid them out of greater caution. 


Answer: Doubt about people’s excommunication can arise either before 
or after judges have issued a verdict. 

If it arises before judges have agreed and declared them 
excommunicated, then the people are not to be avoided, until a certain 
judgment has been made. For in that case it is true that we ought to interpret 
things in the best light. Hence Deuteronomy 27 says: If you sense that a 
case before you is too difficult and doubtful to judge . . . and you see that 


the judges within your own gates say different things . . . then go to the 

priests ... and to the judge .. . and ask them . . . and do whatever they 
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say. 


But if the uncertainty arises after the unanimous determination of judges, 
then the verdict of the judges ought to be upheld instead, and for two 
reasons. First, because judges who look into a matter very carefully are 
better able to uncover the truth about it (even without being experts) than 
those who consider it carelessly and haphazardly. Second, because it would 
do great harm to the common good of human life if verdicts were not 
upheld, and anyone who wanted to could undermine them at will: that 
would make litigation interminable. Thus, the verdict of the judges ought to 
be upheld in such cases, unless it happens to have been suspended because 
of an appeal. 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Article 4 


We turn, then, to the fourth question. It seems that a prelate of the Church 
cannot entrust a church to the care of his own relative, however suitable, if 
it Means passing over a better man: 


1. A father seeks the most suitable husband possible for his daughter, and a husband seeks the 
most faithful guardian possible for his wife. But a prelate relates to a church under him like a 
father relates to a daughter or like a husband relates to a wife. Therefore, he ought to provide 
the church with the best and most suitable man possible. 

2. John was the most suitable evangelist, but because he was related to Christ by flesh and blood, 
Peter was chosen to lead the Church instead. Likewise, therefore, if a prelate has an equally 
suitable relative, he should not provide any more for him by giving him a church than he 
provides for another man equally suitable, much less if his relative is less suitable. 

But to the contrary: The right order of charity requires us to love our own relatives more. But 
when charity requires us to love people more, we ought to provide them with more of what will 
increase their merit. And the good stewardship of a church increases the merit of the man who 
oversees it well. Therefore, a prelate ought to provide more for his own relatives than for 
others, even if his own relatives are less suitable. 


Answer: Things are different if the prelate’s relative is equally suitable 
and if he is less suitable. 

If he is equally suitable, then a prelate can give preference to his own 
relative (unless it happens to give rise to scandal, or it is taken as a bad 
example, meaning that it could reasonably be assumed that other prelates 
would follow the example by giving churches even to less worthy 
relatives). The reason is that providing for an equally suitable relative 
makes no difference to the good of the church involved, while also fulfilling 
natural love, which is not contrary to charity but, rather, informed by 
charity. That is the significance of Genesis 48, where Pharaoh tells Joseph 
about his brothers: If you know of any hardworking men among them, put 
them in charge of my cattle.®° 

But if the prelate’s relative is less suitable, then he should not give him 
preference for the care of a church, if it means passing over a better man, 
for two reasons. First, because it seems contrary to the faithfulness that the 
Lord requires of a good steward. No lord’s business would be faithfully 
done by a steward who could do it better but refrains from doing so for the 
sake of his own relatives. Second, it seems to involve preferential treatment, 
which consists in acting on the basis of a person’s irrelevant status. 
Suppose, for instance, that a judge ruled in someone’s favor because of 
being rich, not because of being in the right, which is the relevant factor 
there. Now, being someone’s relative is not a factor relevant to the care of a 
church, which is not obtained by any rights of birth but, rather, by the gift of 
God. Yet it would be a factor relevant to the distribution of inherited goods. 
Hence, if a bishop provided his less suitable relative with more inherited 


goods, that would not be preferential treatment. But if he provided him with 
more of the inheritance of the Crucified One because of being his relative, 
then he would commit the sin of preferential treatment. 

Augustine says this very thing about the distribution of ecclesiastical 
ranks when he explains that verse of James 2: Do not give preferential 
treatment as you hold the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ.°° Jerome says so 
as well, as quoted in C. VIII, qg.1 of the Decretum: Moses selected an 
outsider from another tribe . . . in order to show that leadership of the 
people should not be granted on the basis of birth, but of character. And yet 
now we see many granting it as a favor. Rather than choosing men to serve 
as pillars of the Church that they know would benefit the Church more, they 
choose men they love, or whose servile flattery has charmed them.°” 


Question 9 


The next questions were about human acts related to everyone. The first 
were about acts relating to our intellective power. The second were about 
acts relating to our appetitive power. 

There were three of the first questions: (1) Can a person desire to know 
magic without sinning? (2) Is a proposition that is once true, always true? 
and (3) Should a master make more use of reason or of authority when 
settling theological questions? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems that a person can desire to 
know magic without sinning: 


It is not a sin to desire anything that turns the intellect toward what is best. But any kind of 
knowledge turns the intellect toward what is best, since knowledge is about truth, and truth is 


the good of the intellect, as it says in book VI of the Ethics.©8 Therefore, it is permissible to 
desire any kind of knowledge, and thus a person can desire to know magic without sinning. 

But to the contrary: Only impermissible things are forbidden. Yet knowledge of magic is 
forbidden. Therefore, it is impermissible to desire to know magic. 


Answer: There are two reasons to call a human act good: because of its 
kind and because of its circumstances. 

A human act is called good in kind because it falls under some due 
matter. Now, the due matter of desire is some good. Hence, the desire for 
anything good is itself good in kind. Yet all knowledge or awareness is 
something good, otherwise God (who does nothing evil) would not know 
everything (both good and evil). Hence, the desire for any knowledge or for 
knowledge of anything (good or evil) is good in kind. 

But the addition of various circumstances can make it good or evil. The 
end intended especially makes a difference. The desire to know magic in 
order to use it is evil, but the desire to know it in order to refute and 
disprove it is good and permissible. A person’s state can make a difference 
as well, as can the way the person desires such knowledge. If the person 
desires it to the point of preferring it to better things, then the desire for 
such knowledge is disordered. Or if the person has no business knowing 
such things, then the desire to do so is disordered. 

So, to the first objection: All knowledge turns the intellect toward a good 
of its own, since every truth is a good of the intellect. Yet not all knowledge 
turns the intellect toward what is best; only knowledge of the First Truth 
does so. But the art of magic is not true knowledge anyway; it is the fallacy 
of demons. 

To the objection made to the contrary: The art of magic is forbidden to 
use. Even if it were forbidden to study because of the danger of using it, it 
would still only be evil because of being forbidden. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It does not seem necessary for a 
proposition that is once true, always to be true: 


1. If it were the case with other propositions, then by the same token it would be the case with 
propositions about the future. But it is not the case with the latter. As the Philosopher says in 
book I of On Generation and Corruption: Someone who is going to go for a walk, might not 


go fora walk.©2 Therefore, it is not necessary for a proposition that is once true, always to be 
true. 

2. A whole remains the same if its parts remain the same. Now, the parts of a proposition are a 
predicate, a subject, and their union. Hence, a proposition remains the same if its predicate, its 
subject, and their union remain the same. But when a proposition remains the same that way, it 
is sometimes true and sometimes false. Take this proposition: “Socrates is sitting.” It is true 
when Socrates is sitting but false when he is not sitting. That follows what the Philosopher 
says in the Categories: It is because a thing exists or does not exist that a statement is true or 


false./° Therefore, a proposition that is once true is not for that reason always true. 

But to the contrary: Take these propositions: “Socrates runs.” “Socrates ran.” “Socrates will run.” 
They only differ by connoting different times. But having different connotations does not alter 
a word’s identity, since a word remains the same in all cases and numbers (singular and plural). 
So, those three propositions are actually one proposition. And if any of them is ever true, the 
others always have to be true: if it is ever true that Socrates runs, then it was true beforehand 
that Socrates will run, and it will be true afterward that Socrates ran. Therefore, a proposition 
that is once true, is always true. 


Answer: The force of this question comes from the need to know 
whether one and the same proposition applies to the present, the past, and 
the future. If it does, then a proposition that is once true is consequently 
always true. Granted, there may still be some doubt with propositions about 
future contingents, but that is another question.’! Yet if different 
propositions apply to the present, the past, and the future (though the same 
proposition applies to the present, however things stand), then clearly the 
Same proposition is sometimes true and sometimes false. As the 
Philosopher says in the Categories, the same statement and opinion is 
sometimes true and sometimes false.” 

To see the answer to this question, note what the Philosopher says in 
book I of On Interpretation about the order we find among three things: 
vocal sounds are signs of thoughts, and thoughts are likenesses of things.”° 
Now, whether significant vocal sounds are the same or different obviously 
does not depend on whether they signify the same or different things. 
Otherwise, there would be no equivocal terms, since different things would 
then have different terms and never the same term. Hence, whether 
significant vocal sounds (compound or not) are the same or different 
depends on whether the vocal sound or the thought is the same or different. 
Now, a vocal sound is only a sign and not something signified, whereas a 


thought is a sign and something signified as well. Hence, words or 
propositions can differ either because they merely sound different (as with 
synonyms, which sound different but signify exactly the same thing) or 
because their different sounds also indicate different thoughts, whether that 
is because the thoughts are of different things or because they are different 
ways of thinking about the same thing. That also happens when they have 
different connotations, which are a result of different ways of thinking 
about one and the same thing. This occurs especially with time, which is 
bound up essentially with our intellect’s act of combining and dividing, as it 
says in book III of On the Soul.” 

So, “Socrates is sitting” is not the same proposition as “Socrates was 
sitting” or “Socrates will be sitting.” But it is the same proposition as 
“Socrates is sitting,” since it has the same words and the same way of 
signifying. Clearly, therefore, the same proposition can be sometimes true 
and sometimes false. 

Hence, we grant the first two arguments. 

To the objection made to the contrary: Having different connotations 
does alter a word’s identity, since inflexions are not words, as the 
Philosopher says.”? They are called one word, not absolutely, but because 
they come in the same declension. 


Article 3 


We turn, then, to the third question. It seems that a master should make 
more use of authority than of reason when settling theological questions: 


Questions in any discipline are best settled with the first principles of that discipline. But the first 
principles of theology are the articles of faith, which are taken on authority. Therefore, 
theological questions are best settled by authority. 

But to the contrary: Titus 1 says: That he may be able to exhort with sound doctrine and refute its 


deniers.’© But deniers are better refuted with reason than authority. Therefore, questions 
should be settled with reason rather than authority. 


Answer: Each act should be performed in a way conducive to its end. 
Now, debates aim at one of two ends. 

Some debates aim to remove doubt about whether this or that is the case. 
In theological debates of this kind, most use should be made of the 


authority accepted by both parties to the debate. In a debate with Jews, for 
example, appeal should be made to the authority of the Old Testament. With 
Manicheans (who reject the Old Testament), only the New Testament 
should be used as an authority. With schismatics like the Greeks (who 
accept the Old and New Testament but not the teaching of our saints), we 
have to debate them using the authority of the Old and New Testament and 
the teachers they accept. With those who accept no authority, however, we 
have to rely on natural reason alone to convince them. 

Other debates involve masters at schools, and are not about correcting 
errors, but about instructing the audience and helping them understand the 
truth they already believe. In this case, reason should be used to get at the 
heart of the truth and enable them to know just how it is true. If the master 
settles the question by mere authority instead, the audience will certainly be 
assured that this or that is the case, but they will not acquire any knowledge 
or understanding of it, thus going away empty. 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Question 10 


The next questions related to our appetitive power. The first were about 
goods. The second were about evils. 

The first two questions were about martyrdom: (1) Can one offer oneself 
up to be martyred without perfect charity? and (2) Is suffering martyrdom 
for Christ a commandment? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems that one cannot offer oneself up 
to be martyred without perfect charity: 


Consider the verse of the Psalms: Therefore, I love your commandments above gold and topaz.’’ 


The gloss says that the least charity loves God’s law more than tons of gold and silver,’® and 
for the same reason loves it more than all temporal things. But we give up what we love less 
for what we love more. Therefore, with the least charity one can give up all temporal things 
and even one’s own life for Christ. 

But to the contrary: If one can offer oneself up to be martyred without perfect charity, then by the 
same token one can suffer martyrdom without perfect charity. But that seems false, given the 


verse of John 15: Greater love has no man than this, that he lay down his life for his friends.’? 


Therefore, one cannot offer oneself up to be martyred without perfect charity. 


Answer: There are two things to consider about virtuous actions: what is 
done and the way it is done. The same action done with a perfect virtue can 
sometimes be done not only by someone with a little virtue, but even by 
someone without a virtue. A person without justice, for example, can still 
perform a just action. But if we consider the way it is done, someone 
without a virtue cannot act like someone with it, nor can someone with a 
little virtue act like someone with a lot. For someone with a lot acts easily, 
readily, and with pleasure, which is not true of someone without a virtue, or 
with only a little. 

Accordingly, the act of offering oneself up to be martyred or of suffering 
martyrdom can be done not only with perfect charity but also with 
imperfect charity, and—what is more—even by someone without charity. 


As the Apostle says in 1 Corinthians 13: If I deliver my body to be burned, 
but do not have charity, etc.°° But perfect charity does so readily and with 
pleasure, as we see with Lawrence and Vincent, who were both cheerful 
while being tortured.®! That could not be done with imperfect charity, or by 
someone without charity. 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. Suffering martyrdom for Christ’s 
sake does not seem to be a commandment: 


Giving up one’s possessions seems less than laying down one’s own body, as Gregory says in the 


homily I am the good shepherd.®? But not even abandoning all one’s possessions for Christ’s 
sake falls under a commandment. Therefore, giving up one’s own body to be martyred does not 
fall under a commandment either. 

But to the contrary: In book XIII of The City of God, Augustine says: Formerly it was said to 


human beings: If you sin, you will die. But now it is said to the martyrs: Die, lest you sin.83 
Yet what we must do lest we sin falls under a commandment. Therefore, the death of martyrs 
falls under a commandment. 


Answer: There are two ways for something to fall under a 
commandment: absolutely or as a matter of mental preparation. For a 
commandment implies something due. Hence, things fall under a 
commandment absolutely when they are due for a prior reason—as, for 
instance, with the commandment to honor your parents or to love God. Yet 
sometimes the reason something is due does not yet obtain, although it can 
arise. Hence, it does not fall under a commandment absolutely, but as a 
matter of mental preparation, meaning that one ought to be prepared to do it 
when the reason it is due arises. This is how Augustine explains the 
commandments the Lord gives in Matthew 5: If anyone strikes you on one 
cheek, turn the other to him as well.®* If it is needed and the salvation of 
others calls for it, then one ought to be prepared to do it. 

That is how suffering martyrdom for Christ’s sake falls under a 
commandment, since one ought to be mentally prepared to let oneself be 
killed before denying Christ or committing mortal sin. It is also how 
abandoning one’s possessions falls under a commandment. As a Christian, 


one ought to be mentally prepared to suffer being stripped of one’s own 
goods rather than denying Christ or committing mortal sin.®° 


Question 11 


The next questions were about evil acts—namely impulses. 
There were two such questions: (1) Are impulses always sins? and (2) 
Are they mortal sins for nonbelievers? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. Impulses always seem to be sins: 


In book II, distinction 21 of the Sentences, the Master says that there cannot be a temptation of the 


flesh without sin.8© But every impulse involves a temptation of the flesh. Therefore, every 
impulse involves sin. 
But to the contrary: The gloss on the verse Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal bodies of 


Romans 6 says: He is not forbidding concupiscence, which cannot be avoided.2” But what 


cannot be avoided is not a sin.28 Therefore, concupiscence—an impulse—is not a sin. 


Answer: An impulse implies a sort of movement toward an endpoint, 
and when it comes to human acts, this movement is a matter of our appetite. 
Now, human beings have three kinds of appetite. The first is natural, since 
our appetitive power relates to the vegetative soul, as does our power to 
digest, eliminate, and assimilate. The second appetite is sensual, and is 
moved by the apprehension of our senses. The third appetite is voluntary, 
and is moved by the judgment of reason. 

Now, sin (which we are discussing now) has the character of guilt, which 
only applies to voluntary acts that are in some way under the sinner’s 
control. The acts of our natural appetite (like the acts of all the other powers 
of the vegetative soul) are not subject to the rule of reason. Hence, the acts 
of this appetite cannot involve guilt. No one is guilty for being hungry or 
thirsty, for instance, and the same goes for every other act of this kind. The 
acts of our sense-appetite are subject to the rule of reason, since reason 
anticipates them, and can command or forbid them as well. Hence, such 
movements can have the character of guilt. If they follow the judgment of 


reason, they can even be mortal sins, like the movements of our external 
members controlled by reason. If they precede the judgment of reason, 
however, such movements are still sins if they aim at something 
impermissible, since the person could have repressed them. But the sins are 
venial and very slight, as Augustine makes clear in book XII of On the 
Trinity.°° Hence such movements are called sinful impulses. The 
movements of our higher—i.e., voluntary—appetite follow the judgment of 
reason, and can thus be mortal sins. 

Hence, we grant the first argument. 

To the objection made to the contrary: Concupiscence cannot be avoided 
in the sense that impulses of concupiscence are bound to arise: when one is 
resisted, another arises. But each one of them is avoidable, which is why 
each has the character of sin, though not the character of complete sin, 
which is mortal sin. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. The impulses of nonbelievers seem to 
be mortal sins: 


1. In his book On Grace and Free Will, Anselm says: Condemnation ensues for those who are 


not in Christ Jesus, if they experience concupiscence, even if they do not consent to it.29 But 
experiencing concupiscence means having an impulse of concupiscence. Hence, nonbelievers 
(who are not in Christ Jesus) commit mortal sin when they have such impulses, since only 
mortal sin deserves condemnation. 

2. Everyone is obligated to possess original justice, which represses concupiscence. But every 
impulse of concupiscence violates this obligation, and every violation of an obligation has the 
character of mortal sin. Therefore, every impulse of concupiscence is a mortal sin. 


But to the contrary: The higher you stand, the worse you fall.21 But believers stand higher than 
nonbelievers, and yet their impulses are not mortal sins. Much less, then, are the impulses of 
nonbelievers mortal sins. 


Answer: As we have said, an impulse is a sensual movement that 
precedes rational deliberation. But sensuality and rationality have the same 
nature in believers and nonbelievers, and it is because of the nature of 
sensuality and rationality that a sensual movement without any rational 
deliberation cannot be a mortal sin. For mortal sin consists of turning away 
from God, and one only turns away from God by reason. Hence, turning 


away from God—which makes for mortal sin—has to involve reason, as 
Augustine shows in book XII of On the Trinity.9* 

Therefore, the impulses of nonbelievers are not mortal but, rather, venial 
sins. 

1. So, to the first objection: Those words of Anselm are based on what 
the Apostle says in Romans 8, where he concludes that there is no 
condemnation for those who are in Christ Jesus, who walk not according to 
the flesh.2° Hence, there seems to be some condemnation for those who are 
not in Christ Jesus, even if they do not walk according to the flesh and 
consent to the impulses of the flesh; otherwise, there would be no difference 
between those who are in Christ Jesus and those who are not. Hence, there 
is some condemnation for those who are not in Christ Jesus if they 
experience the impulses of the flesh, even without consenting to them. 

But just how that condemnation is to be understood is shown by what the 
Apostle says right before. For he had just said that the restoration of grace 
begins in the minds of those who are in Christ Jesus, not in their flesh. As 
he had just said: Therefore, I myself serve the law of God with my mind, but 
with my flesh I serve the law of sin?*—i.e., the law of the urges that still 
remain in our bodily members. Hence, in order to show that those who are 
in Christ Jesus are no longer subject to the former condemnation in spite of 
their impulses and urges, the Apostle concludes that there is no 
condemnation for those who are in Christ Jesus, if they do not walk 
according to the flesh, since the condemnation for original sin is undone by 
the grace of Christ, even though sinful urges still remain active in their 
flesh. Nor do they incur condemnation for any actual sin, since they do not 
walk according to the flesh. In nonbelievers, however, original sin remains 
not only actual but also culpable. Hence, they still face some condemnation 
for original sin, though not for any actual sin, as long as they do not consent 
to concupiscence. Thus, none of this implies that the impulses of 
nonbelievers incur the condemnation of mortal sin; it only implies that they 
face the connected condemnation of original sin. 

2. To the second objection: The obligation of original justice applies to 
nonbelievers because of the human nature they inherited from our first 
parent, on whom original justice was bestowed. Hence, anything relating to 


their lack of original justice is a matter of natural sin (i.e., original sin), and 
not actual sin, which includes mortal sin. 


Question 12 


Article 1 


The first question is: (1) Should children without experience keeping the 
commandments be received into the religious life, or obligated to enter it by 
taking an oath or vow, or encouraged to enter it by means of benefits? 

It seems not: 


10. 


11. 


The perfection of the counsels pursued by religious originated with Christ. But Christ first 
gave the counsel of perfection to a young man who kept the commandments, as Matthew 19 


makes clear.?° Therefore, only people with experience keeping the commandments should be 
obligated to enter or received into the religious life. 
In his comments on Ezekiel, Gregory says: No one suddenly becomes the greatest; to become 


great one must begin by doing lesser things, in order to come to do great ones.© But the 
counsels (which relate to the perfect life) are great things, whereas the commandments (which 
relate to common justice) are lesser ones. Therefore, children ought to gain experience 
keeping the commandments before going on to the counsels. 

Exodus 21 says: If someone digs a pit . .. and an ox or ass falls into it, the owner of the pit 


will pay the price of the beasts.2’ But leading children who still lack experience keeping the 
commandments into the religious life is like digging a pit for them, since they often leave after 
entering the religious life and then fall into despair, which is like a spiritual pit. Therefore, 
those who lead them in are guilty of sin. 

Contributions to the common good should not be suppressed. But it contributes to the 
common good for people to use their freedom to do good. Therefore, they should not be 
deprived of such freedom by the obligation of an oath or vow. 

In his rule, blessed Benedict (the renowned monastic founder) established that those who seek 
the religious life should not receive an easy entry but, rather, the spirit should be tested to see 


whether it is of God.2® Much less, then, should anyone be encouraged to enter by means of 
gifts or benefits. 

Gregory says, and it states in d. XLVIII of the Decretum: We know that newly built walls 
cannot bear the weight of beams until their initial wetness has dried; if they are made to bear 


weight before they have hardened, the entire building will collapse.2? But children who still 
lack experience keeping the commandments are like walls that have yet to dry. Therefore, they 
should not be made to bear beams, i.e. the weight of the religious way of life. 

The religious state is a state of penance. But children are exempt from every obligation to do 


penance, as it says in the Decretum, On Penance, d. tv, 100 Therefore, they should not be led 
into the religious life. 
As it says in C. XX, q.3 of the Decretum: What one does not desire and choose, one does not 


love when possessed, and what one does not love, one easily abandons. /91 But before 
children gain experience, their choices are not stable, and thus neither is their love. Hence, 
they easily abandon the religious life if they are led into it at that age. 


Proverbs 14 says: Riches gotten quickly will dwindle.!92 But it seems too quick for those who 
still lack experience keeping the commandments to run on to the counsels. Hence, it seems 
that their spiritual riches will easily dwindle. Therefore, such people should not be led into the 
religious life. 

No less care should be taken with entering the religious life than with receiving holy orders. 
But those who have not received minor orders are forbidden from receiving major orders. 
Therefore, those who have not yet kept the commandments should not go on to keep the 
counsels in the religious life. 

Two things are necessary for human beings: knowing the truth and doing good. Now, when it 
comes to knowing the truth, it is considered foolish to apply oneself to more difficult things 
before understanding easier ones. Therefore, when it comes to doing good, it is foolish to 
pursue the counsels before gaining experience with the commandments. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


Everyone in the religious life has the responsibility to take care of other people or at least of 
themselves. But when choosing people to take care of the Church, we have to choose the 
better ones. Hence, when accepting people for the religious life, we have to choose the better 
ones, which are the ones with experience keeping the commandments. Therefore, those are the 
people who should be led into the religious life. 

If something good in itself becomes an occasion of sin, then it should be abandoned. Take, for 
instance, the bronze serpent that Moses made at the Lord’s command in order to heal the sons 


of Israel, as recorded in Numbers 21,103 Hezekiah later destroyed it, since it had become an 


occasion for idolatry. 194 Or again, a blessing is good in itself, but it is blameworthy for a 
lesser person to give a blessing in the presence of a greater one. Now, the religious life is good 
in itself, but entering the religious life becomes an occasion of sin for those without 
experience keeping the commandments, since they then leave it. Therefore, leading those 
without such experience into the religious life should be avoided. 

Gregory says, and it states in d. XLVUHI of the Decretum: Someone who skips the steps and 


tries to climb the steep slopes to the summit must want to fall.!9° But passing on to the 
counsels without keeping the commandments means skipping a step, and thus wanting to fall. 
Therefore, no one should be led to do so. 

In book II, Damascene says that it is no good to enjoy incorruption while still untried and 
inexperienced, in case one should fall into pride and come under the condemnation of the 


devil. 16 By the same token, therefore, it is no good for people who are untried and 
inexperienced at keeping the commandments to take up the contemplative state of the 
religious life. 

In book VI of his Morals, Gregory says: After embracing Leah, Jacob then received Rachel, 
for a perfect person is first wedded to the active life in order to bear fruit, and then united to 


the contemplative life in order to rest.}97 But the active life consists of keeping the 
commandments, whereas the religious state concerns the contemplative life. Therefore, no one 
should be led into the religious life before gaining experience keeping the commandments. 

No one should promise something impermissible to give. But it is impermissible to give 
someone something for entering the religious life. As C. I, q.2 of the Decretum says: We have 
never read of the Lord’s disciples, or of anyone converted by their ministry, persuading 


someone to worship God by means of gifts.198 Therefore, no one should be encouraged to 
enter the religious life by means of such promises. 
By law, no one should be accepted to serve in a physical war without having experience using 


weapons, !09 But the religious life is a state of spiritual warfare. Hence, no one should be 
received into the religious life without first having experience keeping the commandments, 
which are spiritual weapons. 

Those who cannot bind themselves to lesser things cannot bind themselves to greater ones. 
But children under the age of fourteen cannot bind themselves to marriage (a lesser thing). 
Therefore, they cannot bind themselves to the religious life. 

In Mark 5, we read that the Lord did not allow the cured demoniac to get into the boat with 


him, 110 Now, the boat represents the cross and the religious life, while the cured demoniac 
represents converts from sin. Therefore, newly converted sinners should not be received into 
the religious life before gaining experience keeping the commandments. 

We ought to possess the fruit of good works when we leave Egypt, as a gloss on Exodus 12 


says. /1t But leaving Egypt means leaving the world and entering the religious life. Therefore, 


those who want to enter the religious life ought to possess the fruit of good works from first 
keeping the commandments. 
22. In his book On the Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, Augustine says that every presumption 


should be checked.!!* But it seems to be the greatest presumption to want to climb to the 
heights of the counsels without yet having kept the commandments. Therefore, those who 
want to do so should be checked, and not encouraged to enter the religious life. 

23. In the same book, Augustine says that greater things should be given to greater people and 


lesser things to lesser ones./+3 But the counsels are greater things, and hence should not be 
offered to inexperienced children. Therefore, children who still lack experience keeping the 
commandments should not be drawn into the religious life. 

But to the contrary: 


Cause XX, q.2 of the Decretum says: Parents are not permitted to give their children to the 
religious life after the age of fourteen; but thereafter children are permitted to take up the 
religious way of life themselves, either with their parents’ consent, or by their own volition 


and determination alone.!!* But people are not suddenly experienced at keeping the 
commandments when they turn fourteen. Therefore, children can enter the religious life even 
before they have experience keeping the commandments. 

It is more serious to begin ruling oneself and others than to enter the religious life and live 
under someone else’s rule. But Solomon began ruling himself and others when he was still a 
child. Hence 1 Chronicles says: King David said to the whole assembly: Solomon my son, 


whom God has chosen, is still a tender child.145 Much more, therefore, can children without 
experience keeping the commandments be led or received into the religious life. 

A vow is not impermissible if fulfilling it would not render one guilty. But as Ambrose says: 
Those who make a vow of continence in childhood are not rendered guilty by fulfilling their 


vow. 116 Therefore, it is not impermissible to bind oneself to the religious life by a childhood 
vow. 

Nothing is impermissible that does not draw people away from good. But prompting them to 
better things does not draw people away from good, and the religious state (in which the 
counsels are kept) is better than the secular state (in which only the commandments are kept). 
Therefore, it does not seem impermissible to lead children into the religious life by means of 
an oath or vow, or by means of benefits, before they have experience keeping the 
commandments. 

Cause XX, q.1 of the Decretum says: The profession of virginity will be sure once a girl has 


reached adulthood and would usually be considered ready for marriage.'+/ But men and 
women are not suddenly experienced at keeping the commandments when they reach that age. 
Therefore, people are permitted to bind themselves to the religious life by taking an oath or 
vow before they have experience keeping the commandments. 

If such an obligation (the obligation of an oath or vow to enter the religious life made by 
children without experience keeping the commandments) were impermissible, that would 
either be because it is evil in itself or because it is forbidden. But it is not evil in itself, since 
keeping and fulfilling such a promise would then be worse, and persevering in it would be 
worst of all. Yet we observe just the opposite: those who fulfill promises they made as 
children, and persevere in those promises, are most commended. But such an obligation is not 
impermissible because of being forbidden either. It is not forbidden by the Old Law. As 
Numbers 30 says: If a woman vows something, and binds herself with an oath, while she is in 
her father’s house and still a child, and if her father learns of the vow she has promised and of 
the oath by which she has bound her soul, and he remains silent, she will be bound by the 
vow: whatever she promised and vowed, she will fulfill in deed. But if her father. .. opposes it 
when he hears of it, then both her vows and her oaths will be void, and she will not be bound 


to what she promised, since her father opposed it148 and such an obligation is not forbidden 
by canon law: a decree of Pope Leo appeals to the authority of the same passage of 


scripture./!9 And it is not forbidden by the law of the gospel either. The gospel leads people 
to withdraw from the world and pursue the works of perfection most of all. Therefore, it is 
permissible for children who still lack experience keeping the commandments to be obligated 
to enter the religious life by taking an oath or vow. 


Answer: The answer to this question is only in doubt because some 
contentious people have been trying to obscure the truth. Hence, 
Augustine’s words from book II of The City of God apply here: The souls of 
fools suffer from a greater and more repugnant ailment. Even after all the 
reasons have been given . . . they still retain their unreasonable beliefs, 
because they are too blind to see the obvious .. . and they defend it—viz. 
their blindness—as if it were the truth. ... This makes it necessary to speak 
at length about things that are generally clear, as though submitting things 
for the inspection of people who will not look at them, but will only (as it 
were) touch them. .. . Yet how will our discussion end, if we always have to 
respond to those who respond to us? For those who cannot understand 
what we say, or whose minds are so hardened in their opposition that even 
if they did understand it, they would not accept it—they respond to us... 
and “speak arrogantly” and are tirelessly inane. If we chose to refute their 
contrary claims as often as they hardheadedly determined to contradict our 
arguments in any way, without even thinking about what they are saying, 
you see how endless and exhausting and pointless it would be.'*° So, this is 
what we shall do to show the truth clearly and palpably (so to speak). Any 
groundless claims to the contrary should be dismissed, so that we do not 
have to repeat ourselves endlessly for no reason. And if anyone wants to 
contradict us, they should write down what they have to say, so that other 
knowledgeable people can judge whether they teach the truth. 

Now, for us to address each part of the question, first realize that there is 
nothing evil in itself about children being received into the religious life 
even before the age of puberty. In fact, it is beneficial and fruitful, since we 
always master things more fully and firmly when we learn to do them as 
children. As Proverbs 22 says: A young man set in his way will not depart 
from it even when he grows old.'*! That is why the apostles established the 
practice of receiving children—even babies—into the Christian religion, so 
that they could be raised in it and thus adhere to it more fully and firmly. As 
Dionysius says in the last chapter of The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy: Children 
raised according to the holy law will acquire the disposition of habitual 
holiness, and avoid every error of an unclean life. Realizing this, our divine 
leaders—i.e., the apostles—saw the good of receiving children.'** Now, the 
Christian life surpasses the life of nonbelievers much more than the 


religious life surpasses the life of seculars, especially given that the state of 
all Christians in the early Church was the most perfect religious life. As 
Acts 4 says: The community of believers was of one heart and one soul; no 
one said that any of the things that he possessed was his own, but they held 
everything in common.'*? Every religious community was founded to 
imitate this pattern of life. Hence, the founders of such communities were 
motivated to receive children into the religious life for the same reason as 
the apostles. We see this, for instance, with blessed Benedict, who received 
Maurus at age twelve and Placid at age seven in order to raise them in the 
religious life, as we read in book II of the Dialogues.'** 

But we need to make a distinction here. Before children reach the age of 
puberty, their parents are responsible for them by natural law, since they 
lack the discretion that would enable them to rule themselves well. That is 
why children can be given to the religious life at that age, if their parents 
offer them, and the offering will be binding, especially if the children 
confirm their parents’ offering when they reach the age of puberty. Hence 
Gregory says, as C. XX, q.1 of the Decretum states: You added, if a father 
or mother gives their newborn son or daughter over to the discipline of a 
rule in a monastic enclosure, are they allowed to leave and unite in 
marriage after they reach the age of puberty? We refuse this completely, 
since it is wrong to loosen the voluntary bonds of children whose parents 
have offered them to God.'*° If children that age give themselves to the 
religious life by their own volition, their offering can be confirmed by their 
parents’ agreement or consent. Hence C. XX, q.1 of the Decretum says: If 
one or both parents of minors at any age have given their children of either 
sex a religious tonsure or a proper religious habit, or if they did not 
disapprove after learning that their children had received them without 
their—i.e., the parents’—knowledge or consent, instead letting their 
children retain their tonsure or habit with them or with the bishop or at the 
convent, then their children will never be allowed to return to secular 
dress.'*© But once children have reached the age of puberty, they can enter 
the religious life even against their parents’ will, and may not be excluded. 
Indeed, they should be encouraged all the more. As Gregory says in a 
homily: Some are led to the good life as children, some as adolescents, 
some younger, some older, and some at the most advanced age.'*’ Since 


people cannot be excluded at any age, they certainly cannot be excluded as 
children. As Chrysostom says in his comments on Matthew: Who deserves 
to come to Christ, if mere infancy excludes one from him? . . . If they are 
going to be saints, why do you prevent children from coming to their father? 
And if they are going to be sinners, why do you issue the judgment of 
condemnation before witnessing their sins?!*® This same judgment of 
condemnation is issued by people who say that children should not be 
received into the religious life on the grounds that they will leave and 
become worse. 

Other people add that children should first gain experience keeping the 
commandments and then go on to keep the counsels in the religious life. 
But this is based on a misunderstanding. They are thinking that the 
commandments pave the way to the counsels, yet that is not the case. 
Rather, the counsels pave the way to keeping the commandments, since the 
counsels free people from the occupation with worldly things that makes it 
difficult to preserve their innocence. Hence Hilary says in his comments on 
Matthew: Innocence bears a heavy burden while occupied with increasing 
wealth; the servant of God cannot avoid the vices of this world in pursuit of 
the things of this world.!*° That is why the Lord says in Matthew 19 that it 
is difficult for the rich to enter the kingdom of heaven, since it is difficult for 
people to keep the commandments—thereby entering the kingdom— 
without following the counsels and abandoning their wealth.!°° Therefore, 
in order for children to preserve their innocence in keeping the 
commandments, they should be prepared and as it were protected by 
observing the counsels; they should not be excluded, even if they seem to 
lack experience keeping the commandments. As Origen says in his 
comments on Matthew: Some, speaking as children . . . brought children 
and babies to the Savior . . . but others, who appeared more perfect, . . . 
before they learned the nature of justice . . . rebuked those who brought 
(still inexperienced) children and babies to Christ. But the Lord urged his 
disciples to consider the good of the children. . . . Therefore, we ought to 
listen to his words, so that the value we place on higher wisdom . . . does 
not make us look down on the Church’s little ones, as if we ourselves were 
great, .. . and prevent children from coming to Jesus.'*! 


The second part of the question is about whether children should be 
obligated to enter the religious life, before entering the religious life, by 
taking an oath or vow to do so. The answer is obviously yes. Compare this 
to doing evil. The more our will is set on doing evil, the worse it is. The 
case of the obstinate, for instance, and of those who sin out of wickedness 
makes this clear. The same is true for doing good. The more our will is set 
and intent on doing good, the better it is. Now, it is good for children to 
enter the religious life. Hence, it is much better for their will to be set on 
doing so, which is done by taking an oath or vow. Hence David said: I have 
sworn an oath and determined to keep your just judgments.'** And in his 
letter to Paulina and Armentarius Augustine says: What a happy necessity 
to be compelled to do something better.'°° 

The last part is about whether they should be encouraged to enter the 
religious life by means of benefits. It is certainly impermissible to make a 
contract or an agreement to give people a payment or some other earthly 
benefit so that they will enter the religious life. But it is not impermissible 
to give them temporal benefits in order to remove an obstacle preventing 
them from entering the religious life, or to provide for their upbringing and 
education in order to make them fit for the religious life; indeed, it is 
praiseworthy to do so. It is similarly praiseworthy to give people temporal 
benefits to encourage them to be favorable toward oneself, not for one’s 
own glory, but for the glory of God and the salvation of one’s neighbor. As 
the Apostle says of himself in 1 Corinthians 10: I try to please everyone in 
everything.'** Likewise, God encourages some people to do good by means 
of temporal benefits, and in certain churches temporal goods are used to 
encourage people to serve in that church. Such goods are not payments 
received for serving God but, rather, secondary incentives to do so. As the 
Lord says in Matthew 6: Seek first the kingdom of God and _ his 
righteousness, and all these things—viz. the necessities of life—will be 
given to you as well.'*° 

1. So, to the first objection: Just as Christ called a young man with 
experience keeping the commandments to follow the counsels, Matthew 
called a publican without experience keeping the commandments—indeed, 
entangled in sin—to do so as well. From this we can gather that both those 


with experience keeping the commandments and those without such 
experience should be called to follow the counsels in the religious life. 

2. To the second objection: There are two ways to mark differences in 
rank. One way applies to different states or conditions. But a person does 
not have to gain experience in a lesser state or condition before pursuing a 
greater state or condition. Those who want to become soldiers, for instance, 
do not first gain experience weaving; they train for war from childhood. 
Those who want to become clerics do not practice living as laypeople first; 
they are taught how to live as clerics from childhood. Likewise, those who 
want to become religious do not have to practice living as seculars first; 
instead, it is best for them to practice living as religious from childhood, so 
that they will be better at it. Hence Lamentations 3 says: It is good for a 
man when he has borne the yoke from his youth.'°° But differences in rank 
can also apply within the same state or condition. That is what Gregory 
means when he says that to become great we should begin with lesser 
things in order to come to great ones. Just as soldiers begin with the basics 
of warfare, and just as clerics begin with the basics of the clerical life, 
religious begin with the basics of the religious life in order to become the 
greatest. 

3. To the third objection: There are two kinds of occasions: those given 
and those taken. A person is given an occasion to fall down or into a pit 
when someone does or says something less than correct, which gives the 
person an occasion to fall down. Those who give such an occasion are 
guilty of their neighbor’s downfall. Yet sometimes an occasion is not given 
but, rather, taken, which happens when someone leads a person to 
something good and the person becomes worse from it. But we should not 
stop encouraging something good because a person takes it as an occasion 
to fall down. Hence the Lord did not stop preaching the truth because it 
scandalized the Pharisees, as it says in Matthew 15.'°” And Augustine says 
in his letter to Boniface, as it states in C. XXIII, q.4, Piety itself of the 
Decretum: If there were many people in a house about to collapse, and at 
least one of them could be saved, but since we tried to save one, the others 
killed themselves by jumping down, we would mourn for the others, but be 


consoled by having saved at least one.'°® 


4. To the fourth objection: Freedom is incompatible with the necessity of 
coercion, which is an absolute necessity. Such necessity should never be 
used. But freedom is not incompatible with the necessity that comes from 
adopting an end to be pursued. Using such necessity contributes to the 
common good, otherwise we would not need to confirm agreements by 
making promises, or take oaths in human affairs. Hence, it is much more 
beneficial for people to obligate themselves to pursue divine things, which 
are better. 

5. To the fifth objection: Religious communities make entry difficult by 
giving those who enter a trial year in which to experience the difficulties of 
the religious life. 

6. To the sixth objection: A wall that has yet to dry should not be made to 
bear the weight of beams, but there is no reason why the wall should not be 
dried. And a wall that is wet with the corruption of its secular character can 
be dried by the religious life. Hence, it is appropriate for people to gain 
experience in the religious life before bearing the weight of a superior or of 
holy orders. That is the kind of weight Gregory is talking about, as the 
previous part of the chapter quoted and as his second homily on Ezekiel 
make clear.!°9 

7. To the seventh objection: The religious state is both a state of penance 
and of practice in the school of perfection. Hence, sinners should be 
received into the religious life for the sake of penance, and innocent 
children should be received into it as a school of perfection, in order to 
preserve their innocence more perfectly. 

8. To the eighth objection: If children were led into the religious life 
completely against their will, then there would be reason to fear them 
falling away in the future. But since the children obligate themselves by 
their own will and thus enter the religious life, that reasoning does not 
apply. 

9. To the ninth objection: Just as “large” and “small” and “a lot” and “a 
little” are relative terms, as the Philosopher says,!*° so too are “quick” or 
“fast” and “slow.” For quick or fast is what moves a lot in a little time.'*! 
Hence, riches dwindle if they are gotten quickly with respect to the required 
rate. This would be the case, for instance, if a person had just undertaken 
some state in life and immediately tried to do what the perfect in that state 


do, disregarding the basics of that state. But such riches would not be gotten 
quickly if the person undertook the practice of perfection as a school— 
which is what the religious life is—from childhood. For the heights of 
Christian perfection are such that even if one undertakes the practice of 
such perfection from childhood, there is always more to accomplish. As 
Augustine says to Volusianus about Christian doctrine: The Christian 
scriptures are so deep that even if I studied them and nothing else from the 


earliest childhood to the latest old age . . . with the greatest devotion, and 
even greater talent, I would still be making progress and _ learning 
everyday.'*+ 


10. To the tenth objection: The various orders are like various ranks 
within the one clerical life, which is why those pursuing major orders have 
to begin with minor orders. But those pursuing holy orders do not have to 
gain experience relevant to a lower State, viz. the lay life. The same goes for 
the religious life. Those who enter the religious life have to begin with the 
basics in order to be able to reach the greatest heights of the religious life, 
but they do not have to gain experience with the secular life first. 

11. To the eleventh objection: In the case of knowledge, one has to begin 
with lesser things in a subject in order to go on to greater things within that 
same subject. But not everyone who wants to learn a higher subject has to 
gain experience with a lower subject (those who want to learn the liberal 
arts, for instance, do not first have to gain experience with the mechanical 
arts); one only has to do that when a lower subject paves the way to a 
higher one. But the secular life does not pave the way to the religious life; it 
leads away from it. Hence at the beginning of his Morals, Gregory says: 
While my mind still forced me to serve the world at least in appearance, 
many things began . . . to grow out of my care for this same world, which 
made me bound to it no longer in appearance, but—what is worse—in my 
mind.'*? Instead, keeping the counsels paves the way to more safely and 
perfectly keeping God’s commandments, which is necessary even in the 
secular life. 

12. To the twelfth objection: That argument fails for a number of reasons. 
First, because people are not chosen to enter the religious life so that they 
can care more for themselves or others than they did before, but so that they 
can live under the obedience and care of another. Second, because not 


everyone grants that we have to choose the better person to serve as a 
prelate; some consider it sufficient to choose a good one. Third, because 
even if we did have to choose the better person, we would not have to 
choose the better person absolutely speaking, but the person better suited 
for the office. And though children are not better than adults absolutely 
speaking, they are better suited to be raised in the religious life. Hence in 
his book On Likenesses, Anselm compares those raised in the religious life 
from childhood to angels and compares others to human beings, since 
angels have enjoyed eternal life from the beginning, whereas human beings 
come to do so over the course of time.!** Fourth, because only one person 
is chosen to be a bishop, whereas many can be accepted to enter the 
religious life. That is why it is more necessary to choose the better person in 
the former case than it is in the latter. 

13. To the thirteenth objection: Sin is not the only thing that provides the 
occasion to fall down; what appears evil does so as well. Hence in the last 
chapter of 1 Thessalonians, the Apostle says: Abstain from every 
appearance of evil.‘*? Now, the bronze serpent was good in itself, given its 
establishment, but appeared evil because of its similarity to idolatry. Hence, 
it was praiseworthy to take it away from people prone to idolatry, although 
it did not have to be abandoned. And a blessing is good in kind, but requires 
the right circumstances to be an act of virtue, which means that it has to fit 
the person, place, and time. But it does not fit the person when a lesser 
person gives a blessing in the presence of a greater one. As Hebrews 7 says: 
Without any dispute, the inferior is blessed by the superior.‘*° 

14. To the fourteenth objection: Pursuing the counsels does not amount to 
skipping the steps and trying to climb the steep slopes to the summit.'*’ It 
amounts to removing things that can prevent one from keeping the 
commandments, as we have said. 

15. To the fifteenth objection: That saying of Damascene actually 
supports the opposite conclusion. God does not give people incorruptibility 
immediately after their rebirth because it would not be good for them; it 
would be an occasion for pride. For an abundance of temporal and bodily 
goods serves as the matter for pride. Therefore, it is good for people to 
avoid pride by going on to keep the counsels, abandoning an abundance of 
temporal goods. 


16. To the sixteenth objection: The embrace of Rachel represents 
contemplative rest, which cannot be achieved immediately after people 
begin to follow the counsels, but only after practicing good works for a long 
time. Nevertheless, it is easier to achieve such rest by observing the 
counsels than by practicing the commandments in the secular life. 

17. To the seventeenth objection: If people are encouraged to enter the 
religious life with an agreement to give them temporal goods like the 
agreements used to buy and sell things, then it is impermissible to give such 
goods. But if one offers a person such goods without an agreement, then it 
is not impermissible to give such goods. Hence after the words quoted 
there, the same chapter continues: except perhaps by unconditionally 
providing for the needs of the poor.'*® And it goes on: yet still . . . without 
any agreement or contract.'*° 

18. To the eighteenth objection: The religious life is a state of spiritual 
warfare for those who have made great progress in it, but for those who 
have only just entered, it is like beginner’s training. Yet to make the greatest 
progress, one has to undergo such training from childhood, as Vegetius says 
of the training for temporal warfare in his book On Military Affairs.!°° 

19. To the nineteenth objection: Before the age of puberty children 
cannot bind themselves to a consummated bodily marriage, which is like 
vowing to remain perpetually in the religious life. But the promise of a 
future marriage (as with engagements) can be made before that age, which 
is like binding oneself to enter the religious life. 

20. To the twentieth objection: As the gloss on that same passage 
explains, the cured demoniac’s desire to be in the boat with Christ 
represents the desire of those who have been cleansed from sin, who desire 
to depart and to be with Christ.'°! But their desire is not immediately 
fulfilled; they first have to labor in this life by proclaiming the word of God. 
Hence, the passage is clearly irrelevant to this question. 

21. To the twenty-first objection: The more experience people have doing 
good when they leave Egypt (i.e., the world) and enter the religious life, the 
easier their progress will be. But since so many dangers threaten the secular 
life and hinder the practice of virtue, it is safer to avoid such hindrances 
from the beginning by keeping the counsels. 


22. To the twenty-second objection: It is harder to keep the 
commandments in the secular life than in the religious life: it takes great 
virtue to keep oneself free of the world’s vices while living in the world. 
Hence Ecclesiasticus 31 says: Blessed is the rich man who is found 
blameless.'°* Then it adds: Who is he? And we will praise him, for he has 
done wonderful things in his life.!°? Thus, it would seem to be a greater 
presumption—if it is a presumption at all—to trust oneself to remain 
blameless while living in the world, rather than to doubt that one has such 
virtue, and to go into the religious life in order to make it easier to keep 
oneself free from sin. That is what Zacchaeus did, since he was small in 
Stature: in order to see Christ, he climbed a sycamore tree (i.e., a fig 
tree),!°* which stands for the religious life. 

23. To the twenty-third objection: Greater things should be given to 
greater people in each state of life. But those who want to pursue a greater 
state should lay the foundations for that state while they are still lesser 
people. As Ecclesiasticus 25 says: What you have not gathered in your 
youth, how will you reap in old age?!°° Hence, those who want to pursue 
the perfection of the religious life should become accustomed to it from the 
earliest age. 


Article 2 


The second question is: (2) Are the counsels aimed at the commandments? 
It seems not: 


The aim of something comes after it, since an end is the first thing intended and the last thing 


done.!°® Yet keeping the commandments is done before following the counsels. We see this 
in Matthew 19, when the young man said that he had kept the commandments of the law from 


his youth and was then given the counsel of perfection.!°/ Therefore, the counsels do not 
seem aimed at the commandments as an end—just the opposite. 

An end is more perfect than things aimed at an end. But the counsels are more perfect than the 
commandments: the counsels relate to the state of perfection, while the commandments relate 
to common justice. Hence, the counsels are in addition to the commandments. This is clear 
from what the Lord says to the young man who had kept the commandments in Matthew 19: 


One thing you still lack,1°8 If you would be perfect, etc, 199 Therefore, the counsels are not 
aimed at the commandments—just the opposite. 
As the Philosopher says in book II of the Physics, ends relate to things aimed at an end as 


premises relate to conclusions. /©9 But premises relate to conclusions in such a way that first 
the premises are accepted and then the conclusions are accepted, not the other way around, 


since sometimes truth is concluded from falsehood.!©! Hence, ends relate to things aimed at 
an end in such a way that first the end is accepted, and then things aimed at the end are 
accepted. Yet it is not the case that first the commandments are accepted and then the counsels 
are accepted. After all, many people keep the commandments but not the counsels. Therefore, 
the counsels are not aimed at the commandments as an end. 

In his book On Holy Virginity, Augustine says: It is astoundingly foolish . . . to think that 


virginity is only to be observed for the sake of the present life. 182 But keeping the 
commandments relates to the present life. Therefore, the counsel of virginity is not to be 
followed for the sake of the commandments. The same reasoning applies to the other counsels 
as well. 

The commandments seem to relate to the active life, whereas the counsels relate to the 
contemplative life. Hence where Matthew 19 lists the commandments of the law, the gloss 


says: Behold the active life.183 But afterward where it adds: If you would be perfect, etc., the 


gloss says: Behold the contemplative life. 164 Yet the active life is aimed at the contemplative 
life, not the other way around. Therefore, the commandments are aimed at the counsels, not 
the other way around. 

We read that the Lord fed crowds miraculously twice. First, he fed five thousand men with five 


loaves and two fishes, as Matthew 14 says, 169 Then, he fed four thousand men with seven 


loaves and a few little fish, as Matthew 16 says, 166 Now, as the gloss on Matthew 14 says: 
The five thousand (for our five bodily senses) are those in the secular state who know how to 
use external things rightly; their five loaves are the commandments of the law still needed for 
their instruction. The four thousand are those who completely renounce the world; their seven 
loaves are the evangelical perfection that exalts them and the spiritual grace that restores 


them.!®” But the Lord fed the five thousand with five loaves before feeding the four thousand 
with seven loaves. Therefore, the commandments lead the way to the counsels, not the other 
way around. 

Preparations come before and are aimed at perfection. But the commandments are 
preparations for the counsels. As the gloss of Jerome on the beginning of Mark says: The holy 
gospels are comprised of four things: commandments, commands, testimonies, and examples. 
In the commandments lies justice, in the commands charity, in the testimonies faith, and in the 
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examples perfection, 8 to which the counsels relate. Therefore, the commandments seem to 
be aimed at the counsels, not the other way around. 
Nothing comes before the first. But as a gloss on the Psalms says: Charity first moves the foot 


to return to life.t©9 Yet the commandments are given for acts of charity. Hence, nothing 
comes before the commandments in the spiritual life. Therefore, the counsels are not aimed at 
the commandments—just the opposite. 

The gloss on the verse As a weaned child at its mother’s breast, etc., of the Psalms says: Just 
as bodily procreation involves five phases . .. , so too does spiritual procreation. The first 
phase is conception, the second is gestation in the womb, the third is birth, the fourth is 
nursing in arms, and the fifth is weaning. So too we are first conceived in the womb of our 
mother the Church when we are taught the rudiments of the faith. Then we are nourished in 
the womb as we progress in these same fundamentals. Then we are nursed with milk in the 
arms of the Church . . . until we are big enough to leave our mother’s breast . . . for our 


father’s table.170 Later it adds: But many subvert this order, such as heretics and schismatics, 


who leave the breast too early and hence perish.1’1 Now, leaving the breast means going 
from easier to more difficult things. But the counsels are more difficult than the 
commandments. Hence, those who pursue the counsels without first learning to keep the 
commandments seem to put themselves at risk of perishing. Therefore, the commandments are 
aimed at the counsels, not the other way around. 


In his comments on Ezekiel, Gregory says that doing good by command is for beginners.!72 
But things for beginners are aimed at more perfect things, not the other way around. 
Therefore, the commandments are aimed at the counsels, not the other way around. 


Virtue imitates nature.1’? But in the formation of an animal’s body, nature forms the parts 
relevant to its existence (i.e., the principal members) before forming the parts relevant to its 
flourishing. Therefore, in the development of virtue, the commandments (which relate to 
virtue’s existence) come before the counsels (which relate to its flourishing), thus leading to 
the previous conclusion. 

The order of acting follows the order of learning. But in the order of learning, one has to begin 
with easier things and thus come to more difficult ones. In the order of acting, therefore, one 
has to keep the commandments (which are easier) and then go on to the counsels. 


The gloss on Matthew 5 says that the Lord’s sermon is the path for us to take.!’* But the 
Lord’s sermon places the commandments before the counsels: in Matthew 5 the Lord first 


cites the commandment given to the ancients, and then adds its perfect fulfillment.17° 
Therefore, it seems that observing the commandments is to be placed before the observance of 
the counsels. 

The least of any kind of thing is aimed at the greatest of that kind. But keeping the 
commandments is the least one can do in the Christian life, while following the counsels is the 
greatest. Therefore, the commandments are aimed at the counsels. 

In his comments on Matthew, Jerome says: One who fails to keep the commandments of the 


law cannot do anything else more perfect. !76 Therefore, we must keep the commandments 
before the counsels, and thus the commandments are aimed at the counsels. 
One thing is prior to another when the implication of the one by the other is not 


reciprocal.!’7 But the implication of the commandments by the counsels is not reciprocal: if 
one keeps the commandments, it does not follow that one keeps the counsels. Therefore, 


observing the commandments is naturally prior, and thus aimed at the observance of the 
counsels. 
But to the contrary: 


1. In the Enchiridion, Augustine says: All the things that God commands (e.g., You shall not 
commit adultery) and all the things that are not commanded but taught as spiritual counsels 
(e.g., It is good for a man not to touch a woman) are done rightly when they are done for the 


love of God and the love of neighbor for God’s sake.!78 But the love of God and neighbor fall 


under a commandment, as Matthew 22 makes clear.179 Therefore, the counsels are aimed at 
the commandments. 


Elective things are aimed at necessary things, since choice is of things aimed at an end.180 
But the counsels are elective, whereas the commandments are necessary. Therefore, the 
counsels are aimed at the commandments. 

3. The means of doing a thing more fully are aimed at that thing. But the commandments are 
kept more fully and completely by means of the counsels. Therefore, the counsels are aimed at 
the commandments. 


Answer: The commandments are given for acts of virtue. Now, there are 
two kinds of acts of virtue—viz. internal and external—and both fall under 
the commandments of the law. Hence in Against Faustus, Augustine says 
that since the Jews only understood murder as the killing of the human body 
. .. the Lord explained that every hostile impulse to harm a brother counts 
as a kind of murder; again, they thought that the adultery forbidden by the 
law only meant impermissibly joining with a woman in the body, but the 
Lord showed that even internal concupiscence relates to adultery.'®! 
Clearly, then, even internal acts of virtue fall under the commandments. 

So, the counsels are aimed at the commandments, both in their internal 
and in their external acts of virtue, but in different ways. 

They are aimed at their internal acts of virtue as an end. Every internal 
act of the moral virtues relates to purity of mind—i.e., to the freeing of the 
human mind from disordered feelings and from the desire for external 
things. Furthermore, all the virtues (both moral and theological) are aimed 
at the love of God and neighbor. And all the counsels are aimed at purity of 
mind and at these two things—viz. the love of God and neighbor—as an 
end. Hence it says in the Conferences: Whatever can lead us .. . to purity of 
heart, we should pursue with all our strength, and whatever draws us away 
from it, we should avoid as dangerous and vicious. This is why we do and 
bear all things; this is why we leave parents, homeland, honors, riches, the 
delights of this world, and every kind of pleasure—namely to maintain a 


perpetual purity of heart.'®* Later it adds: We know this is why we ought to 
pursue the hunger of fasts, vigils, labors, bodily nakedness, reading, and 
every other virtue, so that by such means we might be able to prepare our 
hearts and preserve them from the harm of every evil feeling, and by the 
support of such steps climb to the perfection of charity.'®° Augustine says 
the same thing in his book On the Customs of the Church: The whole 
purpose is to conquer concupiscence and maintain brotherly love, not to 
reject any food as unclean.'** In the same place he says: Charity is the 
primary concern—charity in diet, charity in speech, charity in dress, 
charity in expression.'®° Hence in 1 Corinthians 7, the Apostle teaches that 
the aim of the counsel of virginity is that the unmarried woman thinks of the 
things of God, how to please God.'*°© And in Matthew 19, the Lord’s aim 
with the counsel of poverty is that the man should follow him, which calls 
for upright and pure internal feelings. As to their internal acts, therefore, the 
counsels are aimed at the commandments as an end. 

But as to their external acts (i.e., You shall not kill, You shall not steal, 
etc.!8”), the counsels are not aimed at the commandments as an end. People 
do not preserve their virginity in order to abstain from adultery, or renounce 
their own things for the purpose of not stealing from others. For the external 
works of the counsels are greater than the external works of the 
commandments. Nevertheless, the counsels are aimed at such acts in the 
sense of performing them more fully and observing them more firmly: those 
who abandon their own things refrain from robbing others even more so. 
Hence in book XIX of Against Faustus, Augustine says: The Lord 
commended all the parts of the Hebrew law he quoted, so that anything he 
said in addition was either to explain more clearly what it said, or to 
achieve more fully what it intended.'®° And in his book On the Lord’s 
Sermon on the Mount, he says that when the things added for the sake of 
perfection are done, the things laid down as a beginning are done even 
more so.'®9 

Accordingly, therefore, the counsels are aimed at the internal acts of the 
commandments as an end, but are aimed at the external acts of the 
commandments so as to keep them more fully and firmly by removing the 
obstacles to doing so. And the first aim is the cause of the second: for the 


right ordering of the mind’s internal feelings causes the firm performance of 
such external acts. 

1. So, to the first objection: Some people say that the rich young man was 
lying when he claimed to have kept the commandments, especially the one 
commandment cited there, which is about an internal act, viz.: You shall 
love your neighbor as yourself. Hence in his comments on Matthew, Origen 
says: It is written in the Gospel . .. according to the Hebrews, that when the 
Lord said to him: Go and sell all you have . . . the rich man began to 
scratch his head unhappily. And the Lord said to him: How can you say: I 
have kept the law and the prophets? . . . it is written in the law: You shall 
love your neighbor as yourself, and behold, many of your brothers—sons of 
Abraham—are covered in dung and dying of hunger, while your house is 
full of so many goods, none of which are given to them. .. . It is impossible 
to fulfill the aforementioned commandment . . . and be rich, especially with 
such possessions.'°° Jerome defends the same view. In his comments on 
Matthew, he says: The young man is lying. If he had actually fulfilled the 
commandment: You shall love your neighbor as yourself, how could he have 
gone away sad after hearing: . . . sell all you have and give to the poor?'9! 

But Chrysostom and other commentators say that the young man was not 
lying.'°* Hence, either view can be held. For there are two ways to observe 
the commandment: You shall love your neighbor as yourself. One way is 
imperfectly, which is when people do not do anything to their neighbor that 
they would not want done to themselves and support their neighbor without 
any cost to themselves. The other way is perfectly, which is when people 
meet their neighbor’s bodily needs as they meet their own. Thus, the 
commandment is not fulfilled perfectly by very rich people who keep their 
wealth for themselves and allow their neighbors to go without. Now, the 
counsels are aimed at keeping the commandments perfectly. Hence, for 
those who observe the commandments imperfectly, the Lord added the 
counsels, by which the commandments can be perfectly observed. 

2. To the second objection: The perfect life consists essentially in the 
commandments with their internal acts of virtue. For charity is the bond of 
perfection, as the Apostle says in Colossians 3.'°° Hence, after the Lord 
gave the commandments of charity in Matthew 5, he added: Be therefore 
perfect.'°* But the perfect life consists instrumentally in the counsels and 


their external acts, since the counsels are instrumental means of achieving 
that perfection more easily. Hence it says in the Conferences: Fasts, vigils, 
meditation on the scriptures, nakedness, and the deprivation of every 
faculty are all instruments of perfection, not perfection itself. The end of 
that discipline does not consist in such things; they are only a means to that 
end.'°° And in his book On the Perfection of Righteousness, Augustine 
says: So, let us heed the commandments of perfection, not hesitating to 
pursue the perfection of charity.!°° And in his comments on Matthew, 
Jerome says: Behold we have left everything and have followed you, he 
says, because it is not enough merely to leave everything; thus he adds what 
is perfect: and have followed you. What then shall we have? That is to say: 
We have done what you commanded; how then will you reward us?!°’ 
Hence, the imperfect observance of the commandments relates to common 
justice, whereas the perfect life consists in the full observance of the 
commandments. 

3. To the third objection: There are two ways for something to be aimed 
at an end. One way is for it to be needed for an end because the end cannot 
exist without it. This is how food, for instance, is aimed at preserving 
bodily life. The other way is for it to be needed for an end because the end 
cannot be achieved as well without it. This is how a horse, for instance, is 
aimed at a journey: a journey is not impossible without a horse, but a horse 
makes it better. Similarly, the counsels are aimed at the commandments, not 
because the commandments—both in their internal and their external acts— 
cannot be observed without them (After all, Abraham was both rich and 
married and yet perfect before God, as Genesis 17 says: Walk before me and 
be perfect.'°*), but because the counsels are the fastest and easiest way to 
achieve the perfect observance of the commandments. 

4. To the fourth objection: Augustine said that in order to reject the view 
of certain people who believed that virginity was only needed to avoid the 
bodily difficulties experienced in marriage. Even though the 
commandments are kept in this life, they do not relate to this life, but 
connect to the life to come. 

5. To the fifth objection: The commandments relate to both the active and 
the contemplative life, but the counsels are instruments of the contemplative 


life. Yet that list is of the commandments aimed at our neighbor, which 
relate to the active life. 

6. To the sixth objection: Experience keeping the commandments can be 
perfect and imperfect. Hence, one cannot say that the number five thousand 
relates to the commandments, while the number four thousand relates to the 
counsels. Rather, the former relates to the imperfect observance of the 
commandments, which even occurs sometimes in the secular life, while the 
latter relates to the perfect observance of the commandments, at which the 
counsels are aimed. Nevertheless, the fact that the Lord fed the five 
thousand before the four thousand does not mean that experience in secular 
life is required before entering the religious life. Those who enter the 
religious life do not immediately become perfect, but are gaining 
experience pursuing perfection, just as those who enter schools of logic do 
not immediately become logicians, but are learning to be so. Hence, the 
religious life is a school of perfection. 

7. To the seventh objection: The examples given in the gospels are the 
examples of Christ, which relate not only to the counsels, but also to the 
perfect observance of the commandments. Hence the same gloss adds: 
Examples, such as: Learn from me for I am meek and humble of heart.'?° 

8. To the eighth objection: There are many levels of charity. The first is 
incipient charity, the next proficient charity, and the last perfect charity. 
Hence, in the spiritual life charity is the beginning and the end. 

9. To the ninth objection: In their external acts, the counsels are more 
difficult to observe than the commandments. But in their internal acts, the 
commandments are far more difficult to observe perfectly: it is more 
difficult to abandon one’s desires than one’s possessions. And the external 
acts of the commandments are more difficult to observe without the 
counsels, as what we have said makes clear. 

10. To the tenth objection: Beginners are at the stage of being instructed 
by others, which is why they are motivated to do things by command, as 
much in the secular life as in the religious life. But once they are perfect, 
they act from an interior disposition as though by themselves, both with the 
counsels and with the commandments. 

11. To the eleventh objection: As we have said, charity is both the 
beginning and the end of the spiritual life. Hence, first comes inchoate 


charity, which relates to the existence of the spiritual life, followed by the 
charity relevant to the perfection of the spiritual life. Nevertheless, things 
related to something’s flourishing are aimed at conserving the things related 
to its existence. 

12. To the twelfth objection: Even in education one first learns the things 
that make other things perfectly understandable, even if the other things are 
easier to know and grasp in some common way. For instance, knowing how 
to argue in the way that even uneducated people are able to use reason is 
easier than knowing the rules of logic. Yet the rules of logic are still learned 
first, so that one can argue more perfectly than uneducated people 
commonly argue. Likewise, keeping the commandments in an imperfect 
way is easier than keeping the counsels. Nevertheless, those who aim to 
keep the commandments perfectly should begin with the instruments of the 
counsels. 

13. To the thirteenth objection: What the Lord adds there are not counsels 
but, rather, commandments. The very words the Lord uses there make this 
clear, as does Augustine’s commentary in his book On the Lord’s Sermon 
on the Mount.*°° 

14. To the fourteenth objection: Keeping the commandments in an 
imperfect way is the least one can do in the spiritual life, but keeping them 
perfectly is the greatest. 

15. To the fifteenth objection: The more perfect things of the gospel are 
not only the counsels but also the commandments, as what we have said 
makes clear. 

16. To the sixteenth objection: Even if one thing is in some way naturally 
prior to another when the implication of the one by the other is not 
reciprocal,*°! that does not necessarily mean that the one is always 
temporally prior to the other. For instance, not every living thing is a 
thinking thing, and yet living is not temporally prior to thinking in the case 
of angels, since angels have a perfect life of thought from the very 
beginning of their existence. Similarly, those who want to keep the 
commandments fully ought to take up the counsels from the very 
beginning, even though not everyone who keeps the commandments keeps 
the counsels. 
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Quodlibet V 


There were questions about God, about angels, and about human beings. 
The questions about God touched on the divine nature and on the assumed 
nature. The questions on the divine nature were about God’s knowledge and 
power. 


Question 1 


There were two questions about God’s knowledge: (1) Does God know the 
first instant the world could have been created? and (2) Can people 
foreknown by God merit punishment? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. God seems to know the first instant the 
world could have been created: 


God could have created the world before it was created, but not infinitely before, since then it 
would be coeternal with God. So, there must be a first instant the world could have been 
created. Yet God knows everything. Therefore, God knows the first instant the world could 
have been created. 

But to the contrary: God does not know anything prejudicial to divine omnipotence. But it would 
be prejudicial to divine omnipotence for there to be a first instant the world could have been 
created, since that would limit divine power to that instant. Therefore, God does not know the 
first instant the world could have been created. 


Answer: There are two ways to say that something is made in a certain 
amount of space or time. One way presupposes that amount, which is how 
particular effects are produced in space or time by God or other agents. 
Another way involves that amount of space and time being produced along 
with the thing made. This is how the world is brought into existence by 


God, not in any preexisting space or time but in a space and time produced 
along with the world. 

Hence, there is a difference between saying that God could have created 
a particular effect like a horse or a human being before it was created or 
even elsewhere than it was created, and saying that of the world. Saying 
that of a human being or of a horse means that there is some space or time 
in which a human being could have been made by God. But saying that of 
the world does not mean that there is some time before the world or some 
Space outside of it; it means that God could have made a greater amount of 
space or time in the world. 

So, could God have made the world infinitely before it was made? If the 
question refers to the power of its maker, then clearly God could have made 
the world infinitely before. For the power of God is eternal, and could not 
have been increased in any way, as if God might begin making the world 
sometime after having been unable to do so. But if the question refers to the 
world, then it could not have been made always to exist, given the truth of 
the Catholic faith, which holds that at some point the world did not exist. 
Just as God cannot make something that was the case not to have been the 
case, as will be explained later,! God cannot make something that at some 
point did not exist never not to have existed. In that sense, God could not 
have made the world infinitely before it was made. 

Realize, however, that there are two senses of infinity. One sense is 
actual, which is the sense in which God could not have made the world 
infinitely before it was made—i.e., the world’s duration could not have 
gone on infinitely before. The other sense of infinity is potential, which is 
the sense in which God could have made the world infinitely before it was 
made, since however far before the world is thought to have been made, 
God still could have made it earlier. 

Hence, there is no first instant the world could have been made by God, 
although there is a first instant it was made, just as there is a farthest point 
to which the world was made by God, although there is no farthest point 
beyond which it could not have been made. 

That clearly settles the question. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems that people foreknown by 
God cannot merit punishment: 


Just as some people are chosen by God from all eternity to have grace, some people are foreknown 
by God to be left to their own nature. But we do not merit reward or punishment for natural 
things. Therefore, people foreknown by God do not merit punishment. 

But to the contrary: Since God is a just judge, no one is damned by God without meriting such 
punishment. Yet foreknown people are damned by God. Therefore, they merit punishment. 


Answer: God’s knowledge relates to created things like artistry relates to 
works of art. Now, artistry not only knows about but also produces things 
made artfully, yet it only knows about mistakes made by deviating from the 
rules of art. Similarly, God’s knowledge produces and knows about 
everything good, yet it only knows about evil or sin, which are deviations 
from God’s eternal law; it does not cause them. Thus, good people, who are 
justified by grace, are not only foreknown by God from all eternity but also 
chosen to have grace. But sinners, who are not justified by grace, are not 
chosen or preordained by God to sin, but only foreknown to be left to their 
own nature without having grace. 

Now, every agent can do things beneath itself, but not things beyond 
itself. Hence, people left to their own nature cannot perform acts that merit 
reward, which are beyond the powers of nature. But they can still perform 
sinful acts that merit punishment, which are beneath our human nature: 
those who sin fall away from the dignity of their own nature. 

Clearly, therefore, people foreknown by God can merit punishment. 

So, to the first objection: There are two ways to take the claim that we do 
not merit reward or punishment for natural things. Taken one way, it means 
that natural things do not merit reward or punishment, which is true, since 
things that merit reward are beyond nature, and things that merit 
punishment are contrary to nature. Taken another way, it means that natural 
things are not sources of our meriting reward or punishment, which is false. 
For natural things are aided by grace to be sources of our meriting reward, 
while left to themselves such things are sources of our meriting punishment, 
as we have said. 


Question 2 


The next two questions were about God’s power: (1) Can God restore a 
fallen virgin? and (2) Can God sin, if God wants to? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems that God could restore a virgin: 


God’s omnipotence means that with God no word will be impossible, as Luke 1 says. But this is a 
word: restoring a virgin after a fall. Therefore, God can restore a virgin after a fall. 
But to the contrary: Jerome says: Although God can do other things, God cannot restore a virgin 


after falling.° It says the same thing in the Decretum, d. XXXII, q.5.4 


Answer: There are two things to consider about virginity. One is the 
integrity of mind and body. In that respect, God can restore a virgin after 
falling. For God can renew the mind by grace and repair the body by a 
miracle. The other thing to consider is the reason for that integrity, viz. the 
fact that a virgin woman has not been known by a man. In that respect, God 
cannot restore a virgin after falling. For God cannot make a woman that has 
already been known by a man not to have been known by a man. This point 
applies to anything that has happened: God cannot make what has happened 
not to have happened. For God’s power extends to all that exists. Hence, the 
only thing beyond God’s power is a thing incompatible with the nature of 
an existent. Yet being and not being such and such at the same time is just 
such a thing, and is the same sort of idea as what has been such and such 
not having been such and such. Hence in book XXVI of Against Faustus, 
Augustine says: Saying, if God is omnipotent, let God make what has 
happened not to have happened, really amounts to saying . . . let God make 
things that are true, precisely insofar as they are true, actually false.° 

So, to the first objection: Since a word is something conceived of by the 
mind, nothing that implies a contradiction can be called a word, since the 
mind never conceives of such a thing, as proved in book IV of the 
Metaphysics.° 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. “God can sin, if God wants to” seems 
false: 


Whenever I can say that a person can do something if the person wants to, I can just say that the 
person can do it. So, if “God can sin, if God wants to” is true, it follows that “God can sin” is 
true. But the latter is mistaken. Therefore, so is the former. 

But to the contrary: Wanting to sin is itself a sin. But if God does sin, then God can sin. Therefore, 
if God wants to sin, God can sin. 


Answer: The conjunction “if” expresses a relationship. In the statement 
in question, it can express one of two relationships. 

One is the relationship of a cause or source, and in that sense the 
statement is false. For the will of God is the source and cause of created 
things, but not of things pertaining to the divine nature. Hence we have to 
say that the Father generated the Son by nature, not by will, as Hilary 
makes clear in his book On the Councils.’ Yet God’s power pertains to the 
divine nature. Hence, whether God can sin is not subject to the divine will, 
since otherwise the will of God would be a source of change in the divine 
nature, which is impossible. 

The other is the relationship of implication, and in that sense the 
statement is true: “If God wants to sin, God can sin.” For it follows 
unconditionally if we argue from the impossible supposition: “God wants to 
sin, therefore God can sin.” For everything God wants to do, God can do, 
but not the other way around. 

So, to the first objection: When I say, “If a person wants to run, the 
person can run,” the antecedent is possible, and therefore the consequent is 
possible just by itself. But when I say, “If God wants to sin, God can sin,” 
the antecedent is impossible, and hence the conditional itself can be true, 
even though the consequent is impossible. 


Question 3 


The next two questions were on God’s assumed nature: (1) Did all the blood 
that Christ shed during the passion return to his body at the resurrection? 
and (2) Which is the greater sign of Christ’s love for us: suffering for us, or 
giving us his body as food in the sacrament? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. All the blood that Christ shed during the 
passion seems to have returned to his body at the resurrection: 


1. Our resurrection will be like Christ’s resurrection. As that verse of Philippians 3 says: He will 


change our lowly body to be like his glorious body. But at the resurrection our body will 
regain all the parts of true human nature. Yet the blood that Christ shed during the passion is 
part of true human nature, and called sacred in that verse: with sacred blood anointed, from 


the body of the Lamb.2 Therefore, the blood that Christ shed during the passion seems to have 
returned to his body at the resurrection. 

2. The Word of God never abandoned the parts of our human nature that he assumed, not even 
when those parts were separated during his passion. But the Word of God assumed not only a 
body but also the blood of our human nature. Hence, the Word never abandoned that blood, 
which therefore returned to him at the resurrection. 

But to the contrary: Christ’s blood is preserved in some churches even to this day. 


Answer: At Christ’s resurrection as much as at our own, all that was part 
of true human nature is restored, though not what was not part of true 
human nature. Of course, different people have different opinions about the 
parts of true human nature. But on every opinion, not all the nutrient blood 
(i.e., the blood generated from food) is relevant to true human nature. And 
since Christ ate and drank before the passion, there is no reason why he 
would not have had some nutrient blood that was not relevant to true human 
nature, and hence need not have returned to his body at the resurrection. 

Yet this question is specifically about the blood that Christ shed during 
the passion to redeem the human race, which does all seem to have returned 
to his body at the resurrection, and for three reasons. The first is based on 
Christ’s age when he suffered. For he suffered the passion at the most 
perfect age, when the things about a human being seem most relevant to 
true human nature, having reached their greatest perfection. The second 
reason is based on the merit of his passion. As Augustine says in book XXI 
of The City of God, the body parts with which the holy martyrs endured 
their suffering for Christ will have a special brilliance at their 
resurrection.!? Much more, then, should the blood that Christ shed to save 
the human race be restored at his glorious resurrection. The third reason is 
based on the power of Christ’s passion. For the blood that he shed during 
the passion sanctified the human race. As the last chapter of Hebrews says: 
Jesus suffered outside the gate in order to sanctify the people with his own 
blood.'! Now, Christ’s humanity had its sanctifying power because of the 


Word united to it, as Damascene says in book Ill.!4 Hence, since the blood 
that Christ shed during the passion was most sanctifying, it was clearly 
united to his divinity, and thus had to be joined to the other parts of his 
humanity at his resurrection. 

But the blood of Christ that is shown in some churches is supposed to 
have flowed miraculously from a pierced image of Christ, or else from 
Christ’s body at some other time. 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. Christ seems to have shown us a 
greater sign of his love by giving us his body as food than by suffering for 
us: 


The charity of our heavenly homeland is greater than the charity of our earthly journey. Yet the 
good that Christ did for us by giving us his body as food is more like the charity of our 
heavenly homeland, where we will enjoy God fully; whereas the suffering that he endured for 
us is more like the charity of our earthly journey, where we are in danger of suffering for 
Christ. Therefore, Christ giving us his body as food is a greater sign of his love than suffering 
for us. 

But to the contrary: John 15 says: Greater love has no man than this, that he lay down his life for 


his friends.13 


Answer: The most powerful thing of each kind is the measure of 
everything else of that kind, as the Philosopher makes clear in book X of 
the Metaphysics.'* Now, the most powerful kind of human love is the love 
that people have for themselves; so that love must be the measure of all 
their love for others. Hence in book IX of the Ethics, the Philosopher says 
that friendly relations with others come from friendly relations with 
oneself.'° Yet loving oneself means wanting good for oneself. Hence, how 
much more people love others is proven by how much more they forgo the 
good they want for themselves for the sake of their friends. As that verse of 
Proverbs 12 says: The one who disregards a loss for the sake of a friend is 
just.'° Now, people want three particular goods for themselves: soul, body, 
and external things. Hence, it is a sign of love to suffer the loss of external 
things for another. But it is a greater sign of love to suffer a bodily loss by 


enduring labors or lashes for a friend. Yet the greatest sign of love is to lay 
down one’s soul by dying for a friend. 

Accordingly, Christ laying down his soul by suffering for us was the 
greatest sign of love for us, whereas giving us his body as food in the 
sacrament involves no loss for him at all. Thus, the former is clearly the 
greater sign of Christ’s love. Hence, the sacrament is a memorial and a 
representation of Christ’s passion. Yet the truth surpasses its representation, 
and the reality its memorial. 

So, to the first objection: The gift of Christ’s body in the sacrament 
shows something of the charity with which God loves us in our heavenly 
homeland, while his passion is about God’s love calling us back home from 
perdition. Yet God’s love is no greater in our heavenly homeland than it is 
here. 


Question 4 


Article 1 


The next question was about angels: Is Lucifer the subject of the aevum? 
It seems so: 


Just as the subject of time is the first simplest temporal thing, the subject of the aevum is the 
simplest aeviternal thing. But that is Lucifer, who was created the highest angel by nature. 
Moreover, the aevum is not a matter of grace, but of nature, otherwise the heavenly bodies 
could not be measured by the aevum, since they cannot receive grace. Yet their natural 
endowments remained intact after the demons sinned, as Dionysius says in chapter 4 of The 


Divine Names.'’ Therefore, Lucifer is the subject of the aevum. 

But to the contrary: The aevum is a participation of eternity. But the blessed angels participate in 
eternity more than Lucifer, who is deprived of blessedness. Therefore, the subject of the aevum 
is not Lucifer, but rather the highest of the blessed angels. 


Answer: Ignorance of Greek has made it common for people to 
distinguish the aevum from eternity, which would be like distinguishing 
“anthropos” from “homo.”!® For what Greek calls “aevon,” Latin calls 
“aetemitas.” Hence Dionysius uses “eternity” and “aevum” with the same 
meaning in chapter 10 of The Divine Names.'? But words should be used as 
the majority use them.2? So, if we have to distinguish the two, the aevum 


will just be a participation of eternity. Hence, the essence of eternity is 
attributed to God, while the aevum is attributed to the spiritual substances 
above time as a sort of participated eternity. But the essence of a thing is 
always the measure of the participation of that thing. Hence, the first 
measure of every aeviternal thing can be said to be the very eternity of God, 
just as the measure of every substance is the substance of God, as the 
Commentator says in book X of the Metaphysics.*! 

For those who prefer to have a homogenous measure (i.e., a Measure of 
the same kind), some people say that there is not one common measure but, 
rather, each aeviternal thing has its own aevum. But these people do not 
know what they are talking about. If what they said were true, then all 
aeviternal things would be equal, since one of them would not be the 
measure of another. Yet that is not true: among angels there is a first, 
middle, and last, not only between the different hierarchies and ranks, but 
also between different angels of the same rank, as Dionysius makes clear in 
chapter 10 of The Celestial Hierarchy.** Moreover, the simplest thing of 
each kind is always the measure of that kind, as it says in book X of the 
Metaphysics.*° Hence, the duration of the simplest aeviternal thing must 
necessarily be the aevum of every aeviternal thing, and thus the simplest 
aeviternal thing is the subject of the aevum. 

But realize that the aevum measures not only the nature of spiritual 
substances but also their own proper activity. Hence the Book on Causes 
says that they exist in a moment of eternity by nature and activity.** Hence, 
the subject of the aevum must be the angel not only with the simplest nature 
but also with the simplest activity. But that is the highest of the good angels, 
whose activity is most united with the one God. Therefore, the highest of 
the good angels is the subject of the aevum, not Lucifer. 

So, to the first objection: Some people hold that Lucifer was not the 
highest angel, but rather the first of those set over the earthly order, as 
Damascene says.*? Yet even if we hold with Gregory that Lucifer was the 
highest angel of all,*° his activity still tumed away from the one first thing 
and toward the many lower things over which he wanted supremacy; that is 
how the demons fell from the highest simplicity of the aevum. Hence in 
chapter 4 of The Divine Names, Dionysius says that demons are called evil 
because their natural activity is diminished.’ 


Question 5 


The next questions were about human beings. The first touched on things 
common to all human beings. The second touched on things related to the 
States of certain human beings. 

There were four sorts of questions on such common things. The first 
related to human nature, the second to the sacraments, the third to the 
virtues, and the fourth to the commandments. 

There were three of the first questions. The first was on human persons: 
(1) If Adam had not sinned, would all the same people that are saved now 
still have been saved? The second was on the intellect: (2) Is a mental word 
an intelligible species? The third was on the will: (3) Are things done out of 
fear voluntary? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. If Adam had not sinned, it seems that 
not all the same people that are saved now would have been saved: 


1. If Adam had not sinned, only the elect would have been born. Hence, the sinners who are 
reprobated in the end would not have been born, which means that their children would not 
have been born: if the parents are not the same, the children are not the same. But many 
people are saved now whose parents were reprobated. Therefore, if Adam had not sinned, not 
all the same people who are saved now would have been saved. 


According to the Philosopher, seed is excess food.2® But if Adam had not sinned, men would 

have eaten different food in paradise than they eat now. Therefore, they would have had 

different seed, and hence different children. 

But to the contrary: In book IV of his Morals, Gregory says: If the rot of sin had not infected our 
first parent, he would never have generated children of hell; only those who are chosen by the 

29 


redeemer to be saved now would have been born. 
Answer: As with other animals, in the generation of a human being the 
father’s seed is the agent, while the mother provides the matter for the seed 
to act on and form into a human body. Hence, it is impossible for the same 
child to be born of a different mother or a different father, just as one and 
the same seal cannot be made out of different wax or with the use of a 
different signet to stamp the wax. And even though the seed is excess food, 
as the Philosopher says, different food is not enough to make the children 


born of that seed different. For that food only becomes seed by being turned 
somehow into the father’s substance. 

Now, some people follow Anselm and say that if the man had not sinned 
at that first temptation, then he and all his descendants would have been 
immediately confirmed, so that all those born after him would have been 
elect.°° But many people are saved now whose parents were sinners, as the 
first argument pointed out. Hence, the parents of those to be saved would 
have been different, and thus their children would have been different. 

But this position does not seem true. As Augustine says in book XIV of 
The City of God, the state of the human body directly corresponds to the 
state of the soul.*! As long as people have a natural body requiring food 
and capable of dying and not dying, they also have a soul capable of sinning 
and not sinning. Yet people have a natural body as long as they remain in 
the state of generation, which would have followed that first temptation 
even if the man had not sinned. That means that he or one of his 
descendants could have sinned afterward, as Hugh of St. Victor says. 
Hence, a difference in parents does not follow from the fact that there are 
sinners now but would not have been then. 

Yet there is another reason to think that there would be a difference in 
parents. In the original state, a man would not have had more than one wife, 
nor would any children have been born as a result of fornication or adultery, 
which happens now even among those who are saved. Many children born 
of the same father but of different wives are saved, as is clear with the sons 
of Jacob.*° And many born as a result of fornication or adultery are saved; 
otherwise, it would be pointless to give them the sacraments of salvation. 
Therefore, many people who are saved now would not have been born and 
thus would not have been saved if the first man had not sinned. Yet that 
does not mean that God’s predestination was mistaken, since God 
predestined human beings with a knowledge of future events. 

But what Gregory says is certainly true: if the first man had not sinned, 
he would never have generated children of hell.** For then he would not 
have passed on to his children original sin, which is why people are born 
children of wrath.2° When Gregory adds that only those to be saved now 
would have been born,*° the pronoun should be taken as a simple 
demonstrative, since only those chosen would have been born,?’ which is 


about the nature of their origin; it should not be taken as a personal 
demonstrative, since there would have been different human persons who 
were saved. 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. A mental word seems to be an 
intelligible species: 


1. A mental word is the means by which our intellect sees. Yet the means by which our intellect 
sees is an intelligible species. Therefore, a mental word is an intelligible species. 
2. Intellection arises from sensation. But our senses perceive by means of a sensible species. 
Therefore, the mental word by means of which our intellect thinks is an intelligible species. 
But to the contrary: An internal mental word is what an external word signifies. But an external 
word does not signify an intelligible species. Therefore, an internal word is not an intelligible 
species. 


Answer: As Augustine says in book XV of On the Trinity, a mental word 
is something that proceeds from the mind or the intellect.°° Now, something 
proceeds from the intellect by being constituted by an act of intellect. But, 
as the Philosopher says in book III of On the Soul, the intellect has two 
acts.29 One act is called the apprehension of indivisibles, by which the 
intellect forms within itself a definition or a concept of something simple. 
The other is the intellect’s act of combining and dividing, by which it forms 
a proposition. Each of the things constituted by these acts of intellect is 
called a mental word. The first is signified by a simple term, and the second 
by a statement. 

Now, clearly every act of intellect proceeds from the intellect because it 
has been actualized by an intelligible species, since nothing acts except by 
being actual.*° Hence, an intelligible species is a source of intellectual acts, 
and must therefore differ from a mental word, which is itself formed by 
such acts. Of course, that word could be called an intelligible form or 
species, but one constituted by the intellect itself, just as the form invented 
by an artist’s intellect is called a sort of intelligible species. 

1. So, to the first objection: There are two ways that our intellect thinks 
by some means. It does so in one way formally, which is how it thinks by 
means of an intelligible species that actualizes it. It does so in another way 


by using something as an instrument to think of something else, which is 
how the intellect thinks by means of a word, since it forms a word in order 
to think of a thing. 

2. To the second objection: External sensation occurs by sensible things 
simply affecting our senses, which then perceive by means of the form 
impressed on them by sensible things. The external senses do not form any 
sensible form for themselves. But the imagination does, and its form is in 
some ways similar to the intellect’s word. 


Article 3 


We turn, then, to the third question. Things done out of fear do not seem 
voluntary: 


Necessary is the opposite of voluntary, as it says in book V of the Metaphysics.*1 But things done 
out of fear are done out of necessity. Therefore, such things are not voluntary. 

But to the contrary: Everything done for the sake of an end is voluntary. Yet things done out of 
fear are done for the sake of an end, viz. to avoid the bad thing feared. A ship’s cargo is thrown 


overboard, for instance, in order to avoid sinking.?7 Therefore, such things are voluntary. 


Answer: Since good is the object of the will, things are voluntary in the 
Same way that they are good. Now, things can be good in general and yet 
turn out bad in particular circumstances. Having children, for instance, is 
good, but having children out of wedlock is bad. Likewise, things can be 
bad in general but become good in particular circumstances. Killing people, 
for instance, is bad just by itself, but killing people who endanger the 
populace is good. Yet actions always concem particular things. Hence, 
actions are judged good or bad, and therefore voluntary or involuntary, 
absolutely speaking, within their particular circumstances, but they are 
judged so in a qualified sense in general. 

In general, therefore, things done out of fear are bad and involuntary, but 
in particular circumstances they are good and voluntary. By itself, for 
instance, throwing cargo overboard is bad and not voluntary, but in such a 
situation it is good and voluntary. Hence in book III of the Ethics, the 
Philosopher says that such things are a mix of voluntary and involuntary: 
voluntary absolutely speaking, but involuntary and done out of necessity in 
a qualified sense.*° 


That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Question 6 


The next questions related to the sacraments. The first were about the 
sacrament of the Eucharist. The second were about the sacrament of 
penance. The third were about the sacrament of marriage. 

There were two questions about the Eucharist: (1) Is the form of bread 
annihilated? and (2) Should a priest give an unconsecrated host to an 
unexposed sinner who asks him to do so? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. The form of bread seems to be 
annihilated in the sacrament of the Eucharist: 


1. What ceases to exist and turns into nothing is annihilated. But after the consecration, the form 
of bread ceases to exist and yet does not turn into anything. It does not turn into the matter of 
Christ’s body, nor into its form (i.e., his soul), otherwise Christ’s soul would be present there 
by the sacrament’s power. Therefore, the form of bread is annihilated. 

2. In his comments on John 17, Augustine says: Glorify me, Father, etc. Now if we think about it 
carefully, a human being would vanish in God, if its human nature were turned into the 


Word.“ Yet to vanish is to be annihilated. Therefore, if bread is turned into the body of 
Christ, it would seem to be annihilated. 
But to the contrary: As Augustine says in his book of Eighty-Three Questions, God does not cause 


any tendency toward nonexistence.*? Yet God causes the sacrament of the Eucharist. 
Therefore, nothing is annihilated in that sacrament. 


Answer: Annihilation is a sort of change, and every change is designated 
by its endpoint. Hence, the endpoint of annihilation is nothingness. But the 
Sacrament’s consecration of bread does not end with nothingness but, rather, 
with the body of Christ; otherwise, there would be no way for the body of 
Christ to begin to be present in the sacrament (it does not begin to be there 
by changing place, since it would then cease to be in heaven). Therefore, 
the consecration of bread is not an annihilation, but a transubstantiation of 
bread into the body of Christ. 


1. So, to the first objection: With natural generation, neither the form nor 
the matter is generated or corrupted but, rather, the whole composite. So, 
too, with the sacrament of the altar, there is no asking what the form or the 
matter separately turn into: the whole bread turns into the whole body of 
Christ, precisely as that body. Hence, if there had been a consecration 
during the three days that Christ was dead, his soul would not have been 
present but, rather, his un-ensouled body, just as it lay in the tomb. 

2. To the second objection: Human nature would vanish if it were turned 
into the Word because it would cease to be, which is a matter of its starting 
point. But it would not be annihilated, which is a matter of its endpoint. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems that a priest should not give 
an unconsecrated host to an unexposed sinner who asks him to do so: 


1. A priest should not expose a hidden sin, which he would do by giving someone an 
unconsecrated host while giving others a consecrated one. Therefore, a priest should not give 
an unconsecrated host to an unexposed sinner who asks him to do so. 

2. When a priest holds out a consecrated host to one of the faithful, it is adored by others nearby. 
Hence, if a priest presented an unconsecrated host instead of a consecrated one, he would be 
doing what he can to make people commit idolatry, which is a grave sin. Therefore, a priest 
should not give an unconsecrated host to an unexposed sinner who asks him to do so. 


But to the contrary: A priest is a doctor of souls.*© But wise doctors avoid danger for the patients 
in their care as much as possible. Yet a sinner in a priest’s care would be in great danger by 
receiving the body of Christ in a state of mortal sin. For he that eats and drinks unworthily, 


eats and drinks judgment upon himself, as 1 Corinthians 11 says.4/ Therefore, it is good for a 
priest to avoid such danger by giving the sinner an unconsecrated host. 


Answer: Nothing false should be connected with the truth, since light has 
no fellowship with darkness, as the Apostle says in 2 Corinthians 6.*° That 
is how Augustine proves in his book of Eighty-Three Questions that 
Christ’s body was not imaginary, since Truth itself—i.e., Christ—could not 
deceive. Hence, nothing false should be done with the Church’s sacraments, 
least of all the sacrament of the altar, which contains the whole Christ. Yet 
something false would be done by giving someone an unconsecrated host 
instead of a consecrated one. 

Furthermore, such a priest would be doing what he can to provide the 
occasion for people to commit idolatry. Of course, they would not be guilty 


of idolatry, since they would reasonably suppose that the host is 
consecrated. But by presenting them with an unconsecrated host to adore, 
the priest himself would be guilty of the sin of idolatry. 

Hence, under no circumstances should an unconsecrated host ever be 
presented to anyone as if it were consecrated. 

Therefore, a priest should tell an unexposed sinner to repent first and then 
approach the sacrament. And if the sinner does not want to repent, the priest 
should discreetly prevent the sinner from mixing in with other public 
communicants. But if the sinner does mix in with them, the priest should 
give the sinner a consecrated host. 

Hence, we grant the first two arguments. 

To the objection made to the contrary: It would be foolish for doctors to 
put themselves in greater danger in order to avoid less danger for their 
patients, for example, by drinking poison themselves so that their patients 
will not do so. Yet it is a much greater sin for a priest to do something false 
with the sacrament of Christ than for a sinner to receive it unworthily. 
Hence, it would be foolish for a priest to sin more gravely by doing 
something false with the sacrament of truth in order to avoid someone in his 
care sinning. 


Question 7 


The next two questions were about the sacrament of penance: (1) Should a 
superior remove a subordinate from his position because of something he 
heard from him in confession? and (2) Does a man who dies while going on 
crusade die in a better state than a man who dies while coming back? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems that a superior could remove a 
subordinate from his position because of something he heard from him in 
confession: 


What is established for the sake of charity does not militate against charity.79 But the seal of 
confession was established for the sake of charity, and hence does not militate against charity. 
Yet charity obligates superiors to seek the salvation of their subordinates, and sometimes 
holding a position is contrary to a subordinate’s salvation—for instance, when it is an occasion 
for him to slide back into sin. Therefore, the seal of confession notwithstanding, a superior 
should remove such a subordinate from his position. 

But to the contrary: Nothing prejudicial to confession should be done. But it would be prejudicial 
to confession for a subordinate to be removed from his position because of a sin that he 
confessed to his superior, since that would discourage others from confessing. Therefore, a 
superior should not remove a subordinate from his position because of a sin confessed to him. 


Answer: Nothing heard in confession should ever be made known in any 
way, not by word or sign or nod, not even by doing something that could 
lead one to suspect the sin. 

So, if removing a subordinate from his position could lead to a sin that he 
confessed being made known, or even being reasonably suspected, then his 
superior should not remove him from his position. For example, if it were 
customary at a monastery only to remove priors who were at fault, then a 
sin that he confessed would be made known by removing the prior from his 
position. Hence, his abbot would sin just as gravely by removing him as if 
he had revealed his confession. But his abbot could charitably urge him in 
private to resign immediately, if he thought that it would serve his salvation. 

But if removing him from his position would not make his sin known in 
any way—for example, if it were customary at a monastery for the abbot to 
remove men from positions as often as he wished, then at some other 
opportunity he could remove a subordinate who had confessed to him from 
his position, and indeed he ought to do so, but with due caution, if the 
position would be a danger to the subordinate in the future. Yet even in that 
case it would still be better to get him to resign. 

But if there is no fear of such danger in the future, he does not have to 
remove him from his position because of a past sin that has been erased by 
penance. As Augustine says in his book On Adulterous Marriages: Why 
should we still consider them adulterers . . . when we believe they have been 
healed by penance?°” Indeed, sometimes the repentant are better than the 
innocent. 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. A crusader who dies while going on 
crusade seems to have a better death than a crusader who dies while coming 
back: 


A man who dies while going on crusade dies keeping his vow to risk his life for Christ, and thus 
dies a martyr. But a man who dies while coming back from crusade does not die with the 
intention of risking his life for Christ, and thus dies a confessor. Yet the state of martyrs is 
greater than the state of confessors. Therefore, aman who dies while going on crusade dies ina 
better state than a man who dies while coming back. 

But to the contrary: A man who dies while coming back from crusade has already fulfilled his 
vow. But a man who dies while going on crusade has not yet fulfilled his vow; he is just 
beginning. Yet the complete is better than the incomplete, and the end is better than the 
beginning. Therefore, a man who dies while coming back from crusade seems to have a better 
death than a man who dies while going on crusade. 


Answer: The more reward that people merit at death, the better their 
death is. Yet people merit reward not only for what they are actively doing, 
but also for what they have already done, which they have entrusted to God, 
as 2 Timothy 2 says: I know whom I have believed and I am certain that he 
is able to keep what I have entrusted to him.°! Now, other things being 
equal, a man who dies while coming back from crusade clearly merits more 
reward at death than a man who dies while going on crusade: he merits 
reward for undertaking the journey and yet also for following through with 
it, which may have involved a great deal of suffering. Therefore, other 
things being equal, a man who dies while coming back from crusade has a 
better death than a man who dies while going on crusade, even though 
going on crusade merits more reward than coming back, given the nature of 
the actions. 

So, to the first objection: The man coming back from crusade also had 
the intention of risking his life for Christ when he went on crusade, for 
which he continues to merit reward, as long as he has kept himself free 
from sin. 


Question 8 


The next two questions were about marriage: (1) If a man promises to 
marry a woman using words in the future tense, and then knows her in the 


flesh, not meaning to consent to the marriage, but only wanting to have 
sexual intercourse with her, and then later contracts marriage with another 
woman using words in the present tense, is the second woman his wife? and 
(2) If a man accuses his wife of committing adultery in secret, is the woman 
bound to confess her sin in court? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems that a man who knew a woman 
in the flesh whom he had promised to marry using words in the future tense 
could not marry another woman with whom he later contracted marriage 
using words in the present tense: 


A man is compelled by a judgment of the Church to marry the first woman he knows in the flesh. 
The Church can even make people contract marriage who are not legally permitted to do so. 
Therefore, it seems that such a man could not contract marriage with another woman, and 
hence the second woman with whom he contracted marriage using words in the present tense is 
not his wife. 

But to the contrary: Human error is not prejudicial to the truth of marriage. But the judgment of 
the Church that compels a man to marry a woman he knows in the flesh after contracting 
marriage using words in the future tense is based on the human error of presuming that consent 
to marriage accompanies uniting in the flesh. Therefore, that error is not prejudicial to the truth 
of the second marriage, which was rightly contracted using words in the present tense. 


Answer: As Pope Nicholas says, marriage is caused by consent 
expressed with words in the present tense,°* without which everything else 
including intercourse is null.°? But removing a cause removes its effect.°* 
Hence, the first marriage was obviously not a marriage, since it did not 
involve such consent. Yet providing a cause provides its effect.°> Hence, the 
second marriage was a marriage, since it involved mutual consent expressed 
with words in the present tense by people who were free to marry. 

So, to the first objection: The Church is involved with the things related 
to marriage in three ways. The first way is by judging such things. Since 
people look on the outward appearances, as 1 Kings 16  says,° 
ecclesiastical judges have to judge by appearances based on the testimony 
of the parties, and suitable witnesses, and other legal documents, in which 
the truth can often lie hidden. This is especially true with the contents of the 
heart, which cannot be proven by human testimony, although conjectures 


about them can be made based on certain external signs. Hence, when the 
truth lies hidden, the judgment of the Church about things related to 
marriage does not impede marriage from being contracted or dissolve one 
that has already been contracted. 

The Church is involved in a second way by forbidding and punishing 
such things, which does impede marriage from being contracted, although it 
does not dissolve one that has already been contracted. For example, the 
punishment imposed by the Church for murdering one’s own wife is having 
to refrain from marrying again. But a marriage that has already been 
contracted is not thereby dissolved. 

The Church is involved in a third way by establishing such things, which 
is only done by the authority of the supreme pontiff. This is the reason 
certain people are not legally permitted to marry, so that even if they 
contract marriage, their marriage is dissolved. This is clearly the case with 
people at certain degrees of consanguinity and affinity, or with an 
adulteress, when a man has promised to contract marriage with her or has 
plotted the death of his own wife. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. A woman accused of adultery does 
not seem bound to confess her sin in court: 


No one is bound to reveal a secret fault. But her adultery is supposed to have been secret, and 
confessing it in court would mean revealing it. Therefore, a woman accused of adultery is not 
bound to confess her sin in court. 

But to the contrary: The woman has to take an oath to tell the truth, and cannot swear a false oath. 
Therefore, she has to tell the truth and confess her sin. 


Answer: We need to make a distinction here. If the woman’s adultery is 
entirely secret, then she does not have to confess her sin in court, nor should 
she be made to do so by an oath to tell the truth, since hidden things are 
reserved for the judgment of God, as 1 Corinthians 4 says: Do not judge 
before the time, until the Lord comes, who will bring to light the things 
hidden in darkness.°’ But if her adultery is already widely known or there 
are clear indications that would make one strongly suspect it, or if it is more 


likely than not, then she is bound to confess it, and should be made to do so 
by an oath to tell the truth. 
That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Question 9 


The next two questions were about the virtues. The first was about justice: 
(1) If a man is ambushed by thieves and promises them money for his 
release, which he borrows from a friend, is he bound to repay it? The 
second was about abstinence: (2) Can one sin by fasting or keeping vigil too 
much? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. A man who borrows money for his 
release from thieves does not seem bound to repay it: 


1. As Augustine says, in time of need all things are common property.2° Yet, as Ambrose says, 
we should not treat what is common as if it were our own, which d. XLVII of the Decretum 


states as well.°? But the man ambushed by thieves was in the greatest need, given that his life 
was in danger. Hence, what belonged to the other man was common property for him. 
Therefore, he is not bound to repay it as if it were the other man’s own. 

2. No one is bound to compensate others for fulfilling their obligations. But the man who lent the 
money was obligated to free his neighbor from the danger of death. As Proverbs 24 says: 


Rescue those being led to death.©° Therefore, the man who was released does not seem bound 
to repay him the money he borrowed. 
But to the contrary: In Matthew 7, the Lord says: Everything you want men to do to you, do also to 


them.°! But the man who was released by thieves would want to be repaid if he had lent 
someone something. Therefore, he ought to repay what he borrowed. 


Answer: It is an act of justice to give others their due. Hence, given the 
good-faith contract between lender and borrower, repayment is due. Thus, 
the man who borrowed money is bound by a commandment of justice to 
repay the lender, and that much more so, the more he needed the lender’s 
help. 

1. So, to the first objection: The time of need in which all things become 
common property is when people cannot provide for themselves. It would 


be ridiculous for hungry people who do not want to eat their own bread to 
say that they took someone else’s as common property. But, as the 
Philosopher says in book III of the Ethics, what we can do by means of our 
friends, we can do in a sense by ourselves.°* And the man ambushed by 
thieves could free himself by borrowing money from his friends. Hence, all 
things did not become common property for him. 

2. To the second objection: People are obligated to free their neighbor 
from death in a way suited to their own state, which the man did by lending 
his friend money. For he was obligated to give it in the event that his friend 
could be freed by means of a loan. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the next question. It seems that one cannot sin by fasting 
or keeping vigil too much: 


One cannot love God too much, and the proof of love is action, as Gregory says in a homily.°2 
Therefore, it seems that one cannot sin by fasting or keeping vigil too much for God. 
But to the contrary: Bernard confesses that he sinned by weakening his body too much by fasting 


and keeping vigil.©* 


Answer: As the Philosopher says in book I of the Politics, an end is 
judged differently from things aimed at an end.°° Something pursued as an 
end is to be pursued without limit, but the use of things aimed at an end 
should be limited in proportion to that end. A doctor, for instance, produces 
as much good health (a doctor’s end) as possible. Yet a doctor does not give 
as much medicine as possible, but only as much as is needed to produce 
health. 

Now, realize that in the spiritual life the love of God is pursed as an end, 
while fasts and vigils and other such bodily exercises are not. As Romans 
14 says: The kingdom of God is not food and drink.®© Rather, such things 
are used as necessary for that end—i.e., in order to subdue the 
concupiscence of the flesh. As the Apostle says in 1 Corinthians 9: I 
chastise my body and bring it into subjection, etc.°’ Hence, such things 
should be used within the limits of reason, viz. so that concupiscence is 


subdued without the body being destroyed. As Romans 12 says: Present 
your bodies as a living sacrifice.°® Then it adds: your reasonable service.©° 

Therefore, it is certainly a sin for one to weaken the body’s power so 
much with fasts and vigils and other such things that one is unable to do 
what one ought to do, as for example a preacher ought to preach, a teacher 
teach, a singer sing, and so on. The same is true of a man who abstains so 
much that he renders himself incapable of paying his wife the marriage 
debt. Hence Jerome says: One who afflicts the body with an excessive want 
of food or an immoderate lack of sleep offers a stolen sacrifice; and again: 
one who prefers fasting to charity, or keeping vigils to the integrity of the 
senses, has lost the dignity of a rational human being.’° 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Question 10 


The next two questions were about the commandments: (1) Are the 
commandments prior to the counsels in the order of nature? and (2) Are sins 
against the commandments of the second tablet more serious than sins 
against the commandments of the first tablet? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. The commandments seem to be prior to 
the counsels in the order of nature: 


What nature first prompts us to is prior in the order of nature. But nature first prompts us to the 
commandments, not the counsels, since the commandments are dictates of natural reason. 
Therefore, the commandments are prior to the counsels in the order of nature. 

But to the contrary: Something can be naturally prior in three ways. The first is the way that the 
imperfect is prior to the perfect. But the commandments are not prior to the counsels in this 
way, since perfect charity consists especially in keeping the commandments. The second is the 
way that a cause precedes its effect in time. But the commandments are not prior in this way 
either, since it is not necessary to fulfill the commandments before the counsels. The third is 
the way of origination, when a thing’s source is temporally simultaneous with it, like the light 
of the sun and its ray. But the commandments are not prior in this way either, since it is not 
necessary for those who keep the commandments to keep the counsels. Therefore, the 
commandments are not naturally prior to the counsels in any way. 


Answer: To answer this question, we need to consider two things: first, 
what it means to be prior in the order of nature; and second, what the 
commandments and the counsels are. With these things clear, the answer 
will be easy to see. 

As to the first thing, realize what the Philosopher says in book V of the 
Metaphysics: prior and posterior apply in each order by reference to the 
principle of that order.’' They apply to place, for instance, by reference to 
the principle of place, and to disciplines by reference to the principle of 
disciplines. Accordingly, something is prior in the order of nature by 
refence to the principles of nature, which are the four causes. Hence, what 
is closer to each kind of cause is prior in the order of nature. Now, although 
there are four causes, three of them (viz. the efficient, formal, and final 
cause) coincide. Hence, there are two orders of nature. One is that of the 
material cause, in which the imperfect is prior to the perfect, and 
potentiality prior to actuality. The other order of nature is that of the other 
three causes, in which the perfect is prior to the imperfect, and actuality 
prior to potentiality. Hence in book V of the Metaphysics, the Philosopher 
says that some things are prior in potential, others in perfection.’* But form 
is nature more than matter, as proved in book II of the Physics.’* Hence, it 
is more appropriate to say that actuality is naturally prior to potentiality. For 
actuality is prior in substance and in kind, as it says in book IX of the 
Metaphysics,’* while potentiality in one and the same thing is prior in 
generation and in time. Hence in book II of On Interpretation, the 
Philosopher says that among things that can be actual and potential, the 
actual are naturally prior but temporally posterior.’ 

Now, as to the second thing (i.e., the nature of the counsels and 
commandments), realize that a commandment implies something due. Yet 
something can be due in two senses. It can be due in one sense for its own 
sake, which is how the end of each activity is due. A doctor, for instance, 
ought to pursue health for its own sake. Yet something can be due in 
another sense for the sake of something else—i.e., as necessary to achieve 
an end. That is the sense in which a doctor ought to prescribe a diet 
necessary for a patient’s health. But things aimed at an end by making the 
end better or easier to achieve do not have the character of something due, 
if there is some possible way to achieve the end without them. 


Now, the spiritual life has two ends, at which the divine law is aimed. Its 
primary end is for us to adhere to God with charity. Hence 1 Timothy 1 
says: The end of our commandment is love.’° Its secondary and (as it were) 
disposing end is our purity and uprightness of heart, which consists of 
internal acts of the other virtues. Hence in Romans 6, the Apostle says: The 
fruit you have is sanctification.’’ This is like natural generation, the end of 
which is both a substantial form and the final disposition for that form. 

Clearly, then, the commandments are primarily about the love of God and 
neighbor, as Matthew 22 shows,’® but secondarily about our internal 
sanctification, as 1 Thessalonians 4 says: This is the will of God, your 
sanctification.’? Everything else in the spiritual life is aimed at these two 
ends, but in one of two ways. Some things are necessary for these ends, and 
hence fall under commandments such as: You shall have no other gods, You 
shall not steal, etc.°° Other things are not necessary for these ends, and 
hence do not fall under commandments, but instead make these ends better 
or easier, and hence are given as counsels, such as poverty, virginity, and 
other such things. This is like a man commanded to be in Rome on a certain 
day: the command requires him to go to Rome, but it does not require him 
to go on horseback, since it is possible to get to Rome without a horse; and 
yet he would be counseled to take a horse, since that end is better and more 
easily achieved on horseback. 

With those things clear, it is now easy to see the answer to this question. 

If we compare the counsels to the final commandments, which are about 
the love of God and neighbor and about internal purity of heart, it is clear 
that the commandments are naturally prior to the counsels in the order of 
perfection, just as actuality is naturally prior to potentiality, and an end is 
prior to things aimed at an end. But the counsels are naturally prior in the 
order of generation and time, since the counsels are how we achieve perfect 
purity of heart and perfect love of God and neighbor. 

Yet if we compare the counsels to the other commandments, which are 
necessary for these ends, then there are two ways to consider them. For the 
counsels necessarily include the commandments. Those who abandon all 
things do not take anyone else’s, and those preserving their virginity do not 
commit adultery, just as all who go on horseback travel, though not all who 
travel go on horseback. 


One way to consider them is by comparing the counsels to the 
commandments absolutely considered. Considered this way, the 
commandments will be prior to the counsels in the order of nature, and the 
counsels will be naturally posterior to the commandments, just as a genus is 
naturally prior to its species, and species are naturally posterior to their 
genera, as the Philosopher makes clear in book I of the Physics.®! For a 
genus relates to its species as potentiality to actuality, and the 
commandments absolutely considered relate like a genus to their 
observance with or without the counsels. This is how not committing 
adultery, for instance, relates to not doing so as a virgin or as a married 
person, just as traveling is common to traveling on horseback and on foot. 

The other way to consider them is by comparing the counsels to the 
commandments observed without the counsels, which is like comparing 
going on horseback to going on foot. That is how a virgin or a continent 
person compares to someone using marriage, and how the poor for Christ’s 
sake compare to those who retain their own things in the world. Considered 
this way, the counsels are absolutely prior to the commandments in the 
order of nature, as the perfect is prior to the imperfect. Nor do the 
commandments so considered have to come before the counsels in the order 
of generation and time. Those who want to be continent or preserve their 
virginity do not have to get married first, nor do those who want to be poor 
for Christ’s sake first have to live a secular life retaining all their wealth. 
Those who want to go to Rome on horseback do not have to go first on foot 
and then on horseback, since it is better to go on horseback from the 
beginning. 

That makes the replies to the objections clear. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. Sins against the commandments of 
the second tablet seem more serious than sins against the commandments of 
the first tablet: 


1. Sinning against the commandments of the second tablet involves showing contempt for the 
unchangeable good in pursuit of a changeable good, as is clear with stealing and adultery and 
other such things. But contempt for the unchangeable good is a sin against the commandments 
of the first tablet, which are about reverence for God. Hence, sins against the commandments 
of the second tablet include sins against the commandments of the first tablet, plus something 
more. Therefore, such sins are more serious. 

2. Simony is the greatest sin. But, as a kind of greed, simony is a sin against the commandments 
of the second tablet. Therefore, sins against the commandments of the second tablet are more 
serious. 

But to the contrary: Sins against the commandments of the first tablet include faithlessness, 

hopelessness, and other such things, which are the most serious sins. Therefore, sins against 
the commandments of the first tablet are more serious. 


Answer: The formal character of sin consists in turning away from God: 
a disordered turn toward a changeable good without any turn away from 
God would not be a mortal sin. Now, the commandments of the first tablet 
essentially aim people directly toward God, which is why they are said to 
be about the love of God. Hence, sins against them directly and essentially 
involve turning away from God. But the commandments of the second 
tablet essentially aim us primarily at changeable goods. Hence, sins against 
them essentially and primarily turn us away from such goods, and only 
consequently turn us away from God. Yet the greatest thing of each kind is 
what is essentially of that kind. Hence, sins against the commandments of 
the first tablet are the most serious kind of sins. 

1. So, to the first objection: Contempt for God is an essential part of the 
intention to sin against the commandments of the first tablet, but it is not 
necessarily included in sins against the commandments of the second tablet. 
People who fornicate do not intend to do so in order to show contempt for 
God; they primarily intend to enjoy its pleasures, and consequently show 
contempt for God, violating God’s commandments apart from their primary 
intention. 

2. To the second objection: Simony is not the absolutely greatest sin; it is 
the greatest sin committed with monetary contracts. Yet even that is because 
of the irreverence it shows to sacred things, which relates to sins against the 
commandments of the first tablet. 


Question 11 


The next questions related specifically to the states of certain human beings. 
The first questions related to prelates, the second to teachers, the third to 
religious, and the fourth to clerics. 

There were three of the first questions: (1) Was blessed Matthew called 
immediately from tax collecting to the state of apostleship and perfection? 
(2) If a man is canonically elected to the episcopacy, is it better for him to 
accept his election or to decline it? and (3) If a prelate gives an 
ecclesiastical benefice to one of his relatives in hopes of elevating and 
enriching his family, does he commit simony? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. Blessed Matthew does not seem to have 
been called immediately from tax collecting to the state of apostleship and 
perfection: 


In his comments on Ezekiel, Gregory says: No one suddenly becomes the greatest.°4 But the state 
of apostleship and evangelical perfection is the greatest state of human life. Therefore, 
Matthew was not immediately called to the state of perfection and apostleship. 

But to the contrary: In his comments on Matthew, Jerome says that the publican suddenly became 


an apostle.°2 And in his comments on Luke, Bede says that the publican was turned into an 
apostle, the tax collector into an evangelist.°* And a gloss on Luke 5 says that he gave no 


further thought or consideration to this life,8° which is characteristic of evangelical perfection. 
Therefore, he was immediately called to the state of apostleship and perfection. 


Answer: This question can be settled by the words of the gospel. 

If we are talking about apostleship, the account of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke make clear that the Lord called Matthew and then let some time pass 
before choosing twelve of his disciples to be apostles, one of whom was 
Matthew.®° That makes it clear that at the beginning Matthew was 
immediately called to be a disciple of Christ, but not an apostle—except in 
the preordination of Christ, who was preparing him for apostleship, which 
is what Jerome and Bede should be taken to mean. 

But if we are talking about evangelical perfection, then it is clear that at 
the beginning Matthew was immediately called to the state of perfection. 
Luke 5 says that leaving everything, he got up and followed him.®’ For that 


also relates to being a disciple of Christ. As Luke 14 says: Whoever does 
not renounce all that he has, cannot be my disciple.®® 

So, to the first objection: The greatest in human life can be taken in two 
ways. 

One way is by comparing state to state, meaning that one state of human 
life is greater than another, and one is the greatest. Now, there is no reason 
why someone cannot suddenly become the greatest in this sense—i.e., by 
entering the greatest state. This is as clear in the spiritual life as in the 
secular life. There are people who fly immediately from childhood to the 
religious state—the most perfect—either of their own will (e.g., blessed 
John the Baptist and blessed Benedict) or by the offering of their parents 
(e.g., children whose parents offer them to monasteries). For one does not 
have to experience the secular life before entering the religious life, just as 
one does not have to experience the lay life before becoming a cleric. 
Likewise, some people suddenly assume the throne, either as children (e.g., 
Solomon and Jehoash, kings of Judah) or as adults (e.g., Saul).°° As 
Ecclesiastes 6 says: Because from prison and chains sometimes one comes 
to the throne.?° 

The other way to take the greatest is by comparing the degrees of a 
person’s perfection. That is what Gregory means when he says that no one 
suddenly becomes the greatest.?' For, as Augustine says in his comments on 
the epistle of John, charity is not perfected . . . as soon as it is born: to be 
perfected, it is born; once born, it is nourished; once nourished, it is 
strengthened; once strengthened, it is perfected.?* Nevertheless, sometimes 
one person can suddenly begin at a higher degree of holiness than the 
highest degree reached by another person, as was clearly the case with 
blessed Benedict. In book II of his Dialogues, Gregory says that all those 
there and thereafter recognized that as a child Benedict received the grace 
of a life of great perfection.?° 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It seems better for a man to accept his 
canonical election than to decline it: 


In book XXII of his Morals, Gregory says: Power that is not acquired lustfully should be loved.24 
But a man who obtains the episcopal rank by canonical election does not acquire it lustfully. 
Therefore, he should love it, and hence not decline it. 

But to the contrary: In book XVUI of his Morals, Gregory says that the episcopacy should be 
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avoided with a better intention. 

Answer: We need to consider what the man who accepts his canonical 
election intends. If he intends to gain something temporal, such as honor, or 
wealth, or freedom from the yoke of the religious life, then his intention is 
clearly depraved, and it would be better for him not to accept. But if he 
intends to benefit the Church, then his intention is obviously good. Hence in 
book XIX of The City of God, Augustine says: In the active life, what is to 
be loved is not honor or power in this life . . . but the work itself... , if it is 
rightly and usefully done—i.e., to achieve the salvation of one’s 
subordinates.°° And he cites what the Apostle says in 1 Timothy 3: If a man 
desires the episcopacy, he desires a good work.9’ 

Realize, however, that this work requires the greatest suitability. As 
Gregory says in his Pastoral Rule: The actions of a prelate ought to surpass 
the actions of his people as much as the life of a shepherd differs from that 
of his sheep.°® Of course, the powers of our frail humanity are not 
sufficient. As the Apostle says in 2 Corinthians 2: Who is sufficient for these 
things??? But by the help of God’s grace men are made sufficient and 
suitable. As the Apostle adds later: Who made us suitable ministers of the 
new covenant.!2° Hence, it is praiseworthy for a man to consider his own 
shortcomings and decline the office of a prelate out of humility. As 
Jeremiah said: I do not know how to speak, for I am only a child.‘°! And it 
is praiseworthy for him to accept it out of fraternal charity to seek the 
salvation of his neighbors. As Isaiah said: Here am I, send me.'°* But, as 
Gregory says in his Pastoral Rule: Carefully observe each case. For the 
one who declined was not fully opposed, and the one who wanted to be sent, 
first had himself cleansed with a coal from the altar. So, no one should dare 
to approach sacred ministries uncleansed, and no one chosen by divine 
grace should oppose God’s choice under the pretext of humility. Hence, 
since it is very difficult to know whether one has been cleansed, it is safer to 
decline the office of a prelate, but not relentlessly, once one realizes that 
undertaking it is God’s will.'°? 


So, to the first objection: Those words of Gregory should not be read as: 
Power that is not acquired lustfully should be loved. They should be read 
as: Power that is acquired should not be loved lustfully. For he adds: but, 
rather, patiently tolerated.'°* 

To the objection made to the contrary: The intention of those who 
personally desire to avoid the episcopacy is better as long as the one who 
imposes such a burden does not make it necessary. Hence in book XIX of 
The City of God, Augustine says: It is inappropriate to desire the superior 
position necessary for a people to be ruled, even if it is administered 
appropriately. For the love of truth seeks holy leisure, while the necessity of 
love undertakes just activity.!°° 


Article 3 


We turn, then, to the third question. A prelate who gives an ecclesiastical 
benefice to one of his relatives or friends in order to elevate his other 
relatives seems to commit simony: 


Simony is the ready will to buy or sell something spiritual or something connected to the 


spiritual, 06 Yet the case in question seems to involve buying or selling a spiritual thing. For 
buying and selling applies where generosity applies, and such a prelate hopes to be generously 
compensated. Therefore, he commits simony. 

But to the contrary: Consider the verse of Isaiah 33: Blessed is he who shakes his hands free of all 


bribes.197 Gregory comments on it saying that there are three sorts of bribes: of hand, of 


tongue, and of service.!98 Yet none of them applies to the case in question. Therefore, it does 
not involve simony. 


Answer: Since simony consists of buying and selling, we need to make a 
distinction here. If the prelate intends to obligate the recipient of the 
ecclesiastical benefice to provide him or his relatives with temporal 
compensation, then his intention is to commit simony, since he intends a 
tacit sale. But if he does not intend such an obligation but, rather, intends 
for the recipient to provide him or his relatives with temporal compensation 
voluntarily, then his intention is certainly depraved and carnal, but it is not 
an intention to commit simony. 

So, to the first objection: As the Philosopher says in book IV of the 
Ethics, generosity is not about just any use of money, but about giving and 
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taking,’*’ whereas simony is about buying and selling. 


Question 12 


The next two questions were about teachers: (1) Would a teacher who 
always preached or taught out of vainglory receive a little golden crown 
after repenting at death? and (2) If a teacher’s teaching draws people away 
from a greater good, is the teacher required to recant that teaching? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It seems that a teacher who always 
taught out of vainglory would regain a little golden crown after repenting: 


1. Teaching deserves a little golden crown for its fruit, viz. the conversion of believers. As 


Philippians 4 says: My joy and my crown.'!9 Yet even the preaching of someone who 
preached primarily out of vainglory could bear the fruit of such conversions. Therefore, after 
repenting, such a preacher deserves a little golden crown. 

2. Teaching deserves a little golden crown just as virginity does. But when a bodily virgin has 
been mentally corrupted she can regain her little golden crown by repenting. By the same 
token, therefore, a preacher who preached out of vainglory can do so as well. 

But to the contrary: Repentance does not revive dead works. But the works of a teacher who 
preached out of vainglory are dead (i.e., sinful). Therefore, repenting does not revive them so 
as to deserve a reward. 


Answer: A little golden crown is a singularly excellent heavenly reward, 
and therefore necessarily presupposes a golden crown as the comparative 
presupposes the positive.''! That is the significance of Exodus 25 where it 
says: You shall make . .. around the golden crown . . . another little golden 
crown.'!* Hence, a person who does not merit a golden crown—i.e., the 
essential reward of heaven—does not merit a little golden crown. Yet 
people who act out of vainglory do not even merit the essential reward, 
since they have received their reward, as Matthew 6 says.''? Hence, they do 
not merit a little golden crown. Now, repentance restores the merits that a 
person previously possessed, but it does not confer any merits the person 
did not possess, except insofar as the act of repenting is itself meritorious. 
Hence, such a teacher does not merit a little golden crown. 


1. So, to the first objection: The conversion of believers deserves a little 
golden crown if the preacher merits the essential reward of heaven. 
Otherwise, Matthew 16 applies: What does it profit a man, if he gains the 
whole world, but suffers the loss of his own soul?'4 

2. To the second objection: Virginity deserves a little golden crown for 
the integrity of the body, which remains after repenting. That is why a 
repentant virgin deserves a little golden crown. But teaching deserves a 
little golden crown for the very act of teaching, which is passing. That is 
why a teacher does not deserve a little golden crown after repenting, unless 
the act is repeated. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. A teacher whose teaching draws 
people away from a greater good seems required to recant that teaching: 


1. Such a teacher causes active scandal with that teaching, since a teacher informs our intellect, 
which informs our desires and consequently our acts. But everyone is required to undo active 
scandal. Therefore, such a teacher is required to recant that teaching. 

2. The spiritual is more important than the temporal. But, as Augustine says, in temporal matters 


sin is not forgiven unless what was taken is restored.!19 Much more, then, if a teacher causes 
harm in spiritual matters, the sin is not forgiven unless what was taken is restored, which is 
done by recanting that teaching. 


But to the contrary: Gregory says: Truth should not be denied because of scandal, !16 


Answer: We need to make a distinction here. 

If the teacher’s teaching is false, the teacher is required to recant it 
completely, especially if it results in spiritual damage. Suppose, for 
example, that people were being led into a religious community by the 
teaching of certain errors, such as the claim that whoever enters that 
religious community would immediately merit as much reward as blessed 
Peter (given that entering the religious life because of an error is not good). 

But if the teacher’s teaching is true, spiritual harm can come to its hearers 
for one of two reasons. 

One reason is the teacher’s own failing, which can happen in two ways. 
The teacher can present a deep and difficult teaching to unprepared people 
who are incapable of understanding it, and have their salvation damaged as 
a result. This is contrary to the example set by the Apostle, who says in 1 


Corinthians 3: As infants in Christ I gave you milk to drink, not meat.'"’ Or 
the teacher can present the teaching in a confusing and disorganized way, 
not prioritizing greater things over lesser ones, contrary to what Gregory 
says in his Pastoral Rule: The highest goods should be praised without 
disparaging the lowest, and the lowest should be promoted without making 
them seem sufficient and preventing the pursuit of the highest.'!® In such 
cases, the teacher whose teaching results in spiritual damage is required to 
repair the damage if possible, at least by explaining the teaching. As 
Gregory says in his Pastoral Rule: Just as careless speech leads people into 
error, indiscriminate silence leaves those who could learn in error.'!9 

The other reason is the failing of others.!*° Hence, the teacher is not 
drawing people away from a greater good. In such cases, the teacher is not 
required to abandon the teaching. 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Question 13 


The next two questions were about religious: (1) Do religious have to 
patiently tolerate the insults directed at them? and (2) Is it permissible for a 
person to enter the religious life after swearing not to do so? 


Article 1 


We turn, then, to the first question. It does not seem that religious have to 
tolerate those who attack them: 


1. An attack on perfect men is an attack on God. Hence in Acts 9, the Lord said to Saul, who was 


persecuting disciples of Christ: Saul, Saul, why are you persecuting me 2121 But perfect men 
do not have to tolerate those who attack God. Therefore, they do not have to tolerate those 
who attack them. 

2. The perfect have to oppose things prejudicial to the state of perfection. Hence in 2 Corinthians 


6, the Apostle says: That no fault may be found with our ministry. 22 But when the perfect are 
attacked, the state of perfection is disparaged. Therefore, perfect men do not have to tolerate 
those who attack them. 


But to the contrary: Gregory says: We are not perfect if we cannot bear the disorders of others. !23 


Answer: Perfect men can be attacked in two ways. One way is for them 
to be personally attacked, as when personal insults are directed at them. 
Another way is for their state in life to be attacked, as when things are said 
or done to disparage the state of perfection. James 2 touches on both ways: 
Do not the rich oppress you by their power?!** That is about personal 
insults. Do they not blaspheme the good name that is given to you?!*° That 
is about the religious life or state. 

Now, it befits perfect men to be most patient with personal insults, and 
always to be ready to suffer more of them. As Matthew 5 says: If anyone 
strikes you on the right cheek, turn to him the other as well.'*® But they do 
not have to put up with their state in life being attacked, if they can counter 
it, since that amounts to insulting God. Hence Ezekiel 13 says of such 
people: You have not gone up to face the enemy, nor have you built a wall 
for the house of Israel.'*’ 

That is why the Lord patiently tolerated the insults directed at his 
humanity, as when the Jews said: Behold the man is a glutton and a 
drunkard, as it says in Matthew 11,'° or when the devil said to him: Throw 
yourself down,'*? which was a personal insult. But he did not tolerate 
insults to God. Hence in Matthew 12, he harshly rebuked the Pharisees who 
said that he had cast out demons by Beelzebub,!°? which was an insult to 
the Holy Spirit. He did the same when the devil said to him: All these will I 
give you, if you will fall down and adore me,'*! which was an insult to God. 
He immediately repelled him, crying: Begone, Satan! as Matthew 4 says.!°? 
Here, Chrysostom comments: His example teaches us .. . to bear our own 
insults nobly, but never to put up with hearing . . . insults to God. For being 
patient with insults to oneself is praiseworthy, but ignoring insults to God is 
exceedingly impious.'*° 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Article 2 


We turn, then, to the second question. It does not seem permissible for a 
person to enter the religious life after swearing not to do so: 


Every permissible obligation should be fulfilled. Yet it is permissible for a person not to enter the 
religious life. Therefore, given the obligation of the oath not do so, it seems that such a person 
should not enter the religious life. 

But to the contrary: No obstacle to spiritual progress comes from God. But an oath comes from 
God. Hence, an oath cannot prevent the spiritual progress of entering the religious life. 


Answer: The obligation of an oath can take three forms. Sometimes the 
obligation is impermissible and the obligatory thing is impermissible, as for 
instance with an oath to fornicate. A person does not have to fulfill such an 
oath; it is not even permissible to do so. Sometimes the obligation is 
permissible and the obligatory thing is permissible, as for instance with an 
oath to give alms. It is not permissible to break such an oath. Sometimes, 
however, the obligation is impermissible although the obligatory thing is 
permissible, as for instance with an oath not to do something good that does 
not have to be done, such as fasting or giving certain alms or entering the 
religious life. For in that case the thing that the oath obligates one to do is 
permissible, but obligating oneself to do it is impermissible, since it 
involves doing what one can to set oneself against the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, which makes one prepare ascents in the heart.'°* Hence, it is 
impermissible for a person to fulfill such an oath by refraining from doing 
the good that does not have to be done. Nor does having sworn such an oath 
force the person to fulfill it. In order for an oath to be obligatory it has to 
have three attendants, judgment, justice, and truth, as Jeremiah 4 says.'°° 
But such an oath lacks the judgment of discretion, since it tends toward a 
worse outcome by drawing the person away from a greater good. 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Question 14 


Article 1 


The last question was about clerics: Is it permissible for a cleric bound to 
say the canonical hours to say matins for the next day late at night? 
It seems not: 


Ecclesiasticus 21 says: The lustful and imprudent man has no regard for time.!°® But the cleric 
who says matins late at night pays no attention to time: since the day begins at midnight, he is 
saying matins for the next day on the day before. Therefore, doing so seems lustful and 
imprudent, and hence seems to be a sin. 

But to the contrary: God is more merciful than any human being. But no human being would 
consider a debtor at fault for paying a debt early. Much less, therefore, does God do so. 


Answer: We have to consider the cleric’s reason for anticipating the time 
to say matins, or any other canonical hour. If he does so because of 
lustfulness—i.e., to have more time for sleep and pleasure—then it is sinful. 
But if he does so because of needing to do something permissible and 
honorable (e.g., if a cleric or master needs to see to his lectures at night, or 
some other such thing), then it is permissible to say matins late at night, and 
to anticipate the time for the other canonical hours, as is done in solemn 
churches. For it is better to render God both the praises due and other 
honorable services than to let one stand in the way of the other. 

So, to the first objection: For purposes of contracts and other such things, 
the day begins at midnight. But for ecclesiastical offices and the celebration 
of solemnities, the day begins at vespers. Hence, if a cleric has already said 
vespers and compline, and then says matins, it falls on the next day. 
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Quodlibet XII 


There were questions about things above human beings and about human 
things. The first questions were about God, angels, and heaven. The 
questions about God touched on God’s_ existence, power, and 
predestination. 


Question 1 


Article 1 


The first question was: Does God only have the one essential existence or a 
personal existence as well? 
God seems to have a personal existence as well: 


1. The existence of the Father, the existence of the Son, and the existence of the Holy Spirit all 
differ. But God’s one essential existence has no such differentiation. Therefore, etc. 

2. The proper role of form is to give existence. But God has three personal characteristics, which 
play the role of form. Therefore, etc. 


But to the contrary: Augustine says that God has only one existence.! 


Answer: The truth of our faith holds that the only distinction in God is 
that of opposing relations. Now, relations (like any forms) have existence 
by reference to that in which they inhere. Hence, sonship exists by 
reference to the subject in which it inheres. But the relations in God are not 
distinguished by that in which they inhere or exist, since they are 
themselves the very thing that is related; instead, they are only 
distinguished by that to which they are opposed, which does not concern the 
existence of relations, but only their distinction and opposition. Therefore, 
God only has the one essential existence. 

1. So, to the first objection: Existence has two senses. Sometimes 
existence means the act of an existent, but sometimes it signifies the 


composing of a proposition, and thus signifies an act of intellect. It is in the 
second sense that the existence of the Father is said to differ from that of the 
Son, not in the first sense. 

2. To the second objection: As with every form, fatherhood causes 
existence—viz. the existence of the Father, which is the existence of God— 
and insofar as fatherhood causes existence, it causes only one existence. 


Question 2 


The next questions were about God’s power: (1) Can God make 
contradictory things to be the case at the same time? and (2) Can God make 
something actually infinite? 


Article 1 


Answer: No. Yet that does not imply that God’s power is lacking but, 
rather, that such a thing is impossible. For every active power produces an 
effect like itself, and every agent acts insofar as it actually exists. Hence, an 
agent’s effect actually exists. Thus, anything incompatible with actually 
existing is incompatible with an agent’s power. Yet just such a thing is 
involved in contradictory things being the case at the same time. 


Article 2 


Answer: At first glance, it might seem as if the existence of something 
actually infinite is impossible, since it would then be equal to God. But that 
does not follow, since something infinite in one way does not equal 
something infinite in every way. Suppose there was a fire of infinite size. It 
still would not be equal to God, since even a fire infinite in quantity would 
still be finite in kind, whereas God is infinite in every way. 

So, is it possible for God to make something actually infinite? No. For 
there are two ways for something to be incompatible with the power of an 
intelligent agent. One way is by being incompatible with its power; the 
other is by being incompatible with its way of acting. Now, something 
actually infinite is compatible with God’s absolute power, since it does not 


imply a contradiction. But it is impossible, given God’s way of acting. For 
God acts with intelligence by means of the Word, which forms all things. 
Hence, everything that God makes must be formed. But the infinite is like 
matter without form, since the infinite plays the role of matter. Hence, if 
God made an infinite thing, then one of God’s works would be formless, 
which is incompatible with God’s way and means of acting, since God does 
everything by means of the Word, which forms all things. 


Question 3 


Article 1 


The next question was about predestination: Is predestination certain? 
It seems not: 


It is possible for the predestined to be damned. Peter, for instance, would have been damned if he 
had died immediately after his sin of denying Christ. 

But to the contrary: Now, you may say that the proposition just stated is true of what is said, and 
yet not of reality. But that distinction only applies to separable forms, whereas predestination is 
an inseparable form. 


Answer: Predestination is part of divine providence. Now, providence 
means directing things to an end, which presupposes knowledge and will. 
Hence, predestination is certain as to God’s knowledge, which cannot be 
mistaken; and it is certain as to God’s will, which cannot be resisted; and it 
is certain as to God’s providence, which directs things to an end most 
certainly, since God is most wise. 

So, to the first objection: Predestination is certain, yet the salvation of the 
predestined is not necessary, but remains contingent. For the certainty of 
predestination is a matter of God’s knowledge, will, and providence, none 
of which undermine contingency. God’s knowledge does not undermine 
contingency, since God knows future things as present, which is how they 
are determined. God’s will does not undermine contingency, since God’s 
will is the source of all that exists, and thus transcends the nature of 
contingency and necessity, which both flow from and are arranged by God’s 
will. Thus, God’s will makes some things contingent by preparing 


contingent causes for the things that God wants to be contingent (and 
likewise necessary causes for necessary things and effects). Hence, God’s 
will is always done, but some things happen without necessity in the way 
that God wants them to happen when God wants them to be contingent. 
God’s providence does not undermine contingency either, since it does not 
eliminate contingency. 

To the objection made to the contrary: That distinction is a good one. As 
for the objection about forms, there is a difference between real forms and 
predicated forms, which imply something pertaining to an act of reason. In 
order for such a distinction to apply to the first forms (i.e., real ones), there 
has to be a separation in reality and in thought. But that is not required for 
the second forms; the reality just has to fall under the thought. Now, the 
predestined can be considered either in themselves or in relation to God’s 
knowledge. Considered in the first way, it is possible for them to be 
damned, but considered in the second way, it is not. 


Article 2 


The next question was about fate: Are all things subject to fate? 

Answer: First, we need to know what fate is. Then it will be easy to see 
the answer to this question. 

Now, we see that many things happen contingently, which is why people 
used to wonder whether things that happen in an irregular and disorderly 
way trace back to some ordering cause. 

Those who said that they do not, such as Cicero, said that fate does not 
exist.* But those who said that they do trace back to some higher knowledge 
and cause named that cause fate from the Latin verb “for, faris,”? which 
means “to speak,” as if such things were all forespoken by a higher cause. 

Yet these people were of three opinions. 

Some of them, such as the Stoics, traced such things back to a series of 
causes,* which they called fate, saying that everything has a cause and 
every cause has an effect. So, if such and such an effect happened, then it 
had a cause, which had another cause, and so on. For instance, a man was 
killed at night because he left home. Why did he leave home? Because he 
was thirsty. Why was he thirsty? Because he ate something salty. Thus, 
because he ate something salty, the man died of necessity. Aristotle 


responded by denying both principles.° First, not everything that happens 
has a cause, but only what happens essentially. Yet it is accidental for me to 
be killed when I leave home. Second, he said that not every cause has an 
effect, since causes can be impeded. Hence, it does not follow that there is 
such a series of causes. 

Others traced such things back to another cause—namely the heavenly 
bodies—saying that everything happens by their necessity, and thus fate is 
just the force of the position of the stars.° This opinion is false, for two 
reasons. First, because human affairs arise from thought, which is a non- 
bodily power, and thus not subject to the action of any body. To hold that 
the soul is subject to the power of the heavenly bodies is just to hold that 
thinking is no different from sensing, as the Philosopher says at the end of 
book II of On the Soul.’ Yet the soul is subject to the heavens accidentally 
and by chance when the mind is influenced by the body’s feelings, which 
still never move it with necessity. Second, because much of what happens 
in nature does not happen by the necessity of the heavens, but rather 
accidentally and without a cause. 

Still others traced such things back to a cause above the heavens— 
namely the providence of God—which predetermines and arranges 
everything. Thus, according to them, fate is an effect of providence, since 
providence is just the ordering of things in the divine mind, while fate is the 
unfolding of that order in reality.2 Hence Boethius says: Fate is the 
unchangeable arrangement of changeable things.° 

Given that sense of fate, we can say that all things are subject to fate. 
However, the gloss on the verse She shall not call me Baal any longer, but 
my husband of Hosea 2 says that even though it names the same thing, God 
did not want “Baal” to be used, since it was the name of a pagan god.!° 
Thus, we should avoid pagan names; it is not appropriate to share names 
with pagans. Hence Augustine says: If people speak of fate in this sense, 
accept their claim, but correct their wording.'! They should not say fate 
but, rather, the providence of God. 


Question 4 


The next questions were about angels. There were two such questions. 


Article 1 


The first question was: Is an angel’s existence an accident of it? 
It seems not: 


An accident inheres in something preexisting, but an angel does not preexist its very existence. 
12 


But to the contrary: Hilary says that it is. 

Answer: Avicenna was of the opinion that “one” and “existent” are 
always accidental predicates.!° But that is not true. In the sense in which 
“one” is interchangeable with “existent,” it signifies the substance of a 
thing, as does “existent.” But in the sense in which “one” refers to the 
principle of numbers, it signifies an accident. 

Now, everything that has potentiality and actuality becomes actual by 
participating in a higher actuality, and such a thing becomes most actual by 
a participated likeness to the first, pure actuality, which is existence 
subsisting in itself. Thus, each thing is completed by participating in 
existence. Hence, existence is the completion of every form, since every 
form is completed by having existence, which it has because it is actual. 
Thus, forms only exist because of existence. 

So, I say that the substantial existence of things is not an accident, but the 
actuality of every existing form, whether it exists with matter or without 
matter. But, as the completion of everything, existence is the proper effect 
of God alone; other causes only give existence by participating in the 
activity of God. Thus, existence is not an accident properly speaking. 

In reply to what Hilary says: In a broad sense “accident” refers to 
anything that is not part of a thing’s essence, and in that sense existence is 
an accident of created things, since only God’s essence is existence. 


Article 2 


The second question was: Can a demon know our human thoughts? 
Answer: There are two ways to know the thoughts of our hearts: in and 
of themselves or through their effects. 


Only God can know the thoughts of our hearts in the first way. As 
Jeremiah 15 says: The heart of man is perverse and unsearchable.'* Hence, 
angels cannot know our thoughts in this way. There are three reasons why 
not. First, because of the weak existence our thoughts have, since things 
that exist in our minds are just above the level of things that exist 
potentially. Second, because things under the power of a cause can only be 
known by the cause that naturally moves that power. Now, our thoughts 
depend on our will as their cause, and only God moves our will. Hence, 
only God can know our thoughts. Third, because angels know the things 
they naturally know by means of naturally infused species. Yet these 
species are only of natural things, not of our thoughts, since our thoughts do 
not trace back to any natural causes, and do not relate to the knowledge of 
any natural things. 

Nevertheless, angels can know our thoughts through their effects, just as 
human beings do. Indeed, they know the effects of our thoughts more 
exactly. Some of the feelings that affect us stem from our thoughts, which 
move our hearts, and angels know these movements even more exactly than 
we do. Augustine says the same in his book On the Divination of Demons,'° 
although elsewhere he calls it presumptuous to attribute such knowledge to 
them.!° 


Question 5 
The next questions were about the heavens. There were two such questions. 


Article 1 


The first question was: Are the heavens or the world eternal? 

Answer: No, but it is a matter of faith that the world had a beginning, not 
a matter for demonstration. For things that depend upon God’s sheer will 
can either exist or not exist, and their existence does not impose any 
necessity on God. God’s goodness, which is the end of things, would be the 
same whether the world existed or not. 


Article 2 


The second question was: Do the heavens have souls? 

Answer: The doctors of the Church disagree about this. In his comments 
on Ecclesiastes, Jerome says that the sun has a soul,'’ but Damascene says 
that it does not.!® The philosophers disagreed about it as well. Plato and 
Aristotle held that the heavenly bodies have souls,!? but Anaxagoras did 
not,*? which is why he was put to death. 

But I say what Augustine says in book II of his Literal Commentary on 
Genesis: it makes no difference to the faith whether this is the case or not.*! 
Hence he does not settle the question in the Enchiridion, adding that even if 
we hold that the heavenly bodies have souls, it still will not follow that 
there are three ranks to be judged at the judgment—angels, humans, and the 
souls of the heavens—since such souls will be included with angels.** That 
seems to have been the belief of the author of the preface that says: The 
heavens and the hosts of heaven.** 

That makes it clear... 


Question 6 


The next questions were about human beings, and touched on nature, grace, 
and guilt. 

The questions on nature were of three sorts: the first about the soul, the 
second about the soul’s knowledge, and the third about consequences of its 
knowledge. 

There were two questions about the soul. 


Article 1 


The first question was: Does the soul complete the body alone or by means 
of corporeity? 

Answer: Each body has just one substantial form. There are three 
reasons why. First, because if a body had more forms, they would not be the 
substantial form that makes it exist absolutely speaking, but only accidental 
forms that make it exist as such and such. Second, because if it had more 


forms, then acquiring its substantial form would not mean coming to exist 
absolutely speaking. Third, because then a composite of body and soul 
would not be one thing absolutely speaking, but two things absolutely 
speaking, and only one accidentally. 

If “corporeity” refers to a form of the body, then “corporeity” has two 
senses. Sometimes it means a body’s three dimensions, which are not 
substantial but, rather, accidental forms. Sometimes it means the kind of 
form that gives rise to three dimensions, which is just a body’s specific 
form. 


Article 2 


The second question was: Is the soul transmitted? 

Answer: Augustine did not settle this question; he left it unanswered.2* 
There is an answer in the book On Church Dogmas,*° but that book is by 
Gennadius, not Augustine. Gregory did not settle the question either.*° 
Nevertheless, we ought to believe that the soul is not transmitted. 

One reason comes from the Philosopher’s book On Animals.*’ The power 
of the seed is a bodily power, and it is impossible for a bodily power to 
produce an effect that exceeds the body. 

Another reason comes from book VII of the Metaphysics.® Some people 
used to hold that natural forms are created. They reasoned as follows. When 
the matter of air receives the form of fire, it either already had that form, 
which was just hidden, or it did not, and thus the form came to exist anew. 
But if it came to exist anew, then it did not come from something, but from 
nothing. Thus, the form was created. The Philosopher replies that forms do 
not come to exist, for they are not existents, nor do they have existence in 
themselves. Rather, composites come to exist, since they have existence and 
subsist. Hence, if there were a form that subsisted in itself, it would come to 
exist in its own right. Yet the soul subsists and has existence in itself, and it 
survives the destruction of the body. Therefore, the soul must have its own 
coming to exist. 


Question 7 


Article 1 


The next question was about human knowledge: Does the human intellect 
know singular things? 

Answer: There are two ways to know something: directly and indirectly 
—i.e., by reflection. 

Now, there is a difference between the human and divine intellect. The 
human intellect does not know singulars directly, but the divine intellect 
does. For knowledge occurs by means of a likeness of the thing known in 
the knower. Now, in our intellect that likeness is abstracted from 
individuating conditions and from matter. That is why our intellect only 
knows universals directly, since direct knowledge occurs by means of such 
a species. But the divine intellect does not know things by means of such a 
likeness gotten from things but, rather, by the extension of its essence to 
things. And that likeness in God—viz. the divine essence—is the express 
likeness of everything about things. That is why God knows everything 
about things directly, even what pertains to their individual matter. 

But the Philosopher asks: if our intellect is separate, how do we know 
material things? He says that we must know them either with a different 
faculty, knowing forms joined to matter with our imagination and knowing 
forms separated from matter with our intellect, or in a different way— 
namely by extension—as our intellect is joined to our imagination, which 
provides it with mental images of such things, so that it can know them 
indirectly.*9 


Question 8 
The next questions were about consequences of our knowledge. 


Article 1 


The first question was: Does all the knowledge we acquire and possess 
remain after this life? 

Answer: There are two opinions about this. Some people say no, 
following Avicenna, who says in his book On the Soul that acquired species 


only remain in the possible intellect while it is thinking.°? But that is false. 
For the possible intellect receives and retains species in the same way that it 
exists. Yet it exists permanently, since it is immaterial and indestructible. 
Hence, it receives intelligible species in the same way, and never loses 
them. Thus, it retains them even when it is not actually thinking. Book III of 
On the Soul makes this clear as well, where it says that such species exist in 
the soul in a different way when it is not actually thinking—namely as 
dispositions.*! 

So, I say that all such knowledge remains, both in the damned and in the 
blessed. What is destroyed is the way of thinking about the knowledge 
possessed. In this life we always think by turning to mental images because 
of the body, although the body is not the only reason we need mental 
images; we also need them to use our intelligible species. But that will not 
be the way of thinking after this life, since there will be no turning to 
mental images. 


Article 2 


The second question was: Do human words have the power to move brute 
animals—e.g., snakes? 

Answer: Something can have a power because of its own proper nature 
and because of the power of a higher cause. For example, given the effect of 
its predominant element, a body composed of the elements has a power 
from the nature of the elements, but it has another power from a heavenly 
body. Steel, for instance, attracts iron, which is not reducible to any 
elemental power. 

Now, some people say that not only natural bodies but even artifacts have 
certain powers stamped upon them by the heavenly bodies—artifacts such 
as images or shapes produced under a certain constellation.** If it were true 
that artifacts have such higher powers stamped upon them, then one could 
say that words uttered at a certain time have the power to move brute 
animals. 

But that is not true. For every natural thing with the power of a heavenly 
body has that power as a result of a certain form. Hence, things only 
reproduce things of their own kind by the power of a heavenly body.*° 
Thus, each thing’s form comes before any such power, and removing what 


comes before eliminates what comes after. Hence, if such powers are to be 
attributed to things, they have to be grounded in some form. But the form of 
artifacts is just a kind of arrangement. Therefore, it is false that words have 
any such power from a heavenly body. 

If they have any power, it comes from an unclean spirit fusing with 
human words in order to deceive people, as Augustine says.** For 
sometimes demons fuse with fanciful, false, and futile words and use them 
to trick people. Hence, they are all silly and superstitious, as are 
astronomical images, which involve a kind of tacit consent, even without 
explicitly invoking demons. 

Nevertheless, reciting the holy words of God precisely and sincerely with 
good and godly intentions is not an incantation, but a prayer. But note 
Chrysostom’s comments on that verse of Matthew: They make their 
phylacteries broad, etc.°° He rebukes those who hang the words of the 
gospel around their necks, since the power of the gospel is not in the shape 
of the words, but in faith.°° But I do not blame those who carry the gospel 
around with them out of devotion, since Cecilia always carried the gospel 
of Christ close to her heart.°’ Yet it should have no additional words or 
markings or any other suspicious things. 


Question 9 


The next questions about human beings touched on grace. They were of 
three sorts: the first about sacraments, the second about virtues, and the 
third about offices. 

The first questions were of three sorts: the first about the sacraments of 
grace, the second about an effect of the sacraments, and the third about the 
identity of the Church. 

There were two sorts of questions about the sacraments of grace: one was 
about baptism, and the rest were about penance. 


Article 1 


The first question was: Does water have the power to cleanse sin—i.e., does 
it cleanse sin by its own power, or by virtue of some concomitant power? 

Answer: There are two opinions about this, not only with water but with 
all the Church’s sacraments. 

Some people say that the sacraments only have the power or strength to 
affect the body, not the soul; only the concomitant power of God has the 
latter effect.°® Such people cite the example given by Bernard: when a 
bishop uses a ring to invest a man with a prebend, the ring does not cause 
the prebend; it symbolizes it.22 But this view is not sensible. For then the 
sacraments of the New Law would have no priority over those of the Old, 
which justified believers in the coming Christ by the attendant power of 
their faith. 

Therefore, the sacraments have their own power to justify and to produce 
whatever other effects at which they aim; they are not mere symbols. Hence 
Augustine: What great power does water have, to touch the body but 
cleanse the soul?*° 

Realize, however, that power is of two sorts: proper and instrumental. 
This is clear in the case of a saw, for example. In the same way, the 
sacraments have the instrumental power to produce a spiritual effect, since a 
sacrament has that effect when it calls upon God, and this is fitting. For the 
Word, who gives all the sacraments their power, had flesh and was also the 
Word of God. Hence, just as Christ’s flesh had the instrumental power to 
perform miracles because of its connection to the Word, the sacraments 
have their power because of their connection to Christ, who suffered and 
was crucified .. . 


Question 10 
The next questions were about penance. 


Article 1 


The first question was: Can a priest without the responsibility to care for 
souls give absolution in confession? 


Answer: The sacrament of penance differs from some of the other 
sacraments. With some of the other sacraments, those who have been 
ordained can by that very fact produce the effect of the sacrament whenever 
that effect has a real existence outside the sacrament itself. Hence, even a 
defrocked and excommunicated priest can still consecrate the Eucharist and 
baptize, in spite of his sins, just as a bishop can still ordain, since ordination 
produces a mark. But penance does not produce a mark or any other effect 
besides the justification of the penitent, which can only be accomplished by 
the power of a judge. And a priest without the responsibility to care for 
souls lacks that power. 


Article 2 


The second question was: Is it ever permissible to reveal someone’s 
confession? 

Answer: No, not by word or pose or nod or any other sign; doing so is 
sacrilegious. For the sacraments of the New Law effect what they 
symbolize.*! Now, penance has the effect of hiding our sins from the eyes of 
God, who punishes sin, and this hiding is symbolized by the seal of 
confession. Hence, revealing someone’s confession is sacrilege, just as 
consecrating something other than bread and wine as the body and blood of 
Christ profanes that sacrament. 


Article 3 


The third question was: Is it permissible to desire to be a bishop? 

Answer: There are two ways to desire to be a prelate: under force of 
necessity or not. The first way takes two forms: either one’s superior 
demands it or no one else can be found who is willing to take on the burden 
of being a prelate. Given such necessity, the desire is meritorious. Hence 
Isaiah 6: Whom shall I send, and who shall go for us?** And Isaiah’s 
response: Here am I, send me.** But first he said that he was unworthy. 

The second way, viz. without the force of necessity, is impermissible. For 
that must either involve the vice of injustice—preferring oneself to better 
people—or the vice of presumption—considering oneself better than others. 
Hence commenting on the verse The kings of the Gentiles, etc.,*4 


Chrysostom says: it is neither just nor beneficial to desire primacy in the 
Church.*° 


Question 11 


Article 1 


The next question was about an effect of the sacraments: Do preparations 
for the sacraments (e.g., catechesis and the like) give rise to compaternity? 
It seems so: 


1. A certain decree says that marriage is impossible after the first taste of salt,“® which therefore 


gives rise to compaternity. 
2. A catechumen counts as a Christian. But imparting Christianity gives rise to compaternity. 
Therefore, etc. 


Answer: Some people say that anything sacramental gives rise to 
compaternity. Others say that only three things do so—viz. catechesis, 
baptism, and confirmation. But it seems to me that only two things do so— 
viz. baptism and confirmation. For compaternity is like paternity. Yet only 
generation gives rise to paternity. Hence, only sacraments involving 
Spiritual generation give rise to compaternity, which is an impediment to 
matriage. 

1. So, to the first objection: Those things are not meant to be taken 
separately, but jointly, since all of them together give rise to compaternity. 

2. To the second objection: A catechumen counts as a Christian by faith, 
not by baptism, which has not yet been received. But imparting Christianity 
means imparting the sacrament of baptism. 


Question 12 


Article 1 


The next question was: Is the Church that exists now the same one that 
existed in the beginning at the time of the apostles? 


It seems not: 


1. The Church now has different rules, since prelates at that time had no gold or silver in their 


purses.*” Therefore, etc. 
2. Christ and the apostles had no army, but the Church now does. Therefore, etc. 
But to the contrary: The last chapter of Matthew says: Behold I am with you until the end of the 


age.*® But that does not just apply to the apostles, since they have all died and the age has yet 
to end. Therefore, etc. 


Answer: The Church now is numerically the same as the one then, since 
it has the same faith and the same sacraments of faith, the same authority 
and the same profession. Hence the Apostle says: Is Christ divided ?*? 
Certainly not. 

1. So, to the first objection: Those words from Matthew have been 
interpreted in three ways. Hilary and Ambrose interpret them in a mystical 
sense,’ saying: Take no gold, etc.°'—i.e., do not sell any spiritual 
ministries for gold; nor two tunics°*—i.e., do not be double minded.** 

Others interpret them literally. Augustine gives one such interpretation.° 
He says that those words are not meant to command, but to permit, so that 
keeping the rule is not a sin, but not keeping it is better. Hence, the sense is: 
Take no gold°°—i.e., when you go out preaching do not worry about your 
expenses, since the people owe them to you, for the laborer deserves, etc.°° 
It is as if he had said: I permit you not to take gold since you deserve to 
receive it from the people to whom you preach. Paul did not keep this rule, 
and yet he did not go against it; he surpassed it. 

Other saints give another interpretation. They say that those words do 
command, but the command was not given for all time, but for the first time 
they were sent. For he sent them out twice, viz. once to the Jews before the 
passion, and once to the gentiles after the resurrection.°’ The first time he 
said to them: Do not go among the gentiles.°® But the second time he said: 
Teach all nations.°? And the first time he gave them the command, but the 
second time he did not. The reason is that the first time he sent them only to 
the Jews, who were accustomed to supporting their teachers.°? Hence, they 
could accept and use the power given to them without causing scandal. But 
the gentiles had no such custom, since they had no preachers among them. 
So, they would have been scandalized and would have thought that the 


4 


apostles were preaching for such support.®! That is why Paul did not keep 
this command among the gentiles, and it is why the second time he sent 
them out the Lord said: Now let him who has a purse take it, and likewise a 
bag. 

2. To the second objection: The reply can be found in a letter of 
Augustine against the Donatists,°° with comments on that verse of the 
Psalms: Why do the Gentiles rage?“ In it he distinguishes different times 
for the Church. There was the time when kings stood against Christ,°° at 
which time they not only did not aid believers, but even killed them. But 
there is another time now, at which kings understand and wisely serve the 
Lord Jesus Christ with fear, etc.©© Hence, at this time kings are vassals of 
the Church. Thus, the Church is in a different state now than it was then, but 
it is the same Church. 


Question 13 


The next questions were about virtues. The first were about an intellectual 
virtue, viz. truth. The second were about moral virtues. 

There were two questions about truth. The first was about the strength of 
truth and the second was about confirming the truth by oath. 


Article 1 


The first question was: Is truth stronger than wine, kings, and women? 


Wine seems strongest, since it affects people the most. Kings seem strongest, since they make 
people do the most difficult thing, viz. risk their lives. Women seem strongest, since they even 
control kings. 


But to the contrary: Esdras says that truth is strongest.” 


Answer: This is the question debated by the young men in Esdras.°° 

Now, if we consider these four things in themselves—wine, kings, 
women, and truth—they are not comparable, since they are not things of the 
same kind. But considered in relation to a certain effect, they are the same, 
and can be compared accordingly. The effect they share, on which they can 


be compared, is their effect on the human heart. Hence, we should see 
which one of them affects the human heart the most. 

Now, human beings can be affected either in body or in soul, and then 
either through their senses or their intellect, which is either practical or 
speculative. So, of all the things that can naturally affect the state of the 
body, the greatest is wine, which makes everyone talk too much.°° Of all 
that can affect the sense-appetites, the greatest is pleasure, especially sexual 
pleasure, and thus women are strongest. In practical matters and things that 
human beings can do, kings have the most power. But in speculative 
matters, the greatest and most powerful thing is truth. Now, the body’s 
powers are below those of the soul, and the powers of sense are below those 
of the intellect, and the practical intellect is below the speculative. 
Absolutely speaking, therefore, truth is the best, greatest, and strongest. 


Article 2 


The second question was: If one learned of a remedy while under oath not 
to share it, is one bound to keep the oath? 
It seems so: 


1. One under such an obligation should not do anything liable to harm the person who taught one 
the remedy, which would happen if one shared it with others. Therefore, etc. 

2. Since withholding such a remedy is not liable to harm anyone’s eternal salvation, one does not 
have to share it with others. Therefore, one under such an obligation should not share it. 

But to the contrary: Withholding health care or anything good is uncharitable. Therefore, etc. 


Answer: The answer to this question generally speaking differs from the 
answer to it in a particular case. 

Generally speaking, one is not bound to keep the oath, which is evil to 
swear. For an oath loses its force not only when the thing sworn is 
impermissible, but also when swearing it is false. For a binding oath has to 
have judgment, justice, and truth.’° Yet swearing not to do something that I 
am sometimes permitted not to do (e.g., not going to church) is 
impermissible. Although there are times when I am permitted to refrain 
from doing something good (e.g., going to church), I am still not permitted 
to take an oath and set my mind against doing such good, since that is 


contrary to the Holy Spirit. That is why an oath against doing any kind of 
good is impermissible, and not to be kept. 

Nevertheless, in a particular case, one is bound to keep the oath—for 
instance, if a qualified doctor is present and ready to provide care and to use 
that remedy to restore the bodily health of others. 

That makes the reply to the objections clear. 


Question 14 


The next questions were about moral virtues. The first was about the virtues 
themselves. The rest were about an act of justice, viz. restitution. 


Article 1 


The first question was: Are the moral virtues connected? 
It seems not: 


1. Virtues are acquired through actions, which are distinct and separate.’ Therefore, one virtue 


can be acquired without another. 
2. Augustine says: It is not against a divine judgment to say that a person with one virtue does 


not have them all.” 
3. Virtues are caused by habituation, which takes time. 


Answer: Yes, as all the saints and philosophers say. But—speaking of the 
virtues in general—different reasons are given by different people, who 
speak of the virtues differently. For people have thought of the cardinal 
virtues in two ways. 

Some people say that these virtues are certain general qualities required 
for every virtue.”° Courage, for example, is a certain strength of mind about 
everything, temperance is a moderation of mind about everything, and so on 
for the rest. So, these people say that the virtues have to be connected 
because they are general qualities required for every virtue: if it lacks one of 
them, it is no virtue at all. If temperance lacks uprightness (i.e., justice), or 
strength of mind (i.e., courage), and so on for the rest, then it is not a virtue. 


This is how Augustine explains it in book III of On the Trinity,’* and how 
the Master does so in book III of the Sentences.’° 

Yet other people, such as Aristotle and the Peripatetics, distinguish these 
virtues by their determinate matter.’° Hence the Philosopher does not say 
that prudence is right reasoning about everything, but about actions. 
Likewise, justice is not uprightness of mind about the equality of 
everything, but of exchanges and distributions and human actions directed 
toward others. Again, courage is not strength of mind about everything, but 
the things about which it is most difficult for the mind to be strong, viz. the 
dangers of war. And temperance concerns the things about which it is most 
difficult to moderate the mind, viz. the pleasures of taste and touch, which 
are the most pleasant; it is not about any other desires, such as the desire for 
knowledge or money. Yet even on this way of speaking about the virtues, 
the moral virtues are connected. The reason for their connection comes 
from prudence, as the Philosopher says,’’ since no virtue can be had 
without prudence, and prudence is impossible to have without the moral 
virtues. For prudence is just right reasoning about actions.’® But it is 
impossible to reason rightly about anything without reasoning rightly from 
its principles, and the principles of actions are the ends of the virtues. Yet 
the only way for anyone to relate well to the ends of the virtues is by having 
such virtues. Hence, prudence has to be accompanied by the other moral 
virtues. And the other virtues cannot be had without prudence either. Of 
course, people can be naturally inclined to acts of a certain virtue without 
prudence, but the more they are inclined without having the virtue, the 
worse it is and the more trouble it causes without prudence.”” This is clear 
in the case of people who have natural courage yet lack discretion and 
prudence. Hence Gregory says: Unless the other virtues do what they do 
prudently, etc.°° 

There is another reason for the connection among the virtues of grace, 
viz. charity, which connects them all. For a person with charity has all the 
virtues of grace, and a person with any one of them has charity. 

1. So, to the first objection: According to the Stoics, virtuous actions are 
not separate.°! There cannot be an act of temperance without an act of 
courage, nor an act of courage without an act of temperance, etc. 


2. To the second objection: He says that because the connection among 
the virtues is not proven by the authority of the Bible. 

3. To the third objection: They are not called moral virtues because of 
habituation, but because of action, and even granting that they take time, 
you still will not have any virtue unless you are prudent. 


Question 15 


The next questions were about restitution, which is an act of justice. 

There were three such questions: the first was about people in exile from 
their cities because of factions, the second was about a person who acquires 
property by prescription in bad faith, and the third was about a person who 
uses up someone else’s property. 


Article 1 


The first question was: Can people expelled because of factions demand 
their goods back from those who remain in their city? 
It seems not: 


1. Many of those who remain in their city are not to blame for the people’s expulsion, and would 
thus be punished for someone else’s fault. 

2. The expelled people opposed the Church, which justifies war. Hence, given the legal claim 
against them, they are not due restitution for damages. 


The Philosopher says that when a city’s order changes, it is not the same city.82 Yet a city’s 
order changes when its regime and leadership changes. Hence, it is not the same city. So, the 
expelled people have nothing to do with the city: their city is gone. Therefore, the citizens do 
not owe them restitution. 

But to the contrary: Victims of robbery can seek and claim what was stolen from them. Therefore, 
so can those who are expelled. 


Answer: The people were either expelled justly, viz. because of their 
guilt, in which case they cannot claim what they lost; or unjustly—i.e., 
without guilt and the due order of justice, in which case they can claim what 
they lost. But if they have a superior, they ought to seek restitution through 
their superior. If they do not have a superior, then they can recoup it 
themselves, if they can. 


1. So, to the first objection: They would not be punished for someone 
else’s fault, but for their own. Those in power do everything by the 
authority and favor of the people. Hence, the people were at fault for 
favoring those in power. Besides, never being punished for someone else’s 
fault only applies to spiritual punishments, not to temporal or bodily ones, 
which are often inflicted on one person for another. 

2. To the second objection: Insofar as they act justly, they support the 
Church; insofar as they act unjustly, they oppose the Church. 

3. To the third objection: If they are the same people, they obviously have 
the same obligations; if they are different, then they do not. 


Article 2 


The second question was: Does a person who acquires property by 
prescription in bad faith have to make restitution? 
It seems not: 


The law says that even a person who acquires property in bad faith becomes its owner by 


prescription.°2 
But to the contrary: A decree says that the person does not become its owner and has to make 
84 


restitution. 

Answer: Civil and canon law disagree about this. Under civil law, such a 
prescription is binding, but under canon law it is not. The two disagree 
because civil lawmakers have a different aim—namely promoting and 
preserving peace among citizens, which would be disturbed if that 
prescription did not hold. For then anyone who wanted to could come and 
say “That was mine!” at anytime. But canon law aims at the Church’s rest 
and the salvation of souls, and no one guilty of sin can be saved or repent of 
damages to another without making recompense. 

Therefore, a person who possesses property in good faith and acquires it 
by prescription does not have to make restitution, even if the person finds 
out after the prescription that it had belonged to someone else. For the law 
can punish people for the sin of neglecting their property by granting it to 
someone else. But the person who acquires property by prescription in bad 
faith has to make amends and satisfaction by repaying the other person for 
the damages incurred. 


To the first objection: The truth is that everything belongs to rulers to 
govern, not to keep for themselves or to give to others. Any laws of the 
latter sort are tyrannical; they do not acquit a person in conscience, but only 
in such a court of law with its violence. 


Article 3 


The third question was: Does a person who uses up someone else’s property 
have to make restitution? 
It seems not: 


The previous owner has no legal claim against the person who used up the property—i.e., if the 
person had the right to it by prescription. 
But to the contrary: The person who used up someone else’s property possessed it in bad faith. 


Answer: The person has to make restitution. The reason is that people 
owe each other justice, and justice consists of a sort of equality. Hence, no 
one can be just unless equality is restored. Yet using up someone else’s 
property causes inequality, and so must be repaid. 

To the first objection: The owner does not have a claim under civil law, 
but does have a claim under divine law. For divine law aims at the salvation 
of souls, and thus opposes a person who uses up someone else’s property. 


Question 16 


The next questions were about four offices: the first about the office of 
commentators on sacred scripture, the second about the office of preachers, 
the third about the office of confessors, and the fourth about the office of 
vicars. 


Article 1 
The first question was: Is everything the saintly doctors said inspired by the 
Holy Spirit? 
It seems not: 


Some things they said are false. After all, some of their interpretations conflict, and things that 
contrast or conflict cannot both be true, since one part of a contradiction has to be false. 

But to the contrary: The same thing that acts for the sake of an end also leads to that end. Now, 
scripture is inspired by the Holy Spirit for the sake of instructing human beings. But scripture 
cannot instruct human beings without being interpreted by the saints. Therefore, the 
interpretations of the saints are inspired by the Holy Spirit. 


Answer: Scripture is written and interpreted by the inspiration of the 
same Holy Spirit. Hence 1 Corinthians 2 says: The unspiritual man does not 
perceive the things of God . . . but the spiritual man, etc.®° This is 
especially true with matters of faith, since faith is a gift of God. Hence the 
interpretation of speech is counted among other gifts of the Holy Spirit in 1 
Corinthians 12.°° 

To the first objection: Freely given graces are not dispositions but, rather, 
movements caused by the Holy Spirit. If they were dispositions, then the 
gift of prophecy would allow prophets to have revelations whenever they 
wanted. So, sometimes the Holy Spirit touches their minds, revealing 
secrets to them, and sometimes not, leaving things hidden instead. Hence 
Elisha says in 4 Kings 3: The Lord has hidden it from me.®’ But sometimes 
they say things by themselves. This is clear in the case of Nathan, for 
example, who told David to build a temple but was later rebuked by the 
Lord and took it back, forbidding David from doing so, as God said.®° 
Nevertheless, we have to hold that everything contained in sacred scripture 
is true; anyone who thinks otherwise is a heretic. But its commentators have 
expressed many of their own judgments on other matters not of faith, and 
hence such things can be mistaken. Even so, it is not necessary to believe 
what such commentators say, but only the canonical scriptures contained in 
the Old and New Testament. 


Question 17 


The next questions were about preachers. There were three such questions. 


Article 1 


The first question was: Can a man preach on his own authority—i.e., is he 
allowed to preach without a prelate’s permission? 
It seems so: 


Preaching is doing good for others, and we ought to do good to all, as Galatians 6 says.09 


Therefore, etc. 


Ecclesiasticus 17 says: God commanded each of them concerning their neighbor.22 
Therefore, etc. 


But to the contrary: Romans 10 says: How shall they preach unless they are sent??! Therefore, 
etc. 


Answer: No one—no matter how great his knowledge or holiness—can 
preach without being sent by God or a prelate. For no agent can act without 
being given the right thing to act on, and preaching means exhorting and 
teaching, which in the case of public preaching is addressed to the whole 
Church. But the whole Church, and the public responsibility for the Church, 
has been entrusted to prelates. Therefore, no one should do anything that 
requires public authority without a prelate’s authorization. 

1. So, to the first objection: We are allowed to do the good suited to us, 
not just any good. 

2. To the second objection: God commanded them to admonish their 
neighbor personally in private. 


Article 2 


The second question was: Should a man stop preaching when a secular ruler 
forbids him to preach? 
It seems not: 


Matthew 10 says to preachers: Do not fear those who can kill the body.2? Therefore, they 
should not stop preaching for fear of such rulers. 


Acts 4 says: We must obey God rather than men.2° But God commands prelates in particular 


to preach. As 2 Timothy 4 says: Preach the word,24 Therefore, etc. 
3. No one should obey a command that is itself a sin. But it is a sin for a ruler to forbid 
preaching. Therefore, etc. 


But to the contrary: Acts says: Because you have rejected the kingdom of God, etc.” And 


Matthew 10 says: If you are persecuted in one city, flee to another.2° 


Answer: This question calls for two distinctions. A man forbidden to 
preach is either forbidden by a tyrant alone or by a tyrant with the people. 
In the first case, there are still some people who want to hear him, so he 
should not stop preaching. But he should choose the times and places 
carefully in order to avoid being thwarted by people’s fear of the tyrant. He 
may even preach secretly in houses sometimes, as we read of the Apostle 
doing.’’ In the second case, he ought to stop preaching and flee to other 
places, as the Lord commands.’® As Gregory says in his Dialogues,?? when 
everyone is hardened and evil, tell them what the Apostle says: Because you 
have rejected the kingdom of God, etc.!°° 

Here is the other distinction to make. The preacher either has a 
responsibility to care for souls or not—i.e., he either preaches by necessity 
of office or of his own will. In the first case, he should not leave his flock 
even to save his own life while he can still do some good by staying with 
them. In the second case, he does not have to stay or lay down his life, even 
if staying with them would be fruitful—unless someone wanted to corrupt 
the faith. When the faith is in danger, we must lay down our life for our 
brothers; we are commanded to do so in such cases. In other cases, doing so 
is only a counsel, as every counsel becomes a commandment in certain 
cases. 

1. So, to the first objection: God commands them to preach, but in the 
proper way that serves the salvation of souls. 

2. To the second objection: God should never be disobeyed for fear of 
death, but it is not wise to put oneself at risk without reason or need. 

3. To the third objection: That is false. As Augustine says, sometimes it is 
a sin for a commander to give orders, which it is not a sin for a loyal soldier 
to obey, especially if the soldier is not aware that it is a sin.!°! 


Article 3 


The third question was: Are preachers allowed to accept alms from usurers? 
It seems so: 


1 Corinthians 9 says: If we have sown spiritual goods among you, etc, 102 


2. 103 


By natural law, people deserve a living for their work: The laborer deserves his wages, etc. 


This was granted to us by our creator, as Genesis 3 says: In the sweat, etc, 104 


But to the contrary: Usurers have nothing of their own. 


Answer: Generally speaking, alms cannot be given from robbery, usury, 
and that sort of thing. As Isaiah 61 says: I hate robbery as a sacrifice.'°° In 
a specific case, however, preachers who preach to usurers and admonish 
them to make restitution can accept such alms. That is one reason for doing 
so. Another reason is not having any other means to live. For in dire need 
all things are common property,'°° and support for the necessities of life 
can be accepted from anyone. 


Question 18 


Article 1 


The next question was about the office of confessors: Can a priest hear 
confessions on the pope’s authority without his own prelate’s permission? 
It seems not: 


1. 


2. The pope’s authorization is not prejudicial to anyone, 08 Therefore, etc. 
But to the contrary: The pope has authority over everyone and everything. Hence, he can entrust 
and authorize anyone he wants to do whatever and however much he wants. 


People are required to confess to their own priest.07 Therefore, etc. 


Answer: Some people say that any priest can absolve any person from 
any sin; even if it is not good to absolve a person, the person is still 
absolved. Their reason is that when a priest is ordained he is given both the 
power to consecrate the body of Christ and the power of the keys. Hence, 
just as he can consecrate any host, he can absolve any person. But that is a 
mistake. A priest can only absolve a person on his own authority if the 
person is somehow his subordinate. For acts can only be performed on 
suitable things.!°? Now, sacramental absolution is connected to a judgment, 
and judgment can only be passed on subordinates or inferiors. Hence, a 
priest without subordinates cannot absolve anyone. Thus, jurisdiction is 


what gives a priest something suitable to absolve.'!? That is not the case 
with the host (something suitable to consecrate). Hence, a priest who has 
not been entrusted with the responsibility to care for souls has what the 
lawyers call bound keys,'"! since he has nothing suitable on which to act. 

Other people say that a priest cannot absolve the subordinate of any 
superior against the superior’s will, not even on the authority of the 
superior’s Own superior. For example, a priest cannot absolve a person on 
the bishop’s authority against the will of the person’s parish priest. But that 
is a mistake as well. Absolving a person requires priestly power and 
jurisdiction. Yet a bishop has direct jurisdiction over all his people, and 
hence can hear all their confessions, even against the will of their parish 
priest. The same is true of any priest the bishop authorizes to do so, and 
even more so of any priest the pope authorizes. However, an archbishop 
does not have direct jurisdiction over everyone in his archiepiscopate 
(except when it comes to appeals), and hence cannot permit or authorize a 
priest to hear confessions against the will of the suffragan diocesan bishop. 

1. So, to the first objection: That makes the reply to the first objection 
clear, since a bishop and a pope have more power than a priest. 

2. To the second objection: Such an authorization is not prejudicial, but 
helpful. Hearing confessions was not established to honor priests. That 
would make believers the servants instead, if honoring priests were the 
reason they have to confess their sins. Rather, confession was introduced for 
the salvation of souls. 


Question 19 


Article 1 


The next question was about the office of vicars: Can a vicar entrust his 
vicarious power to someone else? 
It seems so: 


An effect with the power of its cause can do whatever its cause can do. 
But to the contrary: Doing so seems contrary to that verse of Proverbs 27: Be sure to know the look 


of your flock, 12 


Answer: An instituted vicar cannot entrust all of his power to someone 
else, but he can entrust some of it. For the one who entrusted him with it 
intended him to use it as he can, and perhaps he cannot do everything 
entrusted to him to do, in which case he can entrust some of it to someone 
else. 

So, to the first objection: An effect does not always have all the power of 
its cause, except [when an effect equals its cause, as when a bishop’s vicar 
is himself] a bishop.!! 

To the objection made to the contrary: He does so in order to know the 
look of his flock. 


Question 20 


The next questions related to guilt. The first were about sins. The second 
were about punishments. 

The first questions were of two sorts: the first was about original sin and 
the rest were about actual sins. 


Article 1 


The question about original sin was: Is it transmitted by the transmission of 
seed? 

Answer: Yes. For original sin is the sin of a nature and only affects a 
person insofar as the person has that nature. But human nature as a whole is 
like one human being.!!* Hence, wherever that nature is found, the sin of 
that nature—i.e., original sin—is found. 

(Note that hitting has the character of sin not because it is done with the 
hand but because it originates from the will.) 


Question 21 


The next questions were about actual sins. The first two were about sins of 
thought. 


Article 1 


The first question was: Is it a mortal sin to consent to pleasure? 

Answer: This question is not about consenting to the pleasure of a sinful 
action, since that is obviously a mortal sin; it is about consenting to the 
pleasure of a mere act of thought, as when one thinks of the pleasure of 
fornication, and enjoys it, and is pleased by the thought. Now, there are two 
ways to be pleased by a thought: either because of the thinking itself or 
because of the object of thought. The first way would be when someone 
enjoys thinking about a triangle or the wars of a king, not because of the 
king but because of the thinking itself. The second way would be when I 
enjoy thinking about a friend because of the friend, who becomes present to 
me in and by thought. Hence, a thought can be pleasant precisely because of 
the thinking involved, which is not a sin. For instance, I might need to 
explain fornication to someone, and might think of a nice way to explain it, 
which I enjoy. But if such a thought is pleasant because of its object, that 
can only come from a love of fornication. Hence, consenting to it would 
mean consenting to the love and enjoyment of something impermissible, 
which is a mortal sin. 


Article 2 
The second question was: Is it a mortal sin to suspect others of 
wrongdoing? 
It seems so: 


The Lord threatens those who do so in Isaiah 5: Woe to you, etc. 115 
But to the contrary: The gloss on the verse Do not judge before the time says that it is a venial 
, 116 
sin. 


Answer: Some kinds of acts are mortal sins precisely as such, yet 
incomplete movements in their direction are not mortal but, rather, venial 
sins. Adultery, for instance, is a mortal sin—i.e., when the will to commit it 
is complete: not every stirring of concupiscence is a mortal sin. Now, there 
are two kinds of judgment, viz. of things and of people. Judging things is 
always a mortal sin when it means saying something like, “Almsgiving is 
evil.” But judging people is not always sinful, not even when the judgment 


is false, unless it is made too rashly. Hence in his comments on the Sermon 
on the Mount, Augustine says: Even if we err in our judgment of people, let 
us not err in our judgment of things.'!” But it is a mortal sin to make a firm 
judgment about others based on something slight, since that involves 
contempt for our neighbor. 

Now, suspecting others of wrongdoing is an incomplete act of judgment, 
and hence an incomplete movement in that direction. Therefore, it is not a 
mortal sin as such, although it can become a mortal sin when it is done out 
of hatred. 

To the first objection: Those who say that good is evil, etc., are not 
suspecting anyone of wrongdoing; they are judging things, and thus guilty 
of mortal sin. 


Question 22 
The next three questions were about sins of action. 


Article 1 


The first question was: Is it permissible to make use of lots, particularly by 
opening books at random? 

Answer: Properly speaking, using lots means making a judgment about 
something unknown based on something done by a human being (I say 
“done by a human being” because other things used for this purpose are not 
lots but auguries or something else). This includes things like drawing lines, 
throwing dice, picking straws, and opening books at random. 

Such things are done for three reasons: to reveal some will, or settle some 
doubt, or divine the future. Accordingly, lots are divided into three kinds: 
revealing, settling, and divining. 

Some people do such things as though they were entrusting them to 
fortune. If we are unsure who should go, for instance, we might use lots to 
see who should go.!!® Sometimes this is frivolous. Other people do such 
things in order to discover the judgment of something, like the judgment of 
the stars.!!? Those who draw lines, for instance, say that their hands are 


moved by the motion of the heavens.!° This is sinful. Other people, such as 
Nebuchadnezzar, want to know the judgment of demons, which is 
sacrilegious. But others want to know the judgment of God, which is not 
always a sin. 

Accordingly, there are four ways to use divinating lots. The first way is 
sometimes a slight sin or no sin at all. The second way is a sin, as is the 
third. But the fourth way is not always a sin. It is a sin when it is 
unnecessary, since that means tempting God. As 2 Chronicles 20 says: 
Since we do not know what to do, etc.!2! It is also a sin when it is done 
without due devotion, as Bede says in his comments on Acts 1,!** and when 
sacred things are used for secular purposes, like opening books at random 
for secular reasons. Again, it is a sin when lots are used for higher things, as 
when an agreement cannot be reached in an ecclesiastical election and so 
lots are used instead. For that is an affront to the Holy Spirit, who is 
believed to be steadfastly with the Church and its bodies. But there is no 
reason why lots cannot be used for the election of secular rulers. 


Article 2 


The second question was about keeping superfluous things: Is it a sin not to 
give away one’s superfluous things for God’s sake? 


Augustine says that keeping, etc, 123 


Article 3 


The third question was about being left with no permissible options: Is it 
possible to be left with no permission options?!** 


mK OK OK 


Question 23 


The next questions were about punishments. 


Article 1 


The first question was about temporal punishment: Should religious be 
expelled from the religious life for sinning if they are willing to change and 
be punished? 

Answer: The Apostle says: Remove the evil person from among you. 
little leaven, etc.!*° Now, people are removed either by corporal 
punishments or by spiritual punishments. People are obviously still 
removed by corporal punishments, however willing they are to change. 
Murderers, for instance, are still hanged no matter how sorry they are. But 
the Church only inflicts spiritual punishments on the obstinate. The reason 
for this difference is that corporal punishments deprive people of something 
temporal, which can be compensated for by a greater good. But nothing can 
compensate for the loss of a spiritual good. Hence, spiritual punishments 
should not be inflicted on religious who remain willing to change. Yet being 
expelled from the religious life is like being excommunicated from the 
Church. Hence, only the obstinate should be expelled. The rest should be 
sequestered in some other way—for instance, in jail or something. 
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Abbreviations 


The following abbreviations are used for the titles of Aquinas’s works in the 
Parallel Passages. 


ST Summa Theologiae 

SCG Summa Contra Gentiles 

In Sent. Scriptum Super Sententiis 

QDP Quaestiones Disputatae de Potentia Dei 

QDV Quaestiones Disputatae de Veritate 

QDM Quaestiones Disputatae de Malo 

QDA Quaestiones Disputatae de Anima 

QDSC Quaestiones Disputatae de Spiritualibus Creaturis 
QDVIC Quaestiones Disputatae de Virtutibus in Commune 
QDVC Quaestiones Disputatae de Virtutibus Cardinalibus 
QDC Quaestiones Disputate de Caritate 

QDCF Quaestiones Disputate de Correctione Fraterna 
QDUV Quaestiones Disputatae de Unione Verbi Incarnati 
QDQ Queastiones Disputatae de Quolibet 

CEG Contra Errores Graecorum 

DRF De Rationibus Fidei 

DFA De Forma Absolutionis 

DSS De Substantiis Separatis 

CIDC Contra Impugnantes Dei Cultum et Religionem 
DPSV De Perfectione Spiritualis Vitae 

CDR Contra Doctrinam Retrahentium a Religione 

CT Compendium Theologiae 

DAF De Articulis Fidei et Ecclesiae Sacramentis 

De 43 art. Responsio de 43 Articulis 

De 36 art. Responsio de 36 Articulis 

De 30 art. Responsio de 30 Articulis 

DEM De Aeternitate Mundi 

DUI De Unitate Intellectus 

DEE De Ente et Essentia 

In Pery Expositio Libri Pery Hermeneias 


In Phys. Commentaria in Libros Physicorum 


In De Cael. 
In De An. 
In Meta. 
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In Matt. 
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In Col. 
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Commentaria in Libros De Caelo et Mundo 
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Lectura Super I Epistolam B. Pauli ad Timotheum 
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Parallel Passages 


The following passages in Aquinas’s other works parallel the articles of his 
Quodlibetal Questions. For the full titles of these works, see the 
Abbreviations. 


Quodlibet VII 


Question 1: 


Article 1: In Sent. II, d.14, a.1, gla. 3; In Sent. IV, d.49, q.2, a.1; QDV, q.8, a.1; SCG III, 49 & 51; CT 
I, 105; In 1 Cor, c. 13, lect. 4; ST I, q.12, a.1, 2 & 5; ST II-II, g.175, a.3, ad 2; In Iohan., c. 1, 
lect. 11. 

Article 2: In Sent. I, d.3, g.3, a.4; In Sent. III, d.14, a.2, qla. 4; QDV, q.8, a.14; QDV, q.13, a.3; SCG 
I, 55; SCG II, 101; QDA, q.18, ad 5; STI, q.58, a.2; ST I, q.85, a.4. 

Article 3: In Sent. II, d.3, g.3, a.3; QDV, q.8, a.10 & 11; QDV, q.10, a.5; SCG II, 98 & 100; QDA, 
q.20; STI, g.57, a.2; ST I, q.89, a.4; DSS, c. 13 & 16. 

Article 4: QDV, q.10, a.8, ad 14; QDV, q.24, a.4, arg. 14 & ad 14 (cf. STI, q.93, a.7, arg. 2 & ad 2). 


Question 2: 


Article 1: In Sent. Ill, d.15, q.2, a.1, qla. 3 & a.3, qla. 2; QDV, q.10, a.11, ad 3; QDV, q.26, a.3, ad 1; 
QDV, q.26, a.9 & 10; CT I, 232; ST IH, g.46, a.7 & 8. 


Question 3: 


Article 1: None. 

Article 2: In Sent. I, d.8, q.5, a.2; In Sent. II, d.3, q.1, a.1; In BDT, q.5, a.4, arg. 4 & ad 4; QDV, q.20, 
a.2, ad 4; SCG II, 50-52; QDA, q.6; QDSC, a.1; ST I, g.50, a.2; ST I, g.54, a.3. Cf. QDQ IX, 
q.4, a.1; QDQ IU, q.8, a.1. 


Question 4: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.10, a.2; In 1 Cor, c. 11, lect. 5; SCG IV, 62-64; In Matt., c. 26; In Iohan., c. 
6, lect. 6; ST III, g.76, a.1—5. 


Article 2: In Sent. IV, d.11, q.1, a.3, gla. 2; ST III, q.75, a.7. 
Article 3: In Sent. IV, d. 12, q. 1, a. 1, qla. 3; SCG IV, 63 & 65; ST III, q.77, a.2. 


Question 5: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.44, q.3, a.2, qla. 2 (= Suppl., q.86, a.2); SCG IV, 89; CT I, 177; De 43 art., 
a.25—26; De 36 art., a.20. 

Article 2: In Sent. IV, d.44, q.3, a.1, qla. 1 (= Suppl., q.86, a.1); SCG IV, 89; In 1 Cor, c. 15, lect. 8. 

Article 3: In Sent. IV, d.50, q.2, a.3, gla. 2 & 3 (= Suppl., q.97, a.2 & 3); SCG IV, 90; CT, I 175; 
QDP, q.5, a.9, arg.13 & ad 13; De 43 art., a.41. 


Question 6: 

Article 1: In Sent. I, prol., a.5; In Sent. IV, d.21, q.1, a.2, qla. 1, ad 3; In Gal., IV, lect. 7; QDP, q.4, 
a.1; STI, q.1, a.10; QDQ IU, g.14, a.1. 

Article 2: Cf. Article 1 

Article 3: Cf. Article 1 


Question 7: 


Article 1: CIDC, c. 5; SCG III, 132 & 135; In Eph., c. 4, lect. 9; In 1 Thess., I, lect. 1; In 2 Thess., c. 
3, lect. 1 & 2; CDR, c. 14, arg. 6; CDR, c. 16; In Iohan., c. 6, lect. 3; ST II-II, g.187, a.3. 
Article 2: Cf. Article 1 


Quodlibet VIII 


Question 1: 


Article 1: None. 
Article 2: In Sent. I, d.36, g.2, esp. a.3, ad 3; QDV, q.3, esp. a.8; STI, q.15. 


Question 2: 


Article 1: QDV, q.10, a.6; CT I, 81-83; ST I, q.84, a.6 (cf. In Sent. II, d.3, q.3. a.1, sol. & ad 2; QDV, 
q.19, a.1; QDA, q.15). 

Article 2: In Sent. I, d.17, q.1, a.4; In Sent. TII, d.23, q.1, a.2; In Sent. IV, d.9, q.1, a.3, sol.2; In Sent. 
IV, d.21, q.2, ad 2; QDV, q.10, a.9 & 10; In 2 Cor, c. 12, lect. 1 & c. 13, lect. 2; ST I, q.87, a.2; 
ST I-II, q.112, a.5. 


Question 3: 


Article 1: In Sent. II, d.30, q.2, a.1 & 2; In Sent. IV, d.44, q.1, a.2, gla. 4 (= Suppl., q.80, a.4); ST I, 
q.119, a.1 & 2. 


Question 4: 


Article 1: QDQ VI, q.5, a.3; QDQ IV, q.8, a.4; QDQ IV, q.12, a.1, ad 12; ST II-II, g.63, a.2; ST II-II, 
q.185, a.3; In Iohan., c. 21, lect. 3. 
Article 2: In Sent. III, d.9, q.2, a.3; QDQ X, q.6, a.1; ST II-II, q.63, a.3; ST II-I, g.103, a.2. 


Question 5: 


Article 1: None. 

Article 2: In Sent. IV, d.45, q.2, a.4, qla. 1 (= Suppl., q.71, a.12); QDQ II, q.7, a.2. 

Article 3: In Sent. IV, d.38, q.1, a.3, gla. 2 & 3 (= Suppl., q.53, a.1 & 2); QDQ X, q.5, a.3; QDQ III, 
q.7, al. 


Question 6: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.25, q.3, a.2, qla. 2; ST I-II, g.100, a.3. 

Article 2: In Sent. IV, d.15, q.2, a.1, qla. 4 & a.3, gla. 2, ad 1; QDQ VI, q.7, a.1; ST II-II, q.32, a.5 (cf. 
q.66, a.7; q.71, a.1; g.87, a.1, ad 4; g.118, a.4, ad 2). 

Article 3: QDQ IX, q.7, a.2. 

Article 4: In Sent. III, d.38, q. un., a.3 & 4; In Ethic. IV, 15; ST II-II, q.110, a.3 & 4; In BDT, q.3, a.1; 
ST II-H, g.69, a.1 & 2; In Dec. Prae., 28-29. 

Article 5: None. 


Question 7: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.50, q.2, a.2, qla. 3 (= Suppl., q.98, a.9). 
Article 2: In Sent. IV, d.50, q.2, a.1, qla. 4 (= Suppl., q.98, a.4). 


Question 8: 

Article 1: In Sent. IV, d. 50, q.2, a.3, gla. 1 (= Suppl., q.97, a.1); In Sent. IV, d.21, q.1, a.1, qla. 2, arg. 
2 & ad 2; SCG III, 145; In Iob, c. 24, 19; QDA, q.21, arg. 18; ST I, q.10, a.3, ad 2; ST I-II, q.67, 
a.4, ad 2. 


Question 9: 

Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.49, q.1, a.1, qla. 2; SCG III, 26; CT I, 107; STI, q.26, a.2, ad 2; ST I-II, q.3, 
a.4; ST I-II, q.4, a.1 & 2; QDM, q.16, a.6, ad 6; QDVIC, a.5, ad 8; In Ethic. X, 6; In Iohan., c. 
17, lect. 1. 

Article 2: None. 


Quodlibet IX 


Question 1: 


Article 1: In Sent. I, d.43, q.1, a.2; In Sent. II, d.1, q.1, a.5, ad s.c.3, 4, 5, & 6; QDV, q.2, a.2, ad 5; 
QDV, q.2, a.9 & 10; QDV, g.20, a.4, ad 1; QDV, q.29, a.3; QDQ X, q.2, a.1; SCG II, 38; SCG 
II, 80-81; STI, g.7, a.2, 3, & 4; STI, q.25, a.2; STI, g.46, a.2, ad 7 & 8; STI, g.50, a.2, ad 4; In 
Phys. I, 9; In Phys. Il, 6-13; In Phys. VII, 9; DUI, c. 5; DEM; In Meta. XI, 10; QDQ XII, q.2, 
a.1; QDQ III, q.10, a.3, ad 2; In De cael. I, 9-15. 


Question 2: 


Article 1: In Sent. TI, d.6, q.1, a.1, gla. 1; In Sent. If, d.7, g.1, a.1; CEG I, 20; SCG IV, 38-39; CT I, 
210-211; QDQ I, q.2, a.1; In Rom., c. 1, lect. 2 & 3; In Iohan., c. 1, lect. 7; QDUV, a.2; ST III, 
q.2, a.3-6. 

Article 2: In Sent. TI, d.6, q.2, a.2 (cf. d.4, q.1, a.2, gla. 1; d.14, q.1, a.1, qla. 1; d.18, g.1, a.1, ad 3); 
CT I, 212; QDUV, a.4 (cf. a.1, ad 10); ST III, q.17, a.2. 

Article 3: In Sent. Ill, d.8, g.1, a.5; CTI, 212; QDQ I, q.2, a.1; ST IB, g.35, a.5. 


Question 3: 


Article 1: In Sent. I, d.47, q.1, a.4; In Sent. IV, d.12, q.1, a.1, gla. 1-2; SCG IV, 62; SCG IV, 65 & 66; 
DRF, c. 8; In 1 Cor, c. 11, lect. 5; QDQ IU, q.1, a.1, arg. & ad arg.; In Matt., c. 26, 26; ST III, 
q.75, a.5; ST III, q.77, a.1. 


Question 4: 


Article 1: In Sent. I, d.8, q.5, a.2; DEE, c. 5; In Sent. II, d.3, q.1, a.1; SCG II, 50 & 51; CT I, 74; 
QDSC, a.1; ST I, g.50, a.2; DSS, c. 2-8 & 19. 

Article 2: In Sent. II, d.12, q.1, a.3, ad 5; QDV, q.8, a.16; ST I, q.58, a.6—7 (cf. q.12, a.10; q.62, a.1, 
ad 3). 

Article 3: In Sent. Il, d.5, g.2, a.2 (cf. d.3, q.2, a.1; d.4, g.1, a.1 & 3); STI, g.62, a.1—5. 

Article 4: In Sent. I, d.37, q.4, a.3; QDQ XI, q.4, a.1; STI, g.53, a.3. 

Article 5: In Sent. II, d. 7, q.3, a.1; QDV, q.5, a.8; QDV, q.11, a.3; SCG III, 103; In lob, c. I; In Gal., 
c. 3, lect. 1; QDP, q.6, a.3; ST I, g.65, a.4; ST I, q.91, a.2; STI, g.110, a.2 & 3; ST I, q.111, a.1; 
QDM, q.16, a.1, ad 14; QDM, q.16, a.9. 


Question 5: 


Article 1: In Sent. I, d.18, q.2, a.3; SCG II, 86; CT I, 93; QDP, q.3, a.2; ST I, q.118, a.1. 
Article 2: In Sent. IV, d.15, q.4, a.1, qla. 1, sol. & ad 3; QDV, q.22, a.12, arg. 4 & ad 4; ST I-II, q.17, 
a.1; ST II-II, q.83, a.1. 


Question 6: 


Article 1: In Sent. I, d.17, q.2, a.1 & 2; QDM, q.7, a.2; QDVIC, a.11; ST I-II, g.52, a.1; g.66, a.1; ST 
II-I], q.24, a.4 & 5. 


Question 7: 


Article 1: In Matt., c. 26, 74; QDC, a.6, arg. 2 & ad 2; QDC, a.13, arg. 2 & ad 2; QDCF, a.1, arg. 11; 
ST I-I, q. 24, a.12, arg. 2 & ad 2. 
Article 2: QDQ VIII, q.6, a.3. 


Question 8: 
Article 1: None. 


Quodlibet X 


Question 1: 


Article 1: In Sent. I, d.24, q.1, a.3 (cf. q.1, a.1, ad 1 & 2); QDP, q.9, a.7; ST I, g.11, a.1; ST I, q.30, 
a.3; In Meta. IV (1003b32-33); In Meta. X (1054a13-19). 

Article 2: In Sent. IV, d.48, q.1, a.4, qla. 4 (= Suppl., q.88, a.4); SCG IV, 96; CT I, 244; In Matt., c. 
14, 31-46; ST III, q.59, a.2. 

Article 3: In Sent. IV, d.12, q.1, a.2, qla. 6; ST III, q.77, a.8. 


Question 2: 


Article 1: In Sent. I, d.2, q.1, a.1; ST I, g.10, a.5 (cf. In Sent. I, d.8, q.2, a.2; d.19, q.2, a.1; QDP, q.3, 
a.14, ad s.c.9; QDQ V, q.4, a.1). 


Question 3: 


Article 1: In Sent. I, d.3, q.4, a.2; QDA, g.12; QDSC, a.11; ST I, q.54, a.3; ST I, q.77, a.1; ST I, q.79, 
a.l. 

Article 2: In Sent. Tl, d.19, q.1, a.1; In Sent. IV, d. 50, q.1, a.1; SCG II, 79-84; CT I, 84; QDA, q.14; 
ST I, q.75, a.6; ST I-II, q.85, a.6. 


Question 4: 


Article 1: QDV, q.8, a.7, ad 13; QDV, q.10, a.6, arg. 6 & ad 6; SCG IU, 47; STI, q.12, a.11, arg. 3 & 
ad 3; ST I, q.16, a.6; ST I, q.84, a.5. 

Article 2: In Sent. IV, d.44, q.3, a.3, qla. 1 & 2 (= Suppl., q.70, a.1 & 2); In Sent. IV, d. 50, q.1, a.1; 
QDV, q.26, a.1; SCG II, 80-81; QDA, q.19; ST I, q.77, a.8; ST I-II, q.67, a.1, arg. 3 & ad 3; 
QDVG, a.4, ad 13. 


Question 5: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.38, q.2., a.4, qla. 2, arg.2 & ad 2; QDQ III, q. 6, a.2; In Matt., c. 8, 22; ST II- 
II, q.101, a.4, ad 4; ST T-II, g.189, a.6. 


Article 2: In Sent. II, d.44, q. 2, a.3; QDQ I, q.8, a.1; ST T-II, g.104, a.5. 
Article 3: In Sent. IV, d.30, q.2, a.1. qla. 2, ad 1; In Sent. IV, d.32, q.1, a.2, qla. 2 (= Suppl., q.64, a.2); 
In Sent. IV, d.38, q.1, a.3, gla. 2, ad 3; QDQ III, q.7, a.1. 


Question 6: 


Article 1: In Sent. III, d.9, q.2, a.3; QDQ VIII, q.4, a.2; ST II-II, g.63, a.3. 

Article 2: CIDC, c. 14; QDQ V, q.13, a.1; ST II-II, q.108, a.1, ad 2 & ad 4; ST II-II, g.188, a.3, ad 1. 

Article 3: CIDC, c. 8 (esp. ad 9); In 1 Tim., c. 2, lect. 2; In Matt., c. 11, 8; ST II-II, q.169, a.1; ST II-II, 
q.187, a.6. 


Question 7: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.13, q.2, a.3; In 1 Cor, c. 5, lect. 3; In Matt., c. 13, 29; ST II-II, q.10, a.9. 
Article 2: ST TI-II, q.11, a.4. 


Question 8: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.49, q.2, a.1 (= Suppl., q.92, a.1); QDQ VII, q.1, a.1; QDV, q.8, a.1; SCG III, 
51-57; CTI, 104-105; STI, q.12, a.1; STI, q. 12, a.4, arg. 3 & ad 3; QDQ I, q.1, a.1; In Matt., 
c. 5, 8; ST I-II, g.3, a.8; ST I-II, q.5, a.1; In Iohan., c. 1, lect. 11; CT II, 9-10. 


Quodlibet XI 


Question 1: 
Article 1: In Sent. I, d.37, q.2, a.2; SCG III, 68; In DDN, c. 3, lect. 1; ST I, q.8, a.4. 


Question 2: 


Article 1: In Sent. I, d.36, q.1, a.2; QDV, q.2, a.15; SCG I, 71; ST I, q.14, a.10; ST I, q.15, a.3, ad 1; 
STI, q.18, a.4, ad 4. 


Question 3: 
Article 1: In Sent. I, d.40, qg.3, a.1; QDV, q.6, a.3; ST I, q.23, a.6; QDQ XII, q.3, a.1. 


Question 4: 
Article 1: In Sent. I, d.37, q.4, a.3; QDQ IX, q.4, a.4; STI, q.53, a.3 (cf. q.63, a.6, ad 4). 


Question 5: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.44, q.1, a.1, qla. 1, ad 4 (= Suppl., q.79, a.1, ad 4); SCG II, 58; SCG IV, 80, 
arg.2; SCG IV, 81, ad 2; CT I, 90; QDP, q.3, a.9, ad 9; QDA, q.11; QDSC, a.1, ad 9; a.3; In De 
An. II, 1; STI, q.76, a.3; QDQ VI, q.4, a.1; QDQ XII, q.7, a.1; DSS, c. 5-8. 


Question 6: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.44, q.1, a.1 (= Suppl., q.79, a.1-3); SCG IV, 80-81 & 84; CT I, 153-154; In 
lob., c. 19; In 1 Cor, c. 15, lect. 5, in v. 35; In 1 Cor., c. 15, lect. 9, in v. 53; QDA, q.19, arg. 5 
& 13, ad 5 & 13. 


Question 7: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.7, q.3, a.1 (cf. d.13, g.1, a.1, gla. 2, ad 2); SCG IV, 60; DAF II, 188-190; ST 
IH, g.72, a.11 (cf. q.65, a.1, ad 3; q.65, a.3, ad 3). 


Question 8: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.13, q.1, a.3, gla. 3 (cf. d.24, q.1, a.3, gla. 5, ad 3); ST TI, q.82, a.9 (cf. g.64, 
a.9, ad 3). 

Article 2: In Sent. TV, d.18, q.2, a.4 (= Suppl., g.23, a.1—3); ST II-II, g.31, a.2, arg.3 & ad 3; ST U-I, 
q.39, a.4, arg. 2 & ad 2. 


Question 9: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, 4.34, q.1, a.3 (= Suppl., q.58, a.2). 
Article 2: In Sent. IV, d.34, q.1, a.2 (= Suppl., q.58, a.1); In Sent. IV, d.36, q.1, a.1, ad 4 (= Suppl., 
q.52, a.1, ad 4). 


Question 10: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.19, q.2, a.3, qla. 1; In 1 Tim., c. 5, lect. 3; QDQ I, q.8, a.2; QDCF, a.2; In 
Matt., c. 18, 15-18; ST II-Il, q.33, a.7 & 8. 

Article 2: In Sent. IV, d.19, q.2, a.3, qla. 1, arg. 4 & ad 4; QDQ I, q.8, a.2; In Matt., c. 18, 16; QDCF, 
a.2, arg. 6 & ad 6; ST U-I, q.33, a.7, arg. 3 & ad 3. 


Quodlibet I 


Question 1: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.49, q.2, a.7; QDV, q.13, a.2-5; QDQ X, q.8, a.1; In 2 Cor, c. 12, lect. 1 & 2; 
STI, q.12, a.11; ST II-II, q.175, a.3-6; ST T-II, g.180, a.5. 


Question 2: 


Article 1: In Sent. III, d.8, a.5; QDQ IX, q.2, a.3; CT I, 232; ST III, q.35, a.5. 
Article 2: CT I, 230; In Iohan., c. 2, 19; In Iohan., c. 10, 15 & 17-18; ST III, g.47, a.1. 


Question 3: 


Article 1: In Sent. I, d.37, q.3, a.1—3; In Sent. II, d.6, q.1, a.3; QDP, q.3, a.7, arg. 11 & ad 11; QDP, 
q.3, a.19; STI, g.52, a.1-3; DSS, c. 19. 
Article 2: In Sent. I, d.37, q.4, a.2; ST I, g.53, a.2 (cf. a.4). 


Question 4: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.44, q.1, a.1, qla. 1, ad 4 (= Suppl., q.79, a.1, ad 4); QDQ XI, qg.5, a.1; SCG IV, 
80, n. 2; SCG IV, 81, ad 2; CT I, 90; QDA, g.9; QDSC, a.3; ST I, q.76, a.4. 

Article 2: In Sent. II, d.5, q.2, a.1; In Sent. II, d.28, q.1, a.4; In Sent. IV, d.17, q.1, a.2, gla. 2; QDV, 
q.24, a.15; SCG III, 149; In Heb., c. 12, lect. 3; ST I, g.62, a.2; ST I-I, q.109, a.4 & 6; In 
Iohan., c. 1, lect. 6. 

Article 3: In Sent. II, d.3, q.4; In Sent. III, d.29, q.1, a.3; ST I, q.60, a.5; ST I-II, g.109, a.3; ST I-I, 
q.26, a.3. 


Question 5: 
Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.17, q.2, a.3, qla. 1, ad 4 (= Suppl., q.3, a.1, ad 4); In Ps. 37, 18. 


Question 6: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.17, q.3, a.4, qla. 3 (= Suppl., q.9, a.3). 

Article 2: In Sent. IV, d.17, q.3, a.1, qla. 4 (= Suppl., q.6, a.5). 

Article 3: In Sent. IV, d.17, q.3, a.3, gla. 5, arg. 2 & 4 & ad 2 & 4 (= Suppl., q.8, a.5); CIDC, c. 4, §2, 
arg. 4-6 & 813, ad arg. 4-6. 


Question 7: 
Article 1: Cf. QDQ III, q.13, a.2; QDQ VI, g.5, a.2; QDQ V, q.14, a.1. 


Article 2: In Sent. II, d.35, q.1, a.3, gla. 1, ad 3; QDV, q.11, a.4; CDR, c. 7; In Ethic. X, 10; ST T-I, 
q.187, a.1; ST T-I, g.188, a.1. 


Question 8: 


Article 1: In Sent. II, d.44, q.2, a.3; QDQ X, q.5, a.2; ST II-II, q.68, a.1, arg. 3 & ad 3; ST II-I, q.70, 
a.l, arg. 2 & ad 2; ST II-Il, q.104, a.5, ad 3. 

Article 2: In Sent. IV, d.19, q.2, a.3, gla. 1, arg. 5 & ad 5; QDQ XI, q.10, a.2; De secreto; QDQ IV, 
q.8, a.1; QDCF, a.2, arg. 13 & ad 13; ST II-II, q.70, a.1. 


Question 9: 


Article 1: In Sent. TI, d.36, g.1, a.1, arg. 1 & ad 1; In Sent. II, d.37, g.1, a.1; QDM, q.2, a.1, arg. 4 & 
ad 4; In Johan., c. 1, lect. 2. 

Article 2: QDQ V, q.10, a.2; ST II-II, q.70, a.4, ad 3. 

Article 3: QDV, q.17, a.3, sol. & ad 1; ST I-II, q.90, a.4, ad 2. 

Article 4: ST TI-II, g.186, a.9. 


Question 10: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.44, q.2, a.2, qla. 2 (= Suppl., q.83, a.2); In BDT, q.4, a.3; In 1 Cor, c. 15, lect. 
6; In Iohan., c. 20, lect. 4; ST III, q.54, a.1, ad 1. 

Article 2: In Sent. IV, d.44, q.2, a.2, qla. 3 (= Suppl., q. 83, a.3); SCG IV, 87; In 1 Cor, c. 15, lect. 6; 
In Iohan., c. 20, lect. 4; ST III, q.57, a.4, ad 2. 


Quodlibet IT 


Question 1: 


Article 1: In Sent. Il, d.22, q.1, a.1; CT I, 229; QDQ IU, q.2, a.2; QDQ IV, q.5, a.1; ST I, q.50, a.4. 
Article 2: In Sent. If, d.20, q.1, a.3; SCG IV, 55, ad 23-24; DRF, c. 7; CT 1, 227 & 231; ST IU, q.48, 
a.2; STII, q.50, a.1; ST III, q.52, a.1. 


Question 2: 


Article 1: DEE, c. 5; In Sent. I, d.8, q.5, a.1; In Sent. II, d.3, q.1, a.1; SCG II, 52; QDP, q.7, a.4; STI, 
q.50, a.2, ad 3; STI, g.75, a.5, ad 4. 

Article 2: In Sent. I, d.5, q.1, a.1; In Sent. I, d.8, q.5, a.2; d.24, q.1, a.1; In Sent. I, d.3, q.1, a.2 (cf. 
a.5); In Sent. III, d.5, q.1, a.3; SCG II, 54; QDP, q.7, a.4; QDSC, a.5, ad 9; ST I, q.3, a.3; ST I, 
q.39, a.1; QDUV, a.1; ST III, q.17, a1. 


Question 3: 


Article 1: In Sent. I, d.19, q.2, a.1; In Sent. II, d.2, q.1, a.1 & 2; QDQ X, q.2, a.1; QDP, q.3, a.14, ad 
s.c.9; STI, g.10a.5 & 6. 


Question 4: 


Article 1: In Iohan., c. 5, lect. 6, in v. 36; In Iohan., c. 15, lect. 5, in v. 22 & 24; ST III, q.43, a.1 & 4. 
Article 2: ST II-II, q.10, a.12; ST If, g.68, a.10. 
Article 3: In Heb., c. 7, lect. 1 & 2; In Matt., c. 23, 23; ST T-II, g.87, a.1 (cf. QDQ VI, g.5, a.4). 


Question 5: 


Article 1: In Sent. II, d.44, q.2, a.3; ST II-II, qg.104, a.5. 
Article 2: ST TI-II, g.77, a.3. 


Question 6: 


Article 1: In 1 Tim., c. 3, lect. 1; DPSV, c. 22; QDQ Ill, q.4, a.1; QDQ V, q.11, a.2; ST II-III, g.105, 
a.1; QDQ XII, q.10, a.3. 
Article 2: In Sent. IV, d.25, q.3, a.2, qla. 2, ad 4; ST II-II, q.100, a.3, ad 2. 


Question 7: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.44, q.3, a.3, gla. 3 (= Suppl., q.70, a.3); QDV, q.26, a.1; SCG IV, 90; CT I, 
180; QDA, q.21 (cf. g.6, ad 7); QDSC, a.1, ad 20; ST I, q.64, a.4, ad 1; QDQ III, q.10, a.1. 
Article 2: In Sent. IV, d.45, q.2, a.4, qla. 1 (= Suppl., q.71, a.12.); QDQ VIII, q.5, a.2. 


Question 8: 


Article 1: In Sent. II, d.43, q.1, a.1 & 4; QDV, q.24, a.11, ad 7; QDM, q.3, a.14 & 15; In Matt., c. 12, 
32; In Rom., c. 2, lect. 1; ST II-II, q.14, a.1 & 3; ST II-II, q.100, a.1, arg. 2 & ad 2; ST III, q.86, 
a.l,ad2 &3. 

Article 2: None. 


Quodlibet ITI 


Question 1: 


Article 1: On matter without form: In Sent. II, d.12, q.1, a.4; QDV, q.3, a.5; QDP, q.4, a.1; ST I, q.66, 
a.1 & 2. On divine omnipotence: In Sent. I, d.42, q.2, a.2; In Sent. III, d.1, q.2, a.3; SCG II, 25; 
QDP, q.1, a.3; STI, g.3, a.2; g.25, a.3; QDQ V, q.2, a.1; QDQ XII, q.2, a.1. 

Article 2: In Sent. I, d.37, q.3, a.2, arg. 1 & ad 1; In Sent. IV, d.10, q.1, a.1 & 3; SCG IV, 62; SCG IV, 
64; QDA, q.10, arg. 18; QDQ I, q.10, a.2, arg. 1 & ad 1; ST III, q.75, a.1; ST II, g.76, a.5. 


Question 2: 


Article 1: In Sent. TI, d.14, q.1, a.2, qla. 2, arg. 2 & ad 2; In Sent. IT, d.14, q.1, a.2, qla. 4, arg. 2 & 
ad 2; QDV, q.20, a.4, arg. 1 & ad 1 (cf. ad 2, 4, 7, 9); ST III, g.10, a.3. 

Article 2: In Sent. III, d.22, q.1, a.1; CT I, 229; QDQ I, q.1, a.1; QDQ IV, q.5, a.1; ST III, g.50, a.4. 

Article 3: In Sent. I, d.8, q.1, a.4, qla. 1; In Sent. III, d.21, q.2, a.4, qla. 4; In Sent. IV, d.44, q.1, a.3, 
qla. 4, arg. 1 & ad 1; SCG IV, 83; CT I, 238; STI, q.51, a.3, arg. 5 & ad 5; In Iohan., c. 21, lect. 
2, in v. 13; ST IM, g.54, a.2, ad 3; ST III, g.55, a.6. 


Question 3: 


Article 1: In Sent. Il, d.1, q.1, a.3, arg. 1 & ad 1; In Sent. II, d.18, q.2, a.2; QDQ IX, q.5, a.1; ST I, 
q.90, a.2 & 3; DSS, c. 10; In LDC, prop. 3 & 5. 

Article 2: In Sent. II, d.9, q.1, a.2; QDQ IX, q.4, a.5; QDV, q.11, a.3; QDV, q.22, a.9, arg. 4-5 & ad 
4-5; SCG II, 92; ST I, q.106, a.1; a.2, arg. 1 & ad 1; STI, q.111, a.1; QDM, q.16, a.12. 

Article 3: In Sent. I, d.8, a.5; SCG III, 88; ST I, g.114, a.3; QDM, q.3, a.3-5; QDM, q.16, a.12; ST I- 
II, q.80, a.1—4; In Iohan., c. 13, lect. 1. 


Question 4: 


Article 1: In 1 Tim., c. 3, lect. 1; QDQ II, q.6, a.1; DPSV, c. 22; QDQ V, q.11, a.2; ST II-II, q.185, a.1; 
QDQ XII, q.10, a.3. 
Article 2: None. 


Question 5: 


Article 1: CDR; QDQ IV, q.12, a.1; ST II-II, q.88, a.9; ST II-II, q.189, a.2. 

Article 2: ST II-II, g.189, a.3 (cf. In Sent. IV, d.38, q.1, a.3, gla. 1, ad 6; ST II-II, q.88, a.3, ad 2). 

Article 3: CDR, c. 2, 3, & 5; QDQ IV, q.12, a. 1-2; ST II-II, q.189, a.1. 

Article 4: In Sent. III, d.39, q.1, a.3, qla. 1 (esp. arg. 2 & ad 2); In Sent. IV, d.38, q.1, a.1, gla. 2; QDQ 
V, g.13, a.2; ST II-II, g.88, a.2; ST I-II, q.89, a.7; QDQ XII, qg.14, a.2. 


Question 6: 

Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.15, q.2, a.5, qla. 4; ST II-II, q.32, a.8 (esp. arg. 1 & ad 1). 

Article 2: In Sent. IV, d.38, q.2, a.4, qla. 2, arg. 2 & ad 2; QDQ X, q.5, a.1; In Matt., c. 8, 22; ST II-II, 
q.101, a.4, arg. 4 & ad 4; ST II-II, q.189, a.6. 

Article 3: DPSV, c. 23-29; In Matt., c. 19, 21; ST II-II, g.184, a.8. 


Question 7: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.38, q.1, a.3, qla. 2 & 3 (= Suppl., q.53, a.1 & 2); QDQ VIII, g.5, a.3; QDQ X, 
q.9, a3. 
Article 2: In Sent. III, d.37, q.1, a.6; QDM, q.13, a.4; ST II-II, q.78, a.1 & 3; In Dec. Prae., a.9. 


Question 8: 


Article 1: In Sent. I, d.8, q.5, a.2; In Sent. II, d.17, q.1, a.2; QDQ IX, q.4, a.1; SCG II, 50; QDA, q.6; 
QDSC, a.1 & a.9, ad 9; STI, q.75, a.5. Cf. QDQ IX, a.6. 


Question 9: 


Article 1: In Sent. III, d.31, q.2, a.4; In Sent. IV, d.50, q.1, a.1 & 2; QDV, q.19, a.1; SCG II, 80-81; In 
1 Cor, c. 13, lect. 3; QDA, g.15; ST I, q.89, a.1; ST I-II, g.67, a.2. 
Article 2: None. 


Question 10: 


Article 1: Cf. QDQ Il, q.7, a.1. 
Article 2: Cf. QDQ VIIL, q.7, a.2. 


Question 11: 
Article 1: STI, qg.100, a.2; QDQ V, q.5, a.1. 


Question 12: 


Article 1: In Sent. TI, d.24, q.2, a.4 (cf. d.39, q.3, a.1, ad 1); QDV, q.17, a.1 & 2; ST I, g.79, a.13; ST 
I-II, q.19, a.5. 

Article 2: In Sent. II, d.39, q.3, a.3; QDQ VIII, q.6, a.3; QDV, q.17, a.3 & 4; In Gal., c. 5, lect. 1; ST 
I-II, q.19, a.5 & 6; In Rom., c. 14, lect. 2. 


Question 13: 


Article 1: Cf. DFA. 
Article 2: QDQ V, q.14, a.1. 


Question 14: 


Article 1: None. 
Article 2: In Sent. II, d.1, q.1, a.5; SCG II, 38; QDP, q.3, a.17; ST I, q.46, a.2; QDQ XII, q.6, a.1. 


Quodlibet VI 


Question 1: 


Article 1: In Sent. I, d.33, q.1, a.1; SCG IV, 14; CT I, 54; QDP, q.2, a.5; QDP, q.8, a.2; ST I, q.28, 
a.2. 


Question 2: 


Article 1: QDQ IX, q.4, a.5, esp. arg. 2 & ad 2; De 36 art., a.3 & 5 (cf. De 30 art., a.10; De 43 art., 
a.17). 
Article 2: In Sent. Ill, d.22, q.3, a.3, qla. 1, arg. 1 & ad 1; In De cael. I, lect. 21, n. 2 & 7. 


Question 3: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.4, q. 3, a. 3, qla. 2, arg. 3 & ad 3; SCG IV, 72; In Iohan., c. 3, 1, in v. 5; In 
Iohan., c. 6, 7, inv. 5; ST III, g.68, a.1 & 2; ST III, q.72, a.6. 
Article 2: In Sent. IV, d.42, q.1, a.1 (= Suppl., q.56, a.1). 


Question 4: 


Article 1: On the certainty of faith: In Sent. III, d.23, q.2, a.2, qla. 3; In BDT, q.3, a.1, ad 4; QDV, 
q.10, a.12, ad s.c.6; QDV, q.14, a.1, ad 7; ST I-II, q.4, a.8; In Iohan., c. 4, 5. On the faith of 
heretics: In Sent. If, d.23, q. 3, a. 3, gla. 2; QDV, q.14, a.10, arg.10 & ad 10; QDC, a.13, arg.6 
& ad 6; ST II-Il, q.5, a.3. 


Question 5: 


Article 1: In Sent. TI, d.3, q.1, a.1; a.2, gla. 1; CT I, 224; In Ter. lect. 1; ST If, q.27, a.1 & 2; In Ave 
Maria; In Ps., 45, 6. 

Article 2: None. 

Article 3: QDQ VIII, q.4, a.1; QDQ IV, q.8, a.4; QDQ IV, g.12, a.1, ad 12; QDQ V, q.11, a.3; ST II-II, 
q.63, a.2; ST II-II, q.185, a.3. 

Article 4: Cf. QDQ Il, q.4, a.3. 


Question 6: 
Article 1: None. 


Question 7: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.15, q.2, a.1, gla. 1, ad 3 & gla. 4; In Sent. IV, d.15, q.2, a.3, gla. 2, ad 1; QDQ 
VIII, q.6, a.2; QDQ V, q.9, a.1, arg. 1 & ad 1; ST II-II, g.32, a.5 (cf. g.66, a.7; q.71, a.1; q.87, 
a.1, ad 4; q.118, a.4, ad 2). 


Question 8: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.45, q.2, a.2, qla. 2, ad 4 (= Suppl., q.71, a.6, ad 4). 
Article 2: None. 


Question 9: 


Article 1: In Sent. I, d.31, q.1, a.2, arg. 1 & ad 1 (cf. d.32, q.1, a.1 & 2); SCG IV, 51, arg. 11; SCG 
IV, 52, ad 11; QDM, q.4, a.6, arg. 4 & ad 4; ST I-II, q.81, a.3, arg. 2 & ad 2; In Rom., c. 5, lect. 
3. 

Article 2: In Sent. II, d.5, q.1, a.2, ad 5; In Sent. II, d.30, q.1, a.3; In Sent. II, d.36, q.1, a.3, ad 2; In 
Sent. II, d.42, q.2, a.1, sol. & ad 7; In Sent. IV, d.14, q.2, a.5, arg. 3; In Sent. IV, d.18, q.1, a.2, 
sol. 3; QDV, q.15, a.4, arg. 6 & ad 6; In Sent. IV, q.25, a.5, ad 10; In Sent. IV, q.28, a.2; QDM, 
q.4, a.2; a.5, arg. 3; In Matt., c. 7, 2; QDQ IV, q.11, a.2; ST I-II, q.73, a.3, arg. 2 & ad 2; ST I-II, 
q.74, a.9; ST I-II, q.87, a.4; ST II-II, g.10, a.3; g.20, a.3; ST II-II, g.34, a.2; ST II-II, q.162, a.6 
& 7; ST Ill, q.86, a.4. 

Article 3: In Sent. III, d.38, q.1, a.1, arg. 2 & ad 2; In Sent. IV, d.16, q.4, a.1; ST T-f, q.110, a.1; ST 
II-II, q.111, a.1 & 2. 


Question 10: 
Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.33, q.3, a.1; ST I-II, g.15, a.1. 


Question 11: 
Article 1: In Sent. Il, d.2, q.2, a.3 (cf. d.13, q.1, a.1, ad 4); ST I, q.66, a.3, ad 2. 


Quodlibet IV 


Question 1: 


Article 1: In Sent. I, d.36, q.2, a.2; In Sent. III, d.14, q.1, a.2, sol.2; QDV, q.3, a.2; SCG I, 54; QDP, 
q.3, a.16, arg. 12-14 & ad 12-14; STI, q.15, a.2 (cf. q.34, a.3, ad 4; q.44, a.3; q.47, a.1, ad 2). 


Question 2: 


Article 1: In Sent. I, d.42, q.1, a.1; In Sent. I, d.43, q.1, a.1; SCG II, 7; CT I, 19; QDP, q.1, a.1 & 2; 
STI, q.25, a.1 & 2. 
Article 2: In Sent. II, d.14, q.1, a.1; QDP, q.4, a.1, ad 5; STI, g.68, a.2. 


Question 3: 


Article 1: QDV, q.5, a.2, ad 6; SCG II, 30, n. 3; QDP, q.5, a.3 (cf. a.4); ST I, g.104, a.3 (cf. a.4; g.9, 
a.2; q.65, a.1, ad 1). 
Article 2: None. 


Question 4: 


Article 1: In Sent. I, d.27 q.2, a.3; QDV, q.4, a.4 & 5; STI, q.34 a.3 (cf. g.37, a.2, ad 3). 
Article 2: In Sent. I, d.26, q.2, a.2; SCG IV, 24; QDP, q.8, a.3; ST I, q.40, a.2. 


Question 5: 
Article 1: QDQ Il, q.1, a.1; QDQ III, q.2, a.2; ST II, g.50, a.5. 


Question 6: 
Article 1: None. 


Question 7: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.14, q.2, a.1, qla. 1; In Sent. IV, d.17, q.3, a.5; In Sent. IV, d.18, q.1, a.1, qla. 1; 
In Sent. IV, d.22, q.2, a.1, gla. 3; QDV, q.28, a.8, ad 2; SCG IV, 72, n. 12-14; In Matt., c. 16, 
19; In Iohan., c. 20, lect. 4, in v. 23; ST III, q.86, a.6. 

Article 2: In Sent. IV, d.32, q.1, a.4, arg. 1 & ad 1 (cf. QDQ II, g.8, a.2; QDQ V, g.7, a.2; DPSV, c. 
13; ST U-H, g.188, a.3, ad 3; ST II-II, g.189, a.3, arg. 3 & ad 3). 


Question 8: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.19, q.2, a.3, gla. 1, ad 2 & ad 5; QDQ XI, q.10, a.2; QDQ I, q.8, a.2; De 
secreto; QDCF, a.2, arg. 13 & ad 13; ST II-II, q.33, a.7, arg. 5 & ad 5; a.8, ad 1; ST II-II q.70, 
a.l. 

Article 2: In Sent. IV, d.27, q.3, a.3. 

Article 3: None. 

Article 4: QDQ VIII, q.4, a.1; QDQ VI, q.5, a.3; ST II-II, q.63, a.2; ST II-II, q.185, a.3. 


Question 9: 


Article 1: In Sent. I, d.7, g.3, a.2; In Sent. II, d.39, q.1, a.2, arg. 5 & ad 5; In Sent. III, d.35, q.2, a.3, 
qla. 3; SCG Ill, 104-107; CT I, 136, 31-34; QDP, q.6, a.3 & 10; ST I, q.110, a.4, ad 2; In 
Matt., c. 4, 24; ST II-II, g.167, a.1, arg. 1 & ad 1. Cf. QDQ I, q.7, a.1. 

Article 2: In Sent. I, d.41, q.1, a.5; In Sent. If, d.24, qg.1, a.1, qla. 2, ad 5; QDV, q.1, a.6, arg. 6 & ad 
6; QDV, q.14, a.12; ST I, q.14, a.15, ad 3; ST II-II, q.1, a. 2. 

Article 3: In Sent. I, prol., a.5; In BDT, q.2, a.1 & 3; SCG I, 2 & 9; STI, q.1, a.8; ST TI-II, q.1, a.5, ad 
2. 


Question 10: 


Article 1: ST TI-II, g.124, a.2, arg. 2 & ad 2. 
Article 2: In Sent. IV, d.49, q.5, a.3, qla. 2, ad 1; ST II-II, g.124, a.1, ad 3 & a.3, ad 1. 


Question 11: 

Article 1: In Sent. II, d.21, q.1, a.2; In Sent. II, d.24, q.3, a.2; In Sent. II, d.41, g.2, a.1; QDV, q.25, 
a.5; QDM, q.7, a.6; ST I-II, qg.74, a.3. 

Article 2: QDM, q.7, a.3, ad 17 & a.8; In Rom., c. 8, lect. 1; ST I-II, q.89, a.5. 


Question 12: 


Article 1: Cf. QDQ III, q.5, a.1 & 3; ST II-II, q.189, a.1. 
Article 2: QDQ II, q.5, a. 3; CDR, c. 2, 6 & 7; ST I-II, q.108, a.4; QDQ V, q.10, a.1; QDC, a.11, ad 
5; ST II-Il, q.184, a.3; ST II-II, q.189, a.1; In Heb., c. 6, lect. 1, in v. 1. 


Quodlibet V 


Question 1: 


Article 1: None. 
Article 2: In Sent. I, d.40, q.4, a.1; STI, g.23, a.3. 


Question 2: 


Article 1: In Sent. I, d.42, q.2, a.2; QDP, q.1, a.3, arg. 9; ST I, q.25, a.4; In Ethic. VI, 2; ST II-II, 
q.152, a.3. 

Article 2: In Sent. I, d.42, q.2, a.1, ad 2; In Sent. III, d.1, q.2, a.3; In Sent. III, d.12, q.2, a.1 & ad 4; 
SCG I, 13; QDP, q.1, a.6, arg. 3 & ad 3; ST I, q.25, a.3, ad 2 (cf. q.44, a.1, ad 2); In Phys. VII, 
1, n. 6; QDM, gq.3, a.1, arg. 12 & ad 12. 


Question 3: 


Article 1: ST III, q.54, a.3. 
Article 2: None. 


Question 4: 


Article 1: In Sent. II, d.2, q.1, a.2, esp. arg. 5 & ad 5; STI, q.10, a.6; ST I, g.63, a.7 & a.9, ad 3 (cf. 
QDQ X, g.2, a.1). 


Question 5: 


Article 1: STI, g.100, a.2; QDQ III, q.11, a.1. 

Article 2: In Sent. I, d.27, q.2, a.1 & 2; In Sent. II, d.11, q.2, a.3; QDV, q.4, a.1; SCG I, 53 (first two 
redactions); SCG IV, 11; SCG I, 53 (third redaction); QDP, q.8, a.1; q.9, a.5; ST I, q.27, a.1; ST 
I, q.28, a.4; STI, g.34, a.1; STI, q.85, a.2; In Matt., c. 1, in v. 18; In Iohan., c. 1, lect. 1. 

Article 3: In Sent. IV, d.29, q.1, a.1; In 2 Cor, c. 9, lect.1, in v. 7; ST I-II, q.6, a.6; a.7, ad 1; In Ethic. 
Ill, 1 & 2. 


Question 6: 


Article 1: QDQ VII, q.4, a.1—2; In Sent. IV, d.11, q.1, a.2; a.3, gla. 1; QDQ IX, q.3, a.1, ad 3; SCG IV, 
63; In Matt., c. 26, in v. 26; In 1 Cor, c. 11, lect. 4 & 5; ST IM, g.75, a.3 & 4. 


Article 2: In Sent. IV, d.9, q.1, a.5, gla. 1, arg. 4 & ad 4; In Sent. IV, d.11, q.3, a.2, qla. 1; ST II-II, q.1, 
a.3, ad 4; ST III, q.80, a.6; ST III, g.81, a.2. 


Question 7: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.21, q.3, a.1, gla. 1 (= Suppl., q.11, a.1); ST II-II, g.70, a.1, ad 2; QDQ XII, 
q.10, a.2. 
Article 2: Cf. QDQ II, q.8, a.2. 


Question 8: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.28, q.1, a.2 (= Suppl., q.46, a.2). 
Article 2: In Sent. IV, d.17, q.3, a.1, gla. 2, ad 1 & 3; In Sent. IV, d.19, q.2, a.3, qla. 1, ad 5; In Sent. 
IV, d.37, g.2, a.1 (= Suppl., q.60, a.1); ST T-H, g.69, a.1 & 2. 


Question 9: 


Article 1: In Ethic. IX, 2. 
Article 2: In Sent. IV, d.15, q.3, a.1, qla. 2; In Rom., c. 12, lect. 1, in v. 1; ST II-II, g. 32, a.6; ST II-II, 
q.88, a.2, ad 3; ST II-II, q.147, a.1. 


Question 10: 


Article 1: Cf. QDQ IV, q.12, a.2. 
Article 2: In Sent. III, d.37, a.2, gla. 3; QDQ I, q.9, a.2, arg. 1; ST I-II, q.100, a.6. 


Question 11: 


Article 1: QDQ III, q.5, a.3, s.c.; CDR, c. 5 & 9; QDQ IV, q.12, a.1, ad 1; ST II-II, g.189, a.1, s.c. 

Article 2: In Sent. TI, d.39, q.1, a.3, gla. 1, ad 3; In Sent. IV, d.29, q.1, a.4, ad 4; In 1 Tim., c. 3, lect. 
1, in v. 1; ST II-II, g.185, a.2. 

Article 3: In Sent. IV, d.25, q.3, a.1 & 3; ST II-II, q.100, a.1. 


Question 12: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.33, q.3, a.3, ad 3; In Sent. IV, d.49, q.5, a.1; In Sent. IV, d.49, q.5, a.3, qla. 3; 
In Sent. IV, d.49, q.5, a.5, gla. 1 (= Suppl., q.96, a.1, 7 & 11). 

Article 2: In Sent. IV, d.38, q.2, a.4, qla. 1, arg. 3 & ad 3; In Matt., c. 14, in v. 12 & 14; In Rom., c. 
14, lect. 3, in v. 22-23; ST II-II, q.43, a.7; ST IU, g.42, a.2. 


Question 13: 


Article 1: CIDC, c. 14; QDQ X, q.6, a.2; ST II-II, g.108, a.1; ST II-II, g.188, a.3, ad 1. 
Article 2: Cf. QDQ III, q.5, a.4. 


Question 14: 
Article 1: None. 


Quodlibet XII 


Question 1: 


Article 1: In Sent. I, d.2, q.1, a.5; In Sent. I, d.8, g.4, a.2, ad 4; QDV, q.1, a. 5, ad 19; QDP, q.2, a.6; 
QDP, q.8, a.2, ad 11; QDP, q.9, a.4, ad 5; QDP, q.9, a.5, ad 19; STI, q.3, a.3; q.39, a.1. 


Question 2: 


Article 1: Cf. QDQ III, q.1, a.1; QDQ V, q.2, a.1. 
Article 2: Cf. QDQ IX, q.1, a.1. 


Question 3: 


Article 1: In Sent. I, d.40, g.3, a.1; QDV, q.6, a.3; QDQ XI, q.3, a.1; ST I, q.23, a.6. 
Article 2: SCG IT, 93 & 94; CT I, 138-139; ST I, q.116, a.1 & 4; QDM, q.16, a.7, arg. 14-18 & ad 
14-18; In Matt., c. 2, in v. 1; In Pery I, 14; In Meta. VI, in 1027a29-b18. 


Question 4: 


Article 1: In Sent. I, d.8, exp. primae partis textus; ST I, q.3, a.4; STI, g.44, a.1; ST I, g.50, a.2, ad 3; 
STI, qg.61, a.1. 

Article 2: QDV, q.8, a.13; ST I, g.57, a.4; QDM, q.16, a.8; De 43 art., a.39; De 36 art., a.36; In 1 
Cor, c. 2, lect. 2. 


Question 5: 


Article 1: Cf. QDQ III, q.14, a.2. 
Article 2: In Sent. Tl, d.14, q.1, a.3; QDV, q.5, a.9, ad 14; SCG II, 70; QDP, q.6, a.6; ST I, q.70, a.3; 
QDA, q.8, ad 3; QDSC, a.6; De 43 art., a.3; In De cael. II, 3 & 13. 


Question 6: 


Article 1: Cf. QDQ XI, g.5, a.1; QDQ I, q.4, a.1. 
Article 2: In Sent. II, d.18, q.2, a.1 & 3; QDQ IX, q.5, a.1; QDQ XI, q.5, a.1, ad 1 & ad 4; SCG II, 
86-89; CTI, 93; QDP, q.3, a.9; ST I, g.90, a.2; ST I, g.118, a.2; In Rom., c. 5, lect. 3. 


Question 7: 


Article 1: In Sent. TI, d.3, g.3, a.3, ad 1; In Sent. IV, d.50, g.1, a.3; QDQ VII, q.1, a.3; QDV, q.2, a.6; 
QDV, q.10, a.5; SCG I, 65; STI, q.86, a.1; QDA, q.20; In De An. III, 2. 


Question 8: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.50, g.1, a.2; SCG II, 74; In 1 Cor, c. 13, lect. 3; ST I, q.89, a.3, ad 4; ST I, 
q.89, a.5 & 6; ST I-II, q.53, a.1; ST I-II, q.67, a.2. 
Article 2: SCG II, 104-105; QDP, q.6, a.3 & 10; In Rom., c. 1, lect. 6, in v. 16; ST II-II, g.96, a.2 & 4. 


Question 9: 
Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.1, q.1, a.4, gla. 2; QDV, q.27, a.4, ad 4; ST III, q.62, a.1 & 4. 


Question 10: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.17, q.3, a.3, gla. 4 & 5 (= Suppl., q.8, a.4 & 5); In Sent. IV, d.19, q.1, a.3, qla. 
1 (= Suppl., q.20, a.1); In Sent. IV, d.20, q.1, a.1, qla. 2 (= Suppl., q.8, a.6); In Sent. IV, d.24, 
q.3, a.2, qla. 1 (= Suppl., q.40, a.4). 

Article 2: Cf. QDQ V, q.7, a.1. 

Article 3: Cf. QDQ II, q.6, a.1. 


Question 11: 
Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.42, q.1, a.2 (= Suppl., q.56, a.2). 


Question 12: 
Article 1: In Matt., c. 10, in v. 9 


Question 13: 


Article 1: None. 
Article 2: In Sent. If, d.39, q.1, a.3, qla. 1 & 2; QDQ IU, q.5, a.2; QDQ V, q.13, a.2; ST II-II, q.89, 
a.7. 


Question 14: 


Article 1: In Sent. III, d.36, q.1, a.1 & 2; In Sent. IV, d.33, q.3, a.2, ad 6; QDVC, a.2; ST I-II, q.65, 
a.1; In Ethic. VI, 10 & 11; ST II-II, g.152, a.3, arg. 2 & ad 2. 


Question 15: 


Article 1: None. 
Article 2: In Sent. IV, d.41, a.5, qla. 1, arg. 2 & ad 2. 
Article 3: In Sent. IV, d.15, q.1, a.5; ST T-II, q.62. 


Question 16: 
Article 1: STI, q.1, a.8, ad 2; ST II-Il, q.171, a.2 & 5. 


Question 17: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.19, q.2, a.2, qla. 2, ad 4; In Rom., c. 10, lect. 2, in v. 15. 
Article 2: None. 
Article 3: In Sent. IV, d.15, q.2, a.4, qla. 2 & 3; ST II-II, g.31, a.3, ad 3; ST I-II, g.32, a.7. 


Question 18: 


Article 1: In Sent. IV, d.17, q.3, a.3, qla. 5 (= Suppl., q.8, a.5); In Sent. IV, d.19, q.1, a.3, qla. 1 (= 
Suppl., q.20, a.1); CIDC, c. 4, 84, 8 & 13. 


Question 19: 
Article 1: None. 


Question 20: 


Article 1: In Sent. II, d.31, q.1, a.1; SCG IV, 50-52; CT I, 196; QDM, q.4, a.1; ST I-II, q.81, a.1; In 
Rom., c. 5, lect. 3. 


Question 21: 


Article 1: In Sent. I, d.24, q.3, a.4; QDV, q.15, a.4; ST I-II, q.74, a.8; ST I-II, q.88, a.5, ad 2. 
Article 2: In Sent. IV, d.9, q.1, a.5, gla. 2; ST II-II, q.60, a.3 & 4. 


Question 22: 


Article 1: SCG II, 154; De sortibus; In Eph., c. 1, lect. 4, in v. 11; In Col., I, lect. 3, in v. 12; In 
Iohan., c. 19, lect. 4, in v. 25; ST T-I, g.95, a.3 & 8; In Ps., 30. 

Article 2: QDQ VIII, g.6, a.2; QDQ VI, q.7, a.1. 

Article 3: In Sent. II, d.39, q.3, a.3, ad 5; In Sent. IV, d.5, q.2, qla. 4, ad 4; In Sent. IV, d.9, q.1, a.3, 
qla. 1, ad 3; In Sent. IV, d.12, q.3, a.2, qla. 2, ad 2; In Sent. IV, d.19, q.2, a.2, qla. 2, ad 2; In 
Sent. IV, d.24, q.1, a.3, gla. 5, ad 1; QDV, q.17, a.4, ad 8; In Gal., c. 5, lect.1, in v. 3; QDQ III, 
q.12, a.2, ad 2; QDCF, a.1, ad 15; In Rom., c. 14, lect. 2, in v. 15; ST I-II, g.19, a.6, ad 3; ST II- 
II, q.62, a.2, arg. 2; ST II-II, g.98, a.2, arg. 1; ST II, g.64, a.6, ad 3; ST III, g.82, a.10, ad 2; ST 
ITI, q.83, a.6, arg. 3. 


Question 23: 


Article 1: None. 
Article 2: QDQ II, g.7, a.1; QDQ III, q.10, a.1. 


Glossary of Terms 


The following terms are used by Aquinas in his Quodlibetal Questions. 


Abbot The superior in an abbey to whom all the monks of the abbey owe 
obedience. See also Monastery. 


Accident A thing whose nature it is to exist not in and of itself but, rather, 
in and of something else, which it qualifies or characterizes as such and 
such. Palenesss, for example, exists in and of Socrates, making him 
pale. See also Substance. 


Accidental Form That in a substance which determines what it happens to 
be like, as opposed to what kind of thing it is by nature. See also Form 
and Accident. 


Active Scandal Saying or doing something that is or appears to be evil and 
is liable to occasion another person’s sin—e.g., by inducing it, or 
encouraging it, or licensing it. 


Actuality Any sort of real existence. 


Aevum The Latin form of the Greek word for eternity (aion). The aevum is 
the measure of the duration of non-bodily creatures (i.e., angels), as 
time is the measure of the duration of bodily creatures. 


Agent Intellect The intellect’s ability to abstract the formal, universal, 
intelligible content (e.g., catness) from a material, particular mental 
image of a sensible thing (e.g., this cat). This abstracted intelligible 
content is called an intelligible species, and is received by the possible 
intellect. See also Possible Intellect. 


Allegorical One of the four senses Aquinas attributes to sacred scripture: 
literal, allegorical, tropological, and anagogical. The literal sense of 
scripture is the historical meaning of its words. The allegorical sense is 
the figurative use of things in the Old Testament to stand for things in 


the New Testament. The tropological or moral sense is the figurative use 
of things to teach us how to act rightly in the present life. The 
anagogical sense is the figurative use of things in the Old or New 
Testament to stand for things about the future state of the blessed. 


Anagogical See Allegorical. 
Angel A wholly immaterial creature with intellect and will. 


Archdeacon A senior cleric with many delegated rights and responsibilities 
of a bishop. 


Archdeaconry The ecclesiastical jurisdiction of an archdeacon. 
Benefice Income associated with an ecclesiastical office. 
Canonical Hours See Divine Office. 


Canon Regular A member of a community of priests (often based at a 
cathedral) bound to live according to a religious rule (normally the Rule 
of St. Augustine), as opposed to secular canons, who were not so bound. 


Canon Law Ecclesiastical law as opposed to civil law. 


Catechesis The process of teaching the Christian faith, especially to those 
preparing to receive the sacraments of baptism, confirmation, and 
Eucharist. 


Chapter The group that governs a monastery, priory, cathedral, or 
collegiate church. 


Church Militant The members of the Church still alive on earth, as 
opposed to the members of the Church already in heaven. 


Church Triumphant The members of the Church already in heaven, as 
opposed to the members of the Church still alive on earth. 


Cleric A member of the clergy—i.e., those who have made a commitment 
to live under special ecclesiastical jurisdiction in service of the Church 
—as opposed to the laity, who have not made such a commitment. 


Combining and Dividing The intellect’s act of making judgments and 
forming propositions. “Combining” refers to the intellect’s act of 
joining things in affirmative propositions (e.g., “A polar bear is white”), 
whereas “dividing” refers to the intellect’s act of separating things in 
negative propositions (e.g., “A lump of coal is not white”). 


Compaternity The relationship between a child’s godparents and parents, 
which was an impediment to marriage in the Church. For example, a 
child’s mother and godfather could not marry in the Church due to their 
compaternity. 


Compline A religious service of psalms, readings, and prayers to be said at 
night before bed. 


Concupiscence Disordered desire of the sense-appetites—e.g., the desire 
for the pleasures of food, drink, or sex beyond the bounds set by reason. 


Contrition Sorrow for sin. 


Counsel A recommendation, as opposed to a binding command, about how 
to live a holy life. Aquinas thought that in the gospel Christ had 
counseled poverty, chastity, and obedience. 


Deacon A cleric ordained to the holy order immediately below that of the 
priesthood. 


Divine Office Psalms, readings, and prayers which priests and religious are 
obliged to recite on a daily basis. The divine office is divided into 
canonical hours such as matins and vespers, which are typically said at 
certain times of day and night. 


Efficient Cause An agent that makes a thing exist, whether absolutely 
(making it what it is by nature) or in a certain respect (making it what it 
happens to be like). 


Empyrean Heaven Aquinas thought that the earth was surrounded by 
spheres called heavens. The empyrean heaven is the highest of these 
spheres (i.e., the one farthest from the earth), which Aquinas thought of 
as a place of splendor where the blessed will dwell forever. 


Essence That in a thing which makes it to be what it is—i.e., this kind of 
thing rather than that kind of thing—as opposed to what it merely 
happens to be like. The essence of bodily substances is made up of both 
their substantial form and matter. See also Substantial Form and 
Matter. 


External Senses Sight, hearing, smell, taste, and touch, as opposed to 
internal senses such as imagination and memory. 


Final Cause The end or goal for the sake of which anything acts. 


First Tablet The Bible says that the Ten Commandments were written by 
God on two stone tablets (cf. Exodus 31:18). The commandments that 
state our obligations to God (e.g., You shall have no other gods before 
me, You shall not take the name of the Lord your God in vain, etc.) 
were traditionally thought to have been written on the first tablet. The 
commandments that state our obligations to our neighbor (e.g., You 
shall not commit adultery, You shall not steal, etc.) were traditionally 
thought to have been written on the second tablet. 


First Truth God. 


Form That in a thing which determines the character of its existence, 
whether substantially (determining what kind of thing it is by nature) or 
accidentally (determining what it happens to be like). See also 
Accidental Form and Substantial Form. 


Form of a Part The substantial form of a bodily substance. The form of a 
part combines with matter to make up the essence or nature of a bodily 
substance, as the human soul, for example, combines with the body to 
make up humanity. 


Form of the Whole The whole essence or nature of a thing. In the case of 
bodily substances, the form of the whole includes both their substantial 
form and matter, as humanity, for example, includes both soul and body. 

Formal Cause That in a thing which determines the character of its 
existence. See also Form. 

Genus A kind common to specifically different things, which can be 
predicated of them as what they are (as opposed to what they merely 
happen to be like), as being an animal can be predicated of both dogs 
and cats. 

Grace of Adoption The grace that makes one an adopted child of God in 
Jesus Christ. 

Grace of Union The grace uniting humanity to divinity in the person of 
Jesus Christ. 


Heavenly Bodies Natural bodies outside the earth’s atmosphere. 


Holy Saturday The day after the crucifixion of Jesus, which Christians 
observe each year on the last day of Lent. 


Intellective Soul See Soul. 


Intelligible Species The formal, universal, intelligible content (e.g., 
catness) that the agent intellect abstracts from a material, particular 
mental image of a sensible thing (e.g., this cat). This abstracted 
intelligible content is received by the possible intellect. Intelligible 
species are not the objects of thought but, rather, the means by which 
the possible intellect forms concepts and thus thinks of things. See also 
Agent Intellect and Possible Intellect. 


Keys (of the Church) The power given to the Church via the pope to 
forgive or refuse to forgive sin. Talk of “the Church’s keys” or “the 
power of the keys” refers to the sacrament of penance (i.e., confession 
and forgiveness of sin). Aquinas thought that Christ had given this 
power to the Church through St. Peter (cf. Matthew 16:19), whom he 
considered the first pope. 


Know in the Flesh To have sexual intercourse. 


Lent A period of solemn religious observance that Christians keep each 
year beginning on Ash Wednesday and ending approximately six weeks 
later on Easter Sunday. 


Liberal Arts Grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, arithmetic, geometry, music, and 
astronomy. 


Light of Glory The ability God bestows on a created intellect to see the 
divine essence. 


Marriage Debt The mutual obligation between a husband and wife to 
engage in sexual relations open to the transmission of life. 


Matter That in which the forms of bodily things are received and inhere, 
which gives them the potential to change by receiving new forms. 
Matter is the source of spatiotemporal extension in bodily things, 
making them exist here and now rather than then and there; it is also the 
source of their individuality, making each one of them this rather than 
that. See also Material Cause and Prime Matter. 


Material Cause That out of which something is made to exist by receiving 
a new form. See also Matter and Prime Matter. 


Matins A religious service of psalms, readings, and prayers to be recited 
early in the day. 


Mechanical Arts Practical skills such as weaving, farming, building, 
hunting, cooking, navigating, trading, and so on. 


Monastery A community of monks or nuns bound by vows of stability, 
obedience, and the monastic way of life, often according to the Rule of 
St. Benedict. See also Abbot. 


Nature A thing’s essence considered as the source of its characteristic 
activities. 


Our Lady The mother of Jesus Christ. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Possible Intellect The intellect’s ability to receive the formal, universal, 
intelligible content (e.g., catness) abstracted from a material, particular 
mental image of a sensible thing (e.g., this cat). This abstracted 
intelligible content is called an intelligible species. It is not the object of 
thought but, rather, the means by which the possible intellect forms 
concepts and thus thinks of things. See also Agent Intellect. 


Potentiality Any sort of possible existence. 


Prebend Income associated with membership in a chapter of a cathedral or 
collegiate church. 


Prelate A senior ecclesiastical official, such as a pope, bishop, or abbot, 
with jurisdiction over other ecclesiastical offices. 


Prescription A legal way of acquiring property by possessing or using it 
for a set period of time. 


Prime Matter That out of which a bodily substance is made to exist by 
receiving a new substantial form, which inheres in it and makes it exist 
as the kind of thing it is. Prime matter is the underlying subject of 
substantial change—i.e., the change of one substance into another (e.g., 
of a cow into beef). As such, prime matter in itself is altogether devoid 
of form. See also Matter. 


Principle A primary source or origin from which something flows or on 
which it depends. In the mind, a principle is a primary source of our 
knowledge of things. Such principles can be simple (i.e., basic concepts 
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such as “existent,” “one,” “thing,” etc.) or compound (i.e., basic 
propositions such as “An existent cannot both exist and not exist at the 
Same time and in the same respect”). Outside the mind, a principle is a 
primary source of the existence of things. Such principles can be 
external to things, such as the efficient cause of a thing’s existence, or 
internal to things, such as the formal cause of a thing’s existence. 


Prior The superior in an abbey who ranks next after the abbot. The superior 
in a Dominican priory was also known as a prior. 


Privation The lack of something in a thing naturally apt to have it, as 
blindness is the lack of sight in an animal naturally apt to see. 


Purgatory A state after death in which the souls of the faithful departed are 
purified for the remission of sin prior to enjoying the blessedness of 
heaven. 


Religious As a noun: someone, such as a monk, nun, or friar, who belongs 
to a religious order or community. 


Sacrament An outward sign or rite instituted by Christ for the transmission 
of inward grace. There are seven sacraments: baptism, confirmation, 
Eucharist, penance (i.e., confession and forgiveness of sin), marriage, 
holy orders (i.e., ordination), and extreme unction (i.e., anointing of the 
sick). 

Sacrament of the Altar The Eucharist—i.e., the body and blood of Christ 
existing under the outward appearances of bread and wine. 


Satisfaction The making of due amends for a wrong done. 
Scandal See Active Scandal. 
Second Tablet See First Tablet. 


Secular As a noun: someone who is not a religious—i.e., does not belong 
to a religious order or community. See also Religious. 


Sensible Species The likeness of sensible things such as color, sound, taste, 
etc., received by and existing in the senses (or in the medium of 
sensation). Such species are not the objects of sensation but, rather, the 
means by which external objects are sensed. 


Sensitive Soul See Soul. 


Separated Soul The soul of a human being after being separated from its 
body at death and before being reunited to its body at the resurrection of 
the dead. 


Simony The sin of selling something sacred—e.g., a sacrament or an 
ecclesiastical office. 


Simple Canon A member of the chapter of a cathedral or collegiate church. 


Simplicity The lack of composition, whether of physical or metaphysical 
parts or components. 


Soul The primary source or principle of life and its attendant activities in 
any living thing, whether plant, nonhuman animal, or human being. The 
vegetative soul is the source of activities characteristic of plants, the 
sensitive soul is the source of activities characteristic of nonhuman 
animals, and the intellective soul is the source of activities characteristic 
of human beings. 


Species In things: a kind common to numerically different things, which 
can be predicated of them as what they are (as opposed to what they 
merely happen to be like), as being a man can be predicated of Socrates 
and Plato—i.e., two men. In cognition: the likeness of things existing in 
the senses or the intellect. See also Sensible Species and Intelligible 
Species. 


Specific Difference What distinguishes one species from another within the 
Same genus, as being rational distinguishes humans from nonhuman 
animals. See also Genus and Species. 


Stipend Financial support given to a cleric while holding some office or 
performing some service in the Church. 


Substance A thing whose nature it is to exist in and of itself, rather than in 
and of something else. Socrates, for example, exists in and of himself, 
whereas paleness exists in and of Socrates, making him pale. See also 
Accident. 


Substantial Form That in a substance which determines its existence as the 
kind of thing it is by nature, as opposed to what it merely happens to be 
like. The substantial form of bodily substances is received by and 
inheres directly in prime matter. See also Form and Essence. 


Suffrages Prayers or works offered to God for the benefit of the souls of the 
faithful departed. 


Superior A bishop, priest, or religious with authority over those bound to 
obey them. 


Ten Categories The ten most general kinds of things that Aquinas thought 
there are: substances, quantities, qualities, relations, places, times, 
positions, possessions, actions, and passions (i.e., ways of being 
affected). These were first enumerated in Aristotle’s Categories. 


The Virgin The mother of Jesus Christ. 


Tithes Payments made to support the Church (its rites, ministers, works, 
etc.). 


Transubstantiation The miraculous conversion of bread and wine into the 
body and blood of Christ in the sacrament of the Eucharist. 


Tropological See Allegorical. 


Universal Something common to many things that can be predicated of all 
of them. 


Vegetative Soul See Soul. 


Vespers A religious service of psalms, readings, and prayers to be said in 
the early evening. 


Vicar Someone appointed to fulfill the responsibilities of another person’s 
ecclesiastical office. 


Vigils Periods of devotion or prayer during normal sleeping hours. 
Vow A promise made to God, often in a solemn ecclesiastical context. 


The Word The second person of the divine Trinity who became incarnate 
in Jesus Christ. 


Authors and Works Cited 


The following authors and works are cited explicitly by Aquinas in the text 
of his Quodlibetal Questions. 


Alexander Alexander of Aphrodisias (fl. 200 ad) was a_ peripatetic 
philosopher and the most famous ancient Greek commentator on the 
works of Aristotle. He sought to retrieve Aristotle’s thought in its purity, 
and was often called “The Commentator,” a title he shared with 
Averroes. 


Al-Ghazali Abu Hamid Muhammad ibn Muhammad al-Ghazali (c. 1058— 
1111 ad) was an Islamic philosopher, theologian, and jurist. He 
developed and defended Sunni theology against Shiite theology and 
Aristotelian philosophy. 


Ambrose St. Ambrose of Milan (c. 340—397 ad) was a bishop of Milan, 
renowned preacher, and defender of Christian orthodoxy against 
Arianism. His influential works on faith and morals draw on both 
ancient and eastern sources. He had the distinction of baptizing St. 
Augustine. 


Anselm St. Anselm of Canterbury (c. 1033-1109 ad) was a Benedictine 
monk, abbot of Bec, and archbishop of Canterbury. He used dialectic to 
investigate Christian doctrines as an exercise of faith seeking 
understanding, which earned him the name “The Father of 
Scholasticism.” 


Apostle St. Paul (c. 5-67 ad), born Saul of Tarsus, was a Jewish convert to 
Christianity. He founded several early Christian churches and authored 
many of the letters contained in the New Testament. Although he was 
not one of the original twelve apostles, he called himself an apostle to 
the gentiles (cf. Romans 11:13), and eventually came to be known 
simply as “The Apostle.” 


Aristotle Aristotle (384-322 bc) was an ancient Greek scientist and 
philosopher, student of Plato, and teacher of Alexander the Great. He 
founded the Lyceum in Athens and the peripatetic school of philosophy. 
He wrote on a wide range of topics and was so influential in the Middle 
Ages that he eventually came to be known simply as “The Philosopher.” 


Augustine St. Augustine of Hippo (354—430 ad) was a rhetorician, convert 
to Christianity, bishop of Hippo, and defender of Christian orthodoxy 
against Manicheanism, Pelagianism, and Donatism. He was much 


influenced by Neoplatonism and had an incomparable effect on western 
Christian thought. 


Averroes Abu al-Walid Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn Rushd (1126-1198 ad) 
was an Islamic philosopher, jurist, and physician. He sought to retrieve 
Aristotle’s thought in its purity, and to defend philosophy from its 
Islamic critics. He was often referred to as “The Commentator.” 


Avicebron Solomon Ben Yehuda ibn Gabirol (c. 1020-1070 ad) was a 
Jewish philosopher and poet. He combined Neoplatonic doctrines with 
those of the Old Testament, and was best known for his view that all 
creatures (even the incorporeal) are composed of matter and form. 


Avicenna Abu Ali al-Husayn ibn Abdallah ibn Sina (c. 970—1037 ad) was 
an Islamic polymath most famous for his influential works of 
philosophy and medicine. His philosophical thought was more 
Aristotelian than Neoplatonic, and very controversial within medieval 
Islam. 


Basil St. Basil the Great (c. 330-379 ad) was a bishop of Caeserea, and 
defender of Christian orthodoxy against Arianism. He is one of the 
“Cappadocian Fathers,” along with his brother St. Gregory of Nyssa and 
St. Gregory of Nazianzus. He had a great impact on eastern 
monasticism. 


Bede St. Bede the Venerable (c. 672—735 ad) was a Benedictine monk, 
priest, theologian, and historian. His renowned Ecclesiastical History of 
the English People earned him the title “The Father of English History.” 


Benedict St. Benedict of Nursia (480-543 ad) was a monk, abbot, and 
religious founder. The Rule of St. Benedict synthesized earlier sources 
into a more balanced set of guidelines for the life of monks, and became 
the basis for most forms of western monasticism. 


Bernard St. Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1153 ad) was an abbot, theologian, 
and leader of the Cistercian reform of Benedictine monasticism. He was 
heavily involved in the politics of his day, and famous for his deeply 
affecting sermons, which earned him the title “Mellifluous Doctor.” 


Boethius Anicius Manlius Severinus Boethius (c. 477-525 ad) was a 
Roman statesman and philosopher. His translations and commentaries 


transmitted Aristotle’s logic to the Middle Ages. He wrote his famous 
Consolation of Philosophy while awaiting his own unjust execution. 


Book on Causes The Book on Causes or Book on Pure Goodness is an 
anonymous ninth-century work of Neoplatonic philosophy originally 
attributed to Aristotle but actually based largely on Proclus’s Elements 
of Theology—a fact first recognized by Aquinas. 


Cassiodorus Flavius Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus Senator (c. 490-585 ad) 
was a Roman statesman, scholar, and monk. He wrote on both secular 
and sacred themes. The monastery of Vivarium, which he founded, 
preserved and transmitted classical learning to the Middle Ages. 


Chrysostom St. John Chrysostom (c. 349-407 ad) was a bishop of 
Constantinople, famous preacher (“Chrysostom” means “Golden- 
Mouthed”), and defender of the Antiochian school of literal 
interpretation of scripture against the Alexandrian school of allegorical 
interpretation. 


Cicero Marcus Tullius Cicero (106—43 bc) was a Roman statesman, lawyer, 
and philosopher. He is widely regarded as one of the greatest Latin 
prose stylists of the ancient world. He helped to make Latin more 
suitable for philosophical reflection and the transmission of Greek 
thought. 


Commentator See Averroes. 


Conferences The Conferences is a work of spiritual theology by the monk 
John Cassian (c. 360-435 ad) based on conversations that he had with 
elder monks about the spiritual life. 


Damascene St. John Damascene (c. 675—749 ad) was a monk, priest, and 
early defender of icons in the controversy over their use by Christians. 
His most influential work, On Orthodox Faith, gathers the teachings of 
the early Church fathers on a wide range of Christian doctrines. 


Decretum The Decretum was a collection of papal decrees, conciliar 
canons, and patristic judgments compiled by the canon lawyer Gratian 
(fl. 1150 ad). It is part of what came to be known as the Body of Canon 
Law, which remained in use in the Catholic Church until 1918. 


Decretals The Decretals was a collection of papal letters containing 
judgments about matters of discipline within the Church. It is part of 
what came to be known as the Body of Canon Law, which remained in 
use in the Catholic Church until 1918. 


Dionysius Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite (fl. 500 ad) was a philosopher 
and theologian who put Neoplatonic thought into a new Christian form. 
He was long mistaken for the Athenian convert of St. Paul (cf. Acts 
17:34), which made his works hugely influential in the Middle Ages. 


Gennadius Gennadius of Marseilles (d. c. 498 ad) was a Semipelagian 
priest and historian, best known for his continuation of St. Jerome’s 
series of biographies On Illustrious Men. His work On Church Dogmas 
was long misattributed to St. Augustine. 


Gregory St. Gregory the Great (c. 540—604 ad) was a monk, abbot, and the 
first pope of his name. He oversaw a great expansion of papal power, a 
reform of the liturgy, and the conversion of England. He wrote far more 
than any previous pope and greatly influenced moral theology. 


Gloss The Gloss was a running commentary on the Bible made up of 
quotations from the Church fathers. It originated in the twelfth century, 
and became standard throughout the later Middle Ages. The Ordinary 
Gloss appeared in the margins, and the Interlinear Gloss appeared 
between the lines. 


Hilary St. Hilary of Poitiers (c. 310-367 ad) was a Christian convert, 
theologian, bishop of Poitiers, and defender of Christian orthodoxy 
against Arianism, for which he was known as “The Athanasius of the 
West.” His theological works draw on both ancient and eastern sources. 

Hugh of St. Victor Hugh of St. Victor (c. 1096-1141 ad) was a canon 
regular, philosopher, theologian, and mystic. The monastic school of St. 
Victor achieved its great success under his headship. His mastery of St. 
Augustine’s thought earned him the name “Another Augustine.” 

Innocent IV Pope Innocent IV (c. 1195-1245 ad), born Sinibaldo de 
Fieschi, was a count, canon lawyer, and later pope. He convened the 
First Council of Lyons. 

Isidore St. Isidore of Seville (c. 560-636 ad) was a scholar, theologian, 
archbishop of Seville, and defender of Christian orthodoxy against 


Arianism. His encyclopedic Etymologies preserved much classical 
learning, and became a standard textbook throughout the Middle Ages. 


Jerome St. Jerome (c. 342-420 ad) was a priest, hermit, historian, 
theologian, and defender of Christian orthodoxy against Arianism, 
Pelagianism, and Origenism. He is most famous for his Latin translation 
of the Bible (“The Vulgate”) and his commentaries on scripture. 


Martin St. Martin of Tours (c. 316-397 ad) was a Roman soldier, Christian 
convert, hermit for a time, and later bishop of Tours. He is most often 
depicted cutting his military cloak in two in order to give half of it to a 
cold beggar. 


Master Peter Lombard (c. 1100-1160 ad) was a theologian, canon, and 
bishop of Paris. His Four Books of Sentences drew together previous 
Christian teaching, and became the standard textbook of theology, 
earning him the title “Master of the Sentences,” or simply “The Master.” 


On Intelligences The book On Intelligences or Memorial of Difficult 
Things is a work of metaphysics by Adam de Puteorum Villa, also 
known as Adam Pulchrae Mulieris, an early thirteenth-century 
philosopher and theologian who expounded the “metaphysics of light.” 


Origen Origen of Alexandria (c. 184—254 ad) was a theologian and biblical 
exegete. He wrote prolifically, founded a famous school in Caesarea, 
promoted the allegorical interpretation of scripture, and popularized the 
homily as a genre. The heresy of Origenism is named after him. 

Philosopher See Aristotle. 

Pope Leo St. Leo the Great (c. 400-461 ad) was the first pope of his name 
and a defender of Christian orthodoxy against Pelagianism, 
Manicheanism, and other heresies. He promoted the Christology of the 
Council of Chalcedon, and convinced Attila the Hun not to invade 
Rome. 

Pope Urban Blessed Urban II (c. 1035-1099 ad) was a bishop of Ostia and 
later pope. He is most famous for launching the First Crusade. 

Porphyry Porphyry of Tyre (c. 234—305 ad) was a Neoplatonist philosopher 
and student of Plotinus. He wrote on a wide range of topics, and sought 


to reconcile the thought of Aristotle and Plato. Boethius translated some 
of his works on Aristotle’s logic, which became quite influential. 


Seneca Lucius Annaeus Seneca (c. 1-65 ad) was a Roman statesman, 
playwright, and stoic philosopher. He was a teacher and advisor of 
Nero, at whose command he famously executed himself on (likely false) 
charges of conspiracy. 


Valerius Maximus Valerius Maximus (early first century ad) was a 
rhetorician and historian during the reign of Tiberius (14—37 ad). Almost 
nothing is known of his life. 


Vegetius Publius Flavius Vegetius Renatus (late fourth century ad) was a 
Christian student of the art of war and medicine. His work On Military 
Affairs drew on previous accounts of Roman warfare, and became one 
of the most popular books of military strategy in the Middle Ages. 
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abbots, 487. See also prelates 
accidental form, 487 
accidents 
angels composed of subject and, 14, 15-16 
defined, 487 
defined by something not included in its essence, 225 
Eucharist, accidents existing without subject in, 100-3 
existence, as accident, 222 
existence of angel as accident, 434—35 
knowledge as mind’s “offspring” as, 1, 11-12 
mixtures as, 132 
subjects, dependence on, 253 
subjects not destroyed by, 133 
accusations, 208 
active scandal, 487 
active versus contemplative life, lviii-lix, 279, 281-89, 384 
activity 
angels acting by command of their will, 312-13 
angels in a place by virtue of, 186-87 
inseparable deformity making it impossible to perform well, 123—24 
proportionality of substance, power, and activity, Pseudo-Dionysius on, 255 
right action, sin opposed to, xlvi, 149-53 
sins of action, 459-61 
of the soul, 141-44 
substance and, 138 
actuality and potentiality, 137-38, 487, 490 
Adam (biblical figure), xlv—xlvi, 34, 63, 64, 67-68, 301, 320-21, 401. See also original sin 
Adam de Puteorum Villa, On Intelligences, 110-11, 335, 337 
adultery 
abstinence of one marital partner without consent of other and, 353 
confession of secret adultery in court, 410, 411-12 
as mortal sin, 459 
aevum, 135, 136, 401-5, 487 
Against the Opponents of Worship and Religion (Contra Doctrinum Retrahentium a Religione; 
Thomas Aquinas), xxxii 


Against the Teaching of Those Who Draw People Away from the Religious Life (Thomas Aquinas), 
XxXxli 
agent intellect, 487 
St. Agnes, 286-87 
Alan de Lille, 91-92n10 
Albert the Great, xxix, 33n69 
Alexander IV (pope), lv 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, 65-66 
Alexander of Hales, 449n81 
allegorical exegesis, 29-32, 487 
almsgiving 
by clerics with superfluous property, 325-28 
the dead, on behalf of, 329-30 
preachers accepting alms from usurers, 453, 455 
by religious taking vow of poverty, lviii, 279-80 
sin, failure to give to poor as, xlviii—xlix, 76, 77—78, 325-28 
superfluous things, failure to give away, 459, 461 
Ambrose of Milan 
on children received into religious life, 373 
on common property, 412 
Emperor Theodosius I and, 233 
on Holy Spirit as God, 159 
on lying, 333 
on religious vows, 273 
on sin against Holy Spirit, 247—48n105 
on sonship of Christ, 182-83, 184 
anagogical exegesis, 29-32, 487 
Anaxagoras, 436 
angels, xlii—xliii. See also aevum; devil/demons 
accident and subject, composed of, 14, 15-16 
causing the rational soul, 260-63 
command of their will, activity done by, 312—13 
defined, 487 
difference between angelic substance and its nature, 222, 224-27 
duration of, having a before and after, 133-36 
earth, ability to act on bodies on, 103, 113-15 
essence and existence, composed of, 222—24 
existence of angel as accident, 434—35 
food, consumption of, 259 
human and angelic time, relationship of, 227—29 
influencing human souls, 260, 262-63 
knowledge of human thought, 435 
matter and form, composed of, 103-6 
meriting their own blessedness, 103, 108-10 
mortal sin, substantial inhabitation of humans by evil angel during, 260, 263 
movement from place to place without passing through space between, 186, 187-89 
movement in an instant, 103, 110-13, 164-66 
in a place by virtue of its activity, 186-87 


simplicity of, 14, 15-16 
simultaneous “morning and evening knowledge” of things (in the Word and in their own nature), 
103, 106-8 
singulars, knowledge of, 1, 7-11 
on top of empyrean heaven, 312, 314-15 
animals, ability of human words to move, 439—40 
Anselm of Canterbury 
on children received into religious life, 380 
on concupiscence of nonbelievers, 367, 368 
disputational format and dialogues of, xxxiii—xxxiv 
on identity of current Church with Apostolic Church, 444 
on nothing being in nothing, 314, 315 
On the Fall of the Devil, 192 
On Grace and Free Will, 192, 367 
On Likenesses, 76, 197, 380 
On the Procession of the Holy Spirit, 348 
On Truth, 332 
on original sin, xlv—xlvi, 402 
Antoninus of Florence, Confessionale, |x 
Apollinaris, 258 
Apostolic Church, identity of current Church with, 444 
appetites or impulses, as sins, li, 366—69 
Aquinas. See specific entries at Thomas Aquinas 
archdeacons. See also clerics and members of religious orders 
archdeacons and archdeaconry, 487 
Aristotle 
on acts of the intellect, 403 
on blessedness or happiness, 85—86, 109 
on change, 187, 298, 350-51 
on charity, 398-99 
commentaries of Aquinas on, xxxi—xxxii 
on common property, 413 
on contemplation versus political activity, 139 
disputations relying on logic of, xxxiii—-xxxiv 
empyrean heaven, on composition of, 342-43 
on empyrean heavens, 336 
on ends, 383, 414 
on eye of dead person as eye equivocally, 257 
on falsehood and truth, 318-19 
on false oaths, 210 
on fate, 433 
on food converted into human nature, 62-63, 65-66, 67 
on free will, 194 
on generosity, 423 
on genus and species, 90, 261 
on honor, 149-50 
on human knowledge, 438—39 
on ignorance, 211 


on indivisible things not changing, 298 

on infinity, 88, 89-90, 255 

on intellect, 161 

on justice, 239-40, 323 

on life/existence, 95, 96, 98 

on manual labor, 35-36, 38 

on measures, 228, 398-99, 400 

on mixtures, 131, 213-14 

on moral virtues, 448—49 

on movement, 188 

on mover and moved, 313 

on multiple bodies not occupying same space, 213-14, 215 

on nature and substance, 224-25 

on numerical sameness, 168-69 

on oneness, 127-29 

on parents and children, 238 

on perpetual versus destructible things, 228 

on place, 314-15 

pleasure and suffering, on relationship between, 299-300 

on potentiality and actuality, 294 

on power, 340-41 

on powers, feelings, and dispositions in the soul, 318 

on prior and posterior, 415-16, 417 

property, on use of, 326-27 

on propositions, 361, 362, 363 

on reason and will, 118 

on relative terms, 379 

on the senses, 101 

on souls of heavenly bodies, 436 

on spiritual senses in writings other than scripture, 33 

superiority, on desire for, 241 

on a thing and its essence, 225 

on thinking of more than one thing at a time, 28 

on thinking requiring mental image, 138 

on time, 134, 227-28 

Topics, 5, 168-69 

on transmission of souls, 438 

on truth, 360 

on usury, 291—92 

on voluntary and involuntary, 404n42, 404-5 

on words, 395 

Aristotle, works 

Categories, 98, 225, 361, 362, 492 

Eudemian Ethics, 194 

Metaphysics, 21, 53n4, 91, 96, 101, 113, 114, 128, 183, 190, 210, 224-25, 228, 261, 294, 336, 395, 
398-99, 400, 404, 415-16, 438 

Nicomachean Ethics, 61-62, 79-80, 85-86, 118, 139, 149-50, 211, 239-40, 241, 299, 318-19, 
323, 326-27, 340, 360, 398-99, 404n42, 404-5, 413, 423 


On Animals, 438 
On Generation and Corruption, 62-63, 66n32, 131, 192, 243, 345, 361 
On the Generation of Animals, 56, 63, 65-66, 116, 399 
On the Heavens, 141, 340 
On Interpretation, 79-80, 362, 415-16 
On the Soul, 2, 5-6, 38, 63, 66, 95, 101, 116, 117, 138, 139-41, 161, 169, 190, 257, 293, 295-96, 
362, 403, 433, 439 
Parts of Animals, 35-36 
Physics, 20-21, 88, 89-90, 96, 105, 111, 112-13, 115, 134, 187, 188, 213-14, 215, 227-28, 255, 
298, 304, 313, 314-15, 350-51, 383, 415-16, 417 
Politics, 291-92, 414, 450 
Arius and Arians, 258, 266-67, 349 
Athanasius of Alexandria, 247—-48n105 
Augustine of Hippo 
accident, knowledge as mind’s “offspring” as, 1, 11-12 
on angels, 16, 103, 111, 113-14, 115, 134-35, 188, 228-29, 259 
Arians, speaking against, 349 
on blessedness, 85 
on bodies of the damned, 25, 26 
on buying and selling, 240 
on casting lots, 460n119 
children received into religious life and, 372, 374—75, 377, 378 
on Christ’s enjoyment extending to essence of his soul, 13-14 
on common property, 412 
on confession and penance, 408-9 
on counsels of religious life and commandments, 386, 387-88, 389, 391 
on created intellect’s ability to directly see divine essence, 2 
on creation, 347 
on desire for temporal versus spiritual things, 242 
disputational format and dialogues of, xxxiii—xxxiv 
on distribution of ecclesiastical ranks, 359 
divine essence, on ability to see, 181-82 
on divine ideas, 338, 339 
on divine omnipotence, 344, 395 
on empyrean heavens, 336 
on Eucharist, 17, 405, 407 
on evil, 161, 245 
on existence of God, 430 
on faith, 229, 340-41 
on fate, 434 
food, on Christ (not) eating after his resurrection, 258-59 
on forgiveness of sin, 248, 249 
on God’s eternity, 135-36 
on goodness, 223 
on grace, 350 
on honoring wealthy people, 150 
on ideas of God, 55 
on identity of current Church with Apostolic Church, 444, 445 


on impulses or appetites, 367 
on knowledge of charity or any other disposition, by those who lack it, 60, 61 
on living versus non-living substances, 115-16 
on manual labor versus spiritual work, 34, 35, 38, 39-40, 41-42, 44-45, 46-47, 50-51 
on marriage, 300, 353 
on martyrdom, 365, 397-98, 460n119 
on mental words, 403 
on moral virtues, 448 
on mortal sin, 368 
number six as creator or creature and, 52—53, 55 
on numerical sameness, 170 
on original sin, 63, 320-21 
on origins of reception of species by which one knows things, 57, 59 
on perfection of charity, 283-84, 420-21 
power, on accepting versus declining, 421, 422 
on power of water in baptism, 441 
on powers of the soul, 137 
on predestination, 162 
on punishment of the damned, 244, 298-99 
on purgatory, 245 
on religious vows, 270, 271, 273-74 
on rule of faith, 266-67 
on scripture, 13, 14, 27-29, 125-26 
on secular ruler forbidding preacher to preach, 455 
on self-love, 195 
on sin, 211, 248, 303, 332, 425 
on souls of heavenly bodies, 436 
on spiritual versus natural bodies, 215 
on state of body corresponding to state of soul, 402 
on suffrages, 73, 74-75 
on superfluous things, 461 
superiority, on desire for, 241, 264 
on teachers and students, 264n23 
on time, 135, 228, 229 
transmission of souls and, 437 
on truth, 141, 142 
on unformed matter, 105-6 
on union of body and soul, 191 
on water above the heavens, 341-42, 343 
on Word of God, 347 
on words, 332 
Augustine of Hippo, works 
Against Faustus, 17, 303, 386, 387-88, 395 
City of God, 26, 228, 241, 244, 259, 264, 283-84, 298-99, 334, 341, 345, 365, 374-75, 397-98, 
402, 421, 422 
Commentary on Genesis Against the Manicheans, 343 
Confessions, 60, 85, 141 
Eighty-Three Different Questions, 55, 258-59, 283-84, 338, 405, 407 


Enchiridion, 25, 386, 436 
Expositions on the Psalms, 85n81 
Homilies on the First Epistle of John, 420-21 
Literal Commentary on Genesis, 13, 14, 27-28, 52, 53, 57, 60, 105-6, 107, 111, 135, 181-82, 188, 
320-21, 341-42, 344, 347, 350, 436 
Miracles of Sacred Scripture, 103 
On Adulterous Marriages, 408-9 
On Christian Doctrine, 28-29, 223, 266-67, 332 
On the Customs of the Church, 387 
On the Divination of Demons, 435 
On Free Choice, 142 
On the Good of Perseverance, 272 
On the Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, 327, 365-66, 372, 387-88, 391, 459 
On Lying, 79, 80, 121, 333 
On the Perfection of Righteousness, 389 
On the Trinity, 1, 11-12, 61, 85, 113-14, 137, 240, 249, 336, 346, 347, 367, 368, 403, 448 
On True Religion, 115-16 
On Virginity, 275-76, 383 
Sermons on the Old Testament, 264n23 
The Work of Monks, 34, 35, 39-40, 41-42, 44-45, 46-47, 50-51 
authority 
hearing confessions on pope’s authority without prelate’s permission, 456—57 
preaching on one’s own authority, 453 
reason versus, in settling theological questions, 360, 363-64 
Averroes 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, as source of Aquinas’s knowledge of, 65—66n30 
Commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 90, 128—29n7, 223, 399-400 
Commentary on Aristotle’s On the Heavens, 191-92 
Commentary on Aristotle’s On the Soul, 5n7, 104—5, 142-43, 161n3 
Commentary on Aristotle’s Physics, 215 
Middle Commentary on Aristotle’s On Generation and Corruption, 66 
On the Unicity of the Intellect Against the Averroists (Thomas Aquinas), xxxii 
Avicebron, Fountain of Life, 167 
Avicenna 
on angels, 104, 106, 114 
on existence of angel as accident, 434 
on generation of animals, 118 
Metaphysics, 53, 63-64, 101-2, 104, 114 
on mixed bodies, 191 
on oneness of God, as affirmation versus negation, 128 
on production of forms, 116—17 
on separated souls’ knowledge obtained in life, 439 
on separated souls’ knowledge of each other, 295 
On the Soul, 5-6, 114, 439 
Sufficiency/Physics, 56 


bad Catholics or heretics, certain adherence of, as act of virtue of faith, 318-19 
baptism 


administration of versus desire for, 352, 353 
completion of, 351-52 
of Jewish children against parents’ will, 229, 232-34, 269-70 
Jewish woman baptized by Christian man for promise of marriage, 315, 317 
mark of, 199 
of minor children, 269-70, 353 
mother’s faith, child born and dying in waterless desert saved by, 315-17 
as necessary sacrament, 200 
obligation to uphold matters of faith and charity and, 207 
power of water to cleanse sins in, 441 
power to confer, 171 
transmission of original sin to offspring by baptized persons, 330—31 
water necessary for, 199, 315-17 
Basil of Caesarea 
on breath of life as grace of Holy Spirit, 191 
on conscience, 302 
Hexaemeron, 84 
relative perfection of secular clergy versus religious and, 285 
beatific vision. See blessedness 
Bede 
on casting lots, 460 
Commentary on Acts, 460 
Commentary on Luke, 419 
on reaching state of apostleship and evangelical perfection, 419, 420 
on senses of scripture, 30 
on sonship of Christ, 182—83n11 
St. Benedict of Nursia 
children received into religious life by, 375 
reaching state of apostleship and evangelical perfection, 420—21 
Rule of St. Benedict, 1, 146, 212, 370, 490 
vision of, 181-82 
benefices 
distribution of, 319-20, 322-23 
office of the dead, cleric at school required to say, 319-20, 321-22 
for relatives, 354, 358-59, 419, 422-23 
revocation of, 357 
Bernard of Clairvaux 
on charity, 206 
on dispensations from commandments, 209-10 
on excessive fasting and vigils, 414 
On Loving God, 120, 121 
on multiple prebends, 122 
On Precept and Dispensation, 147, 206, 238, 355-56 
on punishment of the damned, 243 
on redemptive power of Christ’s death, 221 
on sacraments, 441 
on vows of obedience, 147, 206-7, 238 
bewitchment as impediment to marriage, 175—76 


Bible. See specific entries at Scripture 
bigamy, papal dispensation for, 354, 355-57 
bishops. See prelates 
blasphemy, 121, 247-48 
blessedness, xliii—xliv 
angels, duration of, 135 
angels meriting, 103, 108-10 
of canonized saints, 125-26 
ability of the damned to see glory of the saints, 81-83 
God’s essence, ability of created intellect to see, 156-57 
humanity of Christ before his divinity, ability to see, 85, 86-87 
light of glory, 2, 3, 4, 157, 489 
misery of the damned, ability of the blessed to see, 81-83 
multiple glorified bodies occupying the same place, 213-17 
temporary deprivation of, 245 
as thought or feeling, 85-86 
blood lost in Passion returning to Christ’s body after resurrection, 396—98 
bodies. See also resurrection from the dead 
corporeity, soul’s completion of body alone or by means of, 437 
of the damned, 23-27 
equal number of males and females born in absence of original sin, 300-1 
glorified bodies occupying same space, 213-17 
God’s ability to make same body be located in two places at once, 252, 253 
marriage and power over, 148, 290 
one substantial form for each body, 437 
soul as form of body, 139, 141 
state of body corresponding to state of soul, 402 
union of body and soul, 189-92 
Boethius 
on angels, 103-4, 105 
commentaries of Aquinas on, xxxi—xxxii 
Commentary on Boethius’s On the Trinity (Thomas Aquinas), 457n113 
on eternity, 134 
on evil prelates, 70, 71 
on existence, 223 
on fate, 434 
on angels, 16 
on potentiality and actuality, 293 
on quantity and quality, 21 
on two natures of Christ, 91-92 
Boethius, works 
Arithmetic, 55 
Consolation of Philosophy, 70 
On the Hebdomads, 223, 293 
On the Trinity, 16, 348 
On Two Natures, 224—25 
On Unity, 103-4 
Treatise Against Eutyches and Nestorius, 104, 224—25n18 


Bonaventure 
Commentary on the Sentences, xl—xli, 74n57 
De Scientia Christi, xl—xli 
Book on Causes 
on accidents existing without subject, 101 
on angels, 9-10, 104-5, 222, 400 
commentary of Aquinas on, xxxi—xxxii 
books, opening at random, to cast lots, 459-60 
Boyle, Leonard, xxxvin55, xxxviin58, lx 
business and trade. See trade, business, and money 


Calixtus (pope), 42-43 
canonized saints, blessedness/damnation of, 125-26 
canon law, 487 
canons regular, 487. See also clerics and members of religious orders 
Cassiodorus 
on acts of separated soul, 143, 144 
On the Soul, 143 
catechesis, 487 
catechumens, 443 
categories, ten, 492 
Catholic Church. See Church 
causality, xxxix—xli 
efficient cause, 488 
final cause, 488 
formal cause, 489 
material cause, 490 
St. Cecilia, 440 
chapters (of monasteries, priories, cathedrals, or collegiate churches), 488 
charity (almsgiving). See almsgiving 
charity (love) 
Christ’s love for us, in his suffering versus giving us his body as food, 396, 398-99 
contrite person preferring being in hell to sinning due to, 197 
human love of God and self-love, 189, 194-96 
increased in essence, 119—20 
knowledge of a disposition by those who lack it, 57, 59-62 
martyrdom and, 364—65 
moral virtues connected by, 449 
order to, 145 
perfection of, 283-84, 420-21 
of Peter, and denial of Christ, 120, 121 
prayer for oneself versus for someone else, 72 
revealing secrets entrusted in confidence to superior and, 206 
chastity. See continence/chastity vows 
children, minor 
baptism of, 269-70, 353 
Jewish children baptized against parents’ will, 229, 232-34 
mother’s faith, child born and dying in waterless desert saved by, 315-17 


natural law, children under control of parents by, 269—70, 375-76 
penance, exemptions from, 370 
religious life, children without experience keeping commandments received into, 369-82 
religious vows, young people obligated by oath to take, lvii—lviii, 267—72 
choice, lack of, 459, 461 
Christ, 88. See also Eucharist; Incarnation; resurrection of Christ; Trinity 
ability of the blessed to see humanity of Christ before his divinity, 85, 86-87 
death on the cross, 182, 184-86 
dual nature of, 91-100, 219, 349-50 
enjoyment extending to essence of soul of, 13-14 
glorified body of, 215-17 
God uttering himself and creation by same word, 346—47 
Holy Spirit, sonship distinguishing from, 347—48 
infinity of things, God’s ability to make, 88-91 
insults, responses to, 426 
Jonah, compared to, 218, 219 
Last Judgment, coming down to earth for, 127, 129-31 
love of Christ for us, in his suffering versus giving us his body as food, 396, 398-99 
miracles of, 229-31 
mystical body of, 287 
as numerically same human being while dead, 218-19, 349-50 


Peter’s denial of, as mortal sin, 120-21 
prelates and clerics inheriting patrimony of, 68 
rainbow signifying, 308 
redemptive power of suffering without death of, 218, 220-22 
single existence of, 91, 95-97 
as single subsisting individual, 91-95 
sonship of, 91, 97-100, 182-84, 346, 347-48 
as wisdom, 248 
Chrysostom 
on children received into religious life, 375-76 
on counsels of religious life and commandments, 388-89 
on deprivation of beatific vision, 245 
on drawing people away from spiritual things, 281 
Homilies on Matthew, 245 
insults, on tolerating, 427 
multiple prebends and, 122 
on phylacteries, 440 
on relative perfection of secular clergy versus religious, 282, 285-86 
on rich people entering the kingdom of heaven, 277 
on sin against Holy Spirit, 247—48n105 
Church. See also papacy; papal decrees 
baptism of Jewish children against parents’ will, customary rejection of, 233 
canonized saints, blessedness/damnation of, 125—26 
damnable error, (in)ability to commit, 125, 126 
heretics wishing to return to, 153, 155-56 
identity of current Church with Apostolic Church, 444 
keys of the Church/power of the keys, 199, 249, 305-6, 352, 456, 489 
marriage, involvement in, 411 
preaching on one’s own authority, 453 
priests declared as known fornicators by, 173 
property of, clerical use of, 325-28 
tithes and tithing, 229, 234-37, 319-20, 323-24, 492 
Church Militant, 488 
Church Triumphant, 488 
Cicero 
on fate, 433 
on moral virtues, 449n81 
On Duties, 239, 240 
city, expulsion from, due to factions, 449 
clerics and members of religious orders, liv—lix. See also benefices; confessors; counsels of religious 
life; divine office; obedience, religious vow of; preaching and preachers; prebends; prelates; 
specific religious orders 
abbots, defined, 487 
almsgiving by religious, lviii, 279-80 
anti-mendicant sentiment and, lv—lvii, lviii—lix 
archdeacons and archdeaconry, defined, 487 
baptism, power to confer, 171 
canons regular, 487 


chapters, defined, 488 
children without experience keeping commandments, received into religious life, 369-82 
confirmation, power to confer, 170—72 
contemplative versus active life, lviii-lix, 279, 281-89, 384 
deacons, defined, 488 
definition of cleric, 488 
definition of religious, 491 
expulsion of religious from religious life for sinning, 461-62 
insults, toleration by members of religious orders, 426-27 
meat eating by monks as mortal sin, I—li, 209, 211-13 
monastery, defined, 490 
oath not to enter religious life, becoming a religious after, 426, 427-28 
oath not to enter religious life, making a person take, 267, 278-79 
parents, religious assisting, 279, 280-81 
patrimony of Christ, inheriting, 68 
preacher’s desire for temporal things, 240, 242 
priors, defined, 490 
reception into religious life, lvii—lviii, 267—79 
relative perfection of secular clergy versus religious, lviii—lix, 279, 281-89 
remaining in world after taking religious vows, 267, 272—76 
sinners, leading into religious life, 267, 276-78 
spiritual works versus manual labor, lvi—lvii 
studying and teaching theology versus salvation of souls, 202, 203-6 
temporal punishment of religious who sin, 461—62 
tolerating attacks on religious, lix 
vicars, 457, 492 
young people obligated to religious life by taking vows, lvii—lviii, 267—72 
clothing, expensive, xlvii, 149, 152-53 
combining and dividing, intellectual acts of, 488 
commanding as act of will versus reason, 115, 118-19 
commandments. See also specific commandment topics, e.g. parents, lying, etc. 
children without experience keeping commandments, received into religious life, 369-82 
counsels of religious life and, 369, 383-91, 414-18 
dispensations from, 209-10 
of first tablet versus second tablet, 209-10, 274, 414-15, 418-19, 488 
homicide versus false oaths, as sin, xlix, 79-80, 209-10 
manual labor as, lvi—lvii, 34-41 
martyrdom as, 364, 365-66 
commentaries of Thomas Aquinas, xxxi—xxxii 
Commentary on Boethius’s On the Trinity (Thomas Aquinas), 457n113 
Commentary on the Sentences (Thomas Aquinas), xxxi 
commentators on scripture, 452—53 
common property, 412-13, 455 
common public good versus private good, 273, 282 
Communion. See Eucharist 
compaternity 
defined, 488 
preparations for receiving sacraments and, 443 


Compendium of Theology (Thomas Aquinas), xxxii—xxxiii 
compline, 488 
conception of Virgin Mary, celebrating feast of, 319-21 
concupiscence 
defined, 488 
impulses or appetites as, li, 366-69 
confession and penance 
absolution, guilt forgiven by, 351-53 
administration of Eucharist and, 198, 201—2 
arbitrary nature of penance, 306 
children exempt from, 370 
divine office, proper penance for failure to say, 305, 306—7 
good done for forgiveness of sins, 305-6 
keys of the Church/power of the keys, 199, 249, 305-6, 352, 456, 489 
Lent, waiting for, 198, 199-200 
removal from position because of something heard in, 407—9 
seal/secrecy of, 207, 442 
written versus spoken, 198-99 
confessors 
absolution, priest without care of souls giving, 442 
hearing confessions on pope’s authority without prelate’s permission, 456—57 
parish priest’s knowledge of confession by parishioners, 198, 201—2 
confirmation, power to confer, 170—72 
conscience 
binding of mistaken conscience, 301, 303-4 
defined, 302 
natural law and, 302, 303 
possible to be mistaken, 301-3 
sinning against, 78-79, 80 
Constantine I the Great (emperor), 233 
contemplative versus active life, lviii-lix, 279, 281-89, 384 
continence/chastity vows 
duty to honor parents by contracting marriage and, 144, 145-46 
marriage contracts, effect on, 71, 75-76, 144, 148-49, 289 
Contra Impugnantes (Thomas Aquinas), lviiin91 
contrition, 197-98, 200, 423-24, 488 
cosmology, |xi—lxii 
counsels of religious life 
commandments and, 369, 383-91, 414-18 
defined, 488 
created intellects. See angels; human nature and the soul 
creation 
ability of created intellect to see divine essence directly, 1-4 
angels, (not) causing the rational soul, 260-63 
God uttering himself and creation by same word, 346—47 
knowledge of God regarding first instant when world could have been created, 392—93 
number six as creator or creature, 52—53, 55 
vegetative and sensitive souls as product of, 115-18 


Crucifixion of Christ. See Christ 

crusaders 
dying while going on crusade versus dying while coming back from crusade, 407, 409-10 
married men going on crusade, 351, 353-54 
sin of, lx—lxi, 247, 248-51 

cura animarum. See pastoral concerns 

Cyril of Alexandria, Against the Errors of the Greeks, 191n27 


Damascene 
on angels, 113, 400 
children received into religious life and, 371, 381 
on corruption, 257-58, 349 
on difference as cause of number, 345 
on evil prelates, 70—71 
food, on Christ (not) eating after his resurrection, 259 
on Incarnation, 67—68 
on sanctifying power of Christ, 397-98 
on sin going against nature, 297 
on souls of heavenly bodies, 436 
on substance and activity, 138 
on Virgin Mary, 334-35 
damnation, xliv—xlv. See also punishment of the damned 
bodies of the damned, 23-27 
of canonized saints, 125-26 
contrite person preferring being in hell to sinning, 197-98 
deformities in life, bodies of the damned arising with, 23, 25 
envy of the damned, 34 
glory of the saints, visibility of, to the damned, 81-83 
incorruptibility of bodies of the damned, 23-24 
misery of the damned, ability of the blessed to see, 81-83 
relatives, wishes of the damned regarding, 81, 83 
deacons, 488 
the dead. See also separated souls 
almsgiving on behalf of, 329-30 
cleric with benefice living at school required to say office of, 319-20, 321—22 
death of Christ 
Christ as numerically same human being while dead, 218-19, 349-50 
on the cross, 182, 184-86 
redemptive power of his suffering without, 218, 220—22 
Decretals. See papal decrees 
Decretum 
bigamy, on dispensation for, 356 
on children exempt from penance, 370 
on children received into religious life, 370, 371, 372, 373, 373n116, 373—74n119, 375-76, 378 
on Church property, 328n48 
on common property, 412 
on conversion of Jews, 268 
on distribution of ecclesiastical ranks, 359 


fallen virgin, on God’s power to restore, 395 
on manual labor, 42—43, 48 
on marriage, 317, 353n49 
on multiple prebends, 122 
on prelates, 68, 69, 287 
on relative perfection of secular clergy versus religious, 283 
on religious vows, 269-70, 277, 278 
“state,” use of, 284 
deformities in life, bodies of the damned arising with, 23, 25 
denunciations, 208 
devil/demons 
casting lots to know judgment of, 460 
knowledge of human thought, 434, 435 
Lucifer, as subject of the aevum, 401—5 
mortal sin, substantial inhabitation of humans by evil angel during, 260, 263 
Dionysius the Areopagite. See Pseudo-Dionysius 
dispensations 
bigamy, papal dispensation for, 354, 355-57 
from commandments, 209-10 
confirmation, power to confer, 172 
multiple prebends without care of souls in absence of, 120, 122—25 
dispositional grace, 95 
disputations 
decline of, xxxix—x]n62 
elements or parts of, xxxiv—xxxv 
following riskier of two opinions, as sin, xlix, 76, 78-79 
in medieval academia, xxiii—xxvii, xxxili-xxxvi 
private, xxxiv 
public, xxxiv 
theologians, believing false opinions held by, as sin, 264, 266-67 
writings of Aquinas based on, xxxiii 
dividing and combining, intellectual acts of, 488 
divine nature, omnipotence, knowledge, etc. See God 
divine office 
cleric with benefice at school required to say office of the dead, 319-20, 321-22 
compline, 488 
defined, 488 
matins, defined, 490 
prebends in two churches with different offices on same day, 202-3 
proper penance for failure to say, 305, 306—7 
saying matins for next day late at night, 428-29 
vespers, defined, 492 
divining or fortune-telling, 459-60 
Dominicans, xxvili-xxix, xxx, 212 
Dominic Gundissalinus, On Unity, 103-4n32 
Donatists, 445 
Douay-Rheims Bible, xxii 
dying person asked to disclose their state after death, 294, 297-98 


dying while going on crusade versus dying while coming back from crusade, 407, 409-10 


eating. See food 
ecclesiastical judgments, issuing, as spiritual work, 44-45 
efficient cause, 488 
Empedocles, 342 
empyrean heaven 
angels on top of, 312, 314-15 
composition of, 342—43 
defined, 488 
influence on other bodies, 335-37 
water above, 340, 341—43 
enemies, the damned rejoicing in punishment of, 298, 299-300 
entity, sin as, | 
envy of the damned, 34 
episcopacy. See prelates 
essence 
ability of created intellect in blessedness to see God’s essence, 156—57 
accident defined by something not included in, 225 
angels composed of essence and existence, 222—24 
charity increased in, 119-20 
Christ’s enjoyment extending to essence of his soul, 13-14 
defined, 488 
On Being and Essence (Thomas Aquinas), xxxii—xxxiii 
one divine essence (not) counted in addition to each of the divine persons, 311-12 
a thing and its essence, sameness of, 225 
essence, divine 
ability of created intellects in blessedness to see, 1—4 
essential versus personal existence of God, 430-31 
God’s comprehension of, 256 
seen in Benedict’s vision, 181—82 
eternity 
aevum and, 399-400 (see also aevum) 
angels, duration of, 131-36 
of God, 134 
of heavens or the world, 436 
On the Eternity of the World (De Aeternitate Mundi; Thomas Aquinas), xxxix 
world, proving non-eternity of, 307, 309-10 
Eucharist 
accidents existing without subject, 100-3 
attendance at mass said by priest who is a fornicator, 172—73 
confession and administration of, 198, 201—2 
defined, 491 
excommunicated people excluded from, 172, 173-75 
form of bread, annihilation of, 405-6 
love of Christ for us, in his suffering versus giving us his body as, 396, 398-99 
mixing of wine with another liquid after consecration, 127, 131-33 
presence of both body of Christ and bread in same instant, 16, 18-21 


qualities existing without quantity, 16, 21-22 
transubstantiation, 17-18, 19-20, 102, 216, 253, 405-6, 492 
unconsecrated host given to unexposed sinner, 405, 406—7 
use of bread in, 199 
whole quantity of Christ’s body in, 16-18 
Eutyches, 258 
evil 
as deprivation of good, 245 
freedom from, as type of good, 34 
God’s knowledge of, by means of good, 160-62 
honoring evil prelates, 68, 70—71 
On Evil (Thomas Aquinas), xxxiii 
as part of intention and will, 80-81 
excommunication and excommunicated people, 34, 154, 172, 173-75, 354, 357-58 
existence of God, essential versus personal, 430-31 
expensive clothing, wearing, xlvii 
expulsion from city due to factions, 449 
external senses, 488 


factions, expulsion from city due to, 449-450 
faith 
certain adherence of heretic or bad Catholic as act of virtue of, 318-19 
Christ, miracles of, 229-31 
defined, 340—41 
mother’s faith, child born and dying in waterless desert saved by, 315-17 
profession of faith necessary for salvation, 121, 199 
rule of, 266—67 
family. See children, minor; parents; relatives 
fasting and keeping vigil, excessive, 412, 413-14, 492 
fate, 433 
fear, voluntariness of things done out of, 401, 404-5 
feeling or thought, blessedness as, 85—86 
final cause, 488 
fire, punishment of the damned with, 84-85, 243-44, 298-99, 461, 462 
first tablet versus second tablet of commandments, 209-10, 274, 414-15, 418-19, 488 
First Truth 
defined as God, 489 
intellective soul knowing everything it knows in, 141-43 
flesh, knowing in the. See sexual intercourse 
flood, rainbow as sign against, lx—lxi, 307-9 
food 
angels’ consumption of, 259 
Christ (not) eating after his resurrection, 254, 258-59 
converted into human nature, xliii-68 
love of Christ for us, in his suffering versus giving us his body as, 396, 398-99 
meat eating, as mortal sin for monks, |-li, 209, 211-13 
forgiveness of sins, 248-51. See also confession and penance 
formal cause, 489 


form and matter. See matter and form 

fornication 
abstinence of one marital partner without consent of other and, 353 
attendance at mass said by priest who is a fornicator, 172—73 
inseparable deformity making it impossible to perform well, 123-24 
intent in engaging in, 418-19 
intent regarding sin and, 80-81, 121 
law of God, as sin against, 78-79 
as mortal sin, 274 
thinking about pleasure of, lii 

fortune-telling or divining, 459-60 

Franciscans, lv 

fraternal correction, 177—80, 207-8, 354-55 

freedom and necessity, 378-79 

free will, 189, 192-94 


Galanites, 349 
Gauthier, René-Antoine, xxi—xxii, xxxviin58 
gender 
equal number of people of each gender, in absence of original sin, 300—1 
man’s miraculous or natural ability to be virgin and father at same time, 333-35 
Gennadius, On Church Dogmas, 117-18, 275, 437 
genus and species, 90, 261, 489, 491 
Gérard of Abbeville, lvi 
Al-Ghazali, Metaphysics, 5—6, 90, 107-8 
Glorieux, Palémon, xxiv—xxvn6 
glory of the saints. See blessedness 
glosses 
on ability of the blessed to see God’s essence, 156—57 
on almsgiving, 326 
on children received into religious life, 382 
on conscience, 302, 303 
on consenting to pleasure, as sin, 459 
on counsels of religious life, 384 
on counsels of religious life and commandments, 384—85, 390 
on the damned taking comfort from punishment of enemies, 299 
on desire for temporal versus spiritual things, 242 
distribution of benefices and, 322—23 
on evil prelates, 70 
on fate, 434 
on heresy and heretics, 154—55 
on honoring wealthy people, 149, 150 
on knowledge of charity or any other disposition, by those who lack it, 60 
on life/existence, 95 
on manual labor versus spiritual works, 34, 41, 42, 43, 45, 46-47, 48-49 
on Peter’s denial of Christ, 121 
on praying for oneself versus someone else, 72, 73 
on reaching state of apostleship and evangelical perfection, 419 


relative perfection of secular clergy versus religious and, 284-85, 287 
on religious vows, 273 
on truth, 142 
on wearing expensive clothing, 152, 153 
on young people taking religious vows, 269 
God. See also essence, divine; omnipotence/power of God; Trinity 
ability to make matter exist without form, 252-53 
ability to make same body be located in two places at once, 252, 253 
acting in an instant, 116 
created intellect’s ability to see divine essence directly, 1—4 
essential versus personal existence of, 430—31 
eternity of, 135-36 
evil by means of good, knowledge of, 160—62 
First Truth defined as, 489 
human love of, 189, 194—96 
ideas of, xl—xli, 52, 55-57, 338-39 
immeasurability, divine, 14-15 
infinity of, 158-60 
infinity of things, ability to make, 88—91 
knowledge, divine, xxxix, 160-62, 392-94 
measure of every substance as substance of, 399-400 
nature of, xxxvii—xli, 52-55, 181-82, 252-54 
number six, as creator or creature, xxxix—xl, 52-55 
one divine essence (not) counted in addition to each of the divine persons, 311-12 
oneness of, as affirmation versus negation, 127—29 
power, God the Father as, 248 
predestination and mercy of, 162-64 
sin, as turning away from God versus turning toward a changeable good, 330, 331-32, 418 
sin against law of, 78—79 
uttering himself and creation by same word, 346-47 
good 
common or public good versus private good, 273, 282 
evil as deprivation of, 245 
existence and, 223 
forgiveness of sins, good done for, 305-6 
freedom from evil as type of, 34 
God’s knowledge of evil by means of, 160-62 
Holy Spirit, as goodness, 248 
sin, as turning away from God versus turning toward a changeable good, 330, 331-32, 418 
teaching drawing people away from greater good, recanting, 423, 424-25 
grace, xlv 
of adoption, 489 
charity increased in essence, 119-20 
commandments and counsels, matters related to, 144—49 
continuous infusion of, 350-51 
contrition and, 197—98, 200 
dispositional, 95 
free will and, 189, 192-94 


Holy Spirit inhabiting human beings with, 263 
praying for oneself versus someone else, 71—73 
prelates, questions relating to, 68—71 
simple vow of continence dissolving marriage contract, 71, 75—76 
suffrages, 71, 73-75 
of union, 489 
Greek Orthodox, 363 
Gregory I the Great (pope) 
on ability of the blessed to see God’s essence, 156—57 
on bodily things administered by spiritual substances, 113-14 
on bribes, 422—23 
on children received into religious life, 369, 370, 371, 375-76, 379, 380 
on children saved by faith of parents, 315 
on contemplative versus active life, 287—88 
on counsels of religious life and commandments, 385, 386n176 
divine essence, on St. Benedict’s vision of, 181, 182 
on glorified bodies, 215 
on good, 425 
insults, on tolerating, 426 
on Lucifer, 400 
on martyrdom, 365 
on moral virtues, 448—49 
on obedience, 207 
on original sin, 300-1, 401, 402-3 
on perfection of charity, 283-84 
on Peter’s denial of Christ, 121 
power, on accepting versus declining, 421—22 
on proof of love as action, 413 
on reaching state of apostleship and evangelical perfection, 419, 420-21 
on redemptive power of Christ’s death, 220 
on reputation, 152 
on scripture, 33 
on spiritual work, 46-47, 50-51 
superiority, on desire for, 265 
on teachers and students, 264 
transmission of souls and, 437 
on truth, 425 
on wearing expensive clothing, 152, 153 
Gregory I the Great (pope), works 
Commentary on Ezekiel, 46—47 
Dialogues, 113-14, 420-21, 454 
Homilies on Ezekiel, 152, 283-84, 369, 385, 419 
Morals, 33, 121, 215, 220, 287-88, 300-1, 371, 380, 401, 421 
Pastoral Rule, 264, 421-22, 425 
Guido de Monte Rocherii, Manipulus curatorum, |x 
guilt, 197, 198 


heavens/heavenly bodies. See also empyrean heaven 


defined, 488, 489 
eternity of, 436 
soul, possession of, 436 


water above, 340, 341—43 
heresy and heretics, xlviii 
allowing heretics to return to Church, 153, 155-56 
Apollinaris, 258 
Arius and Arians, 258, 266-67, 349 
consorting with heretics, 153—55 
Donatists, 445 
Eutyches, 258 
faith, certain adherence of heretic or bad Catholic as act of virtue of, 318-19 
Galanites, 349 
Manicheans, 272, 363 
manual labor, beliefs about, 42-43 
mistaken conscience and, 302-3 
Nestorius, 93, 266-67 
Pelagius, xlv, 40n115, 193 
religious vows, remaining in world after taking, 274 
Sabellian heresy, 127 
scripture, requirement to believe, 125—26 
speaking against a commandment of God, 274 
Hilary of Poitiers 
on children received into religious life, 375-76 
Commentary on Matthew, 375-76, 444 
on existence of angel as accident, 434, 435 
on identity of current Church with Apostolic Church, 444 
On the Councils, 347, 396 
On the Trinity, 222 
on sin against Holy Spirit, 247—48n105 
historical/literal exegesis, 29-32 
Holy Saturday, 489 
Holy Spirit 
as breath of life, 191 
Christ’s body formed by active power of, 67-68 
Christ’s sonship distinguishing him from, 347—48 
Church guided by, 126 
confirmation giving strength of, 171 
forgiveness of sin through, 248 
as God, 159 
as goodness, 248 
inhabiting human beings with grace, 263 
interpretation of speech as gift of, 452 
resisting promptings of, 278 
Scripture written and interpreted by, 28, 29, 452-53 
sinning against, 247—48 
homicide, as sin, xlix, 79-80, 209-10 
honor. See also parents 
for rich people due to their wealth, xlvii, 149-51 
for status, 150 
for virtue, 150 


Honorius III (pope), lvn86 
Hugh of St. Victor 
on absolution, 351, 353 
on original sin, 402 
On the Sacraments, 351 
on work of God versus power of God, 88 
human nature and the soul, lii—liv. See also separated souls 
accident, knowledge as mind’s “offspring” as, 1, 11-12 
activity of the soul, 141-44 
after death (see separated soul) 
angels (not) causing the rational soul, 260—63 
angels influencing, 260, 262-63 
body, soul as form of, 139, 141 
charity or any other disposition, knowledge of, by those who lack it, 57, 59-62 
commanding as act of will versus reason, 115, 118-19 
corporeity, soul’s completion of body alone or by means of, 437 
creation, vegetative and sensitive souls as product of, 115-18 
definition of the soul, 491 
devil substantially inhabiting, during mortal sin, 260, 263 
divine essence, ability of created intellects to see, 1-4 
First Truth, intellective soul knowing everything it knows in, 141-43 
food, converted into human nature, xliii-68 
free will, 189, 192-94 
Holy Spirit inhabiting human beings with grace, 263 
incorruptibility of soul, liii, 137, 138-41 
knowledge and cognition, questions about, lii—liv 
love of God and self-love, 189, 194-96 
matter and form, soul (not) composed of, 293-94 
microcosms, human beings as, 341 
On the Soul (Thomas Aquinas), xxxiii 
powers of the soul, 137-38 
reception of species by which one knows things, origins of, 57-59 
same substance, sensitive and intellectual soul as, 166-68 
sensitive soul, defined, 491 
state of body corresponding to state of soul, 402 
substance of the soul, 136-41 
thinking about more than one thing at the same time, 1, 4—7, 28 
transmission of souls, 437—38 
union of body and soul, 189-92 
vegetative soul, defined, 491 
humility/vanity 
repenting of preaching out of vainglory, 423-24 
reputation, regarding/disregarding, xlvii, 149, 151-52 
wearing expensive clothing, xlvii, 149, 152-53 


ideas, divine, xl—xli, 52, 55-57, 338-39 
idolatry, 407 
ignorance 


excusing one from sin, 81, 211 
invincible ignorance, 304 
papal decrees violated out of, 1, 209, 211 
immeasurability, divine, 14-15 
impotence as impediment to marriage, 175, 176-77 
impulses or appetites, as sins, li, 366-69 
Incarnation, xlii 
eye of Christ as eye equivocally or univocally after his death, 254, 256-58 
food, Christ (not) eating after his resurrection, 254, 258-59 
Holy Spirit, Christ’s body formed by active power of, 67-68 
infinite things, knowledge of Christ’s soul about, 254—56 
On the Union of the Word Incarnate (Thomas Aquinas), xxxiii 
two natures of Christ, 91-100 
incorruptibility 
of animal souls, 144 
of bodies of the damned, 23-24 
of dead Christ, 257-58, 349 
of human soul, liii, 137, 138-41 
nothing, God’s power to reduce something to/bring something back from, 343—46 
sensitive and intellective soul as same substance, 166, 168 
indifference, matters of 
obedience of children to natural parents in, 237—39 
obedience of religious to superiors in, 144, 146—47 
souls of heavenly bodies as, 436 
indulgences, lx—lxi, 248-51 
infinity 
of God, 158-60 
knowledge of Christ’s soul about infinite things, 254—56 
power of God as infinite, 21—22 
power of God to create actual infinite thing, 431-32 
power of God to make an infinity of things, 88-91 
Innocent IV (pope), lv—lvi, 267, 270 
inquisitions, 208 
insults, toleration by members of religious orders, 426-27 
intellect. See knowledge and intellect 
intellective soul. See human nature and the soul 
intelligible species 
defined, 490 
mental word as, 401, 403-4 
Isidore of Seville, 207, 274 


Jerome 
on commandments, 384, 386 
Commentary on Hosea, 29 
Commentary on Matthew, 419 
on the damned taking comfort from punishment of enemies, 299 
on distribution of ecclesiastical ranks, 359 
fallen virgin, on God’s power to restore, 395 


on manual labor by monks, 35—36, 40-41 
on multiple senses of scripture, 28 
on reaching state of apostleship and evangelical perfection, 419 
on secret faults, 207 
on sin against Holy Spirit, 247—48n105 
on souls of heavenly bodies, 436 
on spiritual work, 46 
Against Vigilantius, 46, 275, 276 
Jesus. See Christ 
Jews 
baptism of Jewish children against parents’ will, 229, 232-34, 269—70 
baptism of Jewish woman by Christian man for promise of marriage, 315, 317 
conversion of, 268 
phylacteries of, 440 
sinning against Christ, 247-48 
John XXII (pope), xxvii—xxviii 
John the Baptist, 420 
John Cassian, Conferences, 387, 389 
John Chrysostom. See Chrysostom 
John of Damascus. See Damascene 
John of Freiburg, Summa Confessorum, lix—lx 
Jonah, Christ compared to, 218, 219 
judgment day. See resurrection from the dead 
Julianus Pomerius, On the Contemplative Life, 273n64, 275—-76n84 


keys of the Church/power of the keys, 199, 249, 305-6, 352, 456, 489 
kings. See secular rulers 
knowing in the flesh. See sexual intercourse 
knowledge and intellect. See also conscience; reason; will 
accident, knowledge as mind’s “offspring” as, 1, 11-12 
agent intellect, 487 
animals, ability of human words to move, 439-40 
blessedness as feeling or thought, 85-86 
combining and dividing, intellectual acts of, 488 
demons’ and angels’ knowledge of human thought, 434, 435 
of a disposition by those who lack it, 57, 59-62 
divine, xxxix, 160-62, 392-94 (see also ideas, divine) 
divine essence, God’s comprehension of, 256 
First Truth, intellective soul knowing everything it knows in, 141-43 
human knowledge and cognition, questions about, lii—liv 
infinite things, knowledge of Christ’s soul about, 254—56 
magic, desire to know, 360-61 
mental image, thinking requiring, 138 
mental word as intelligible species, 401, 403-4 
On the Unicity of the Intellect Against the Averroists (Thomas Aquinas), xxxii 
possible intellect, 490 
propositions, 360, 361-63 
reception of species by which one knows things, origins of, 57-59 


separated souls’ knowledge of each other, 294-97 

separated souls’ retention of, after death, 439 

simultaneous “morning and evening knowledge” of things (in the Word and in their own nature) 
had by angels, 103, 106-8 

singular things, angelic knowledge of, 1, 7-11 

singular things, human knowledge of, 438-39 

sins of thought, 458-59 

thinking about more than one thing at the same time, 1, 4-7, 28, 107-8 

thought or feeling, blessedness as, 85-86 

two types of knowledge, 256 


laity. See crusaders; marriage and marriage contracts; pastoral concerns; trade, business, and money 

Last Judgment. See also resurrection from the dead 
Christ coming down to earth for, 127, 129-31 
glory of the saints, ability of the damned to see, 81-83 

Lawn, Brian, xxiv—xxv 

law of God, sin against, 78-79 

St. Lawrence, 365 

Lent 
defined, 489 
waiting to confess until, 198, 199-200 

Leo I the Great (pope), 68, 373-74 

Leonine Commission, xxi—xxii, Xxxi 

Leo XIII (pope), xxxi 

liberal arts, 489 

license to teach theology, seeking, 264-66 

light of glory, 2, 3, 4, 157, 489 

literal/historical exegesis, 29-32 

little golden crown, repentance and earning, 423—24 

lots, making use of, 459-60 

love. See charity 

Lucifer, as subject of the aevum, 401—5 

lying, as sin, xlix, 76, 79-80, 121, 330, 332-33 


magic 
bewitchment as impediment to marriage, 175—76 
desire to know, 360-61 
divining or fortune-telling, 459-60 
Manicheans, 272, 363 
manual labor, 34—51 
as commandment, lvi—lvii, 34-41 
spiritual works versus, lvi—lvii, 34, 41-51 
marriage and marriage contracts. See also adultery 
bewitchment as impediment to, 175—76 
bigamy, papal dispensation for, 354, 355-57 
Church involvement in, 411 
compaternity and preparations for receiving sacraments, 443 
crusade, going on, 351, 353-54 


of elderly people, 177 
impotence as impediment to, 175, 176—77 
Jewish woman baptized by Christian man for promise of marriage, 315, 317 
obligation of son to honor parents by contracting, 144, 145-46 
in original state of innocence, 300 
paying or exacting marriage debt (sexual intercourse) by person contracting marriage after simple 
vow of chastity, 144, 148-49, 489 
power over body after marriage, 148, 290 
present versus future tense, promise of marriage made in, 410—11 
sexual intercourse, force of promise of marriage to obtain, 410-11 
uniting in the flesh after vow of continence, 289 
vows of continence affecting, 71, 75-76, 144, 148-49, 289 
martyrdom, 364-66, 409 
Mary, Mother of God. See Virgin Mary 
Mary Magdalene, 231 
material cause, 490 
matins 
defined, 490 
saying matins for next day late at night, 428-29 
matter and form 
accidental form, 487 
angels, (not) causing the rational soul, 260-61 
angels composed of, 103—6 
definition of matter, 489 
each body having just one substantial form, 437 
Eucharist, annihilation of form of bread in, 405-6 
form of a part, 489 
form of the whole, 489 
God’s ability to make matter exist without form, 252—53 
Platonic view that form of species not existing in matter, 255-56 
prime matter, 490 
production of forms, 116-17 
soul as form of body, 139, 141 
soul (not) composed of, 137-38 
substantial form, 491 
unformed matter, 105-6 
St. Matthew, calling of, 419-21 
meat eating, as mortal sin for monks, |-li, 209, 211-13 
mechanical arts, 490 
mental word as intelligible species, 401, 403-4 
mercy of God and predestination, 162-64 
microcosms, human beings as, 341 
miracles 
of Christ, 229-31 
glorified bodies occupying same space miraculously, 213, 215-17 
man’s miraculous or natural ability to be virgin and father at same time, 333-35 
mixtures, 131—33 
money. See trade, business, and money 


monks and monasticism. See clerics and members of religious orders; specific orders 
Monte Cassino, Abbey of, xxviiin20 
moral exegesis, 29-32 
moral virtues, connectedness/distinction of, 447-49 
mortal sin, xlviiin75, xlix 
adultery as, 459 
attendance at mass said by priest who is a fornicator, 172—73 
clerics with superfluous property failing to give alms, 325-28 
devil substantially inhabiting humans during, 260, 263 
fornication as, 274 
impulses or appetites as, 367-69 
intention and, li, 76, 80-81 
manual labor, as commandment, and, 34, 35 
meat eating by monks as, I-li, 209, 211-13 
mistaken conscience, binding of, 303 
multiple prebends without care of souls without a dispensation as, 120, 122—25 
obligation to report neighbor to superior for, 177, 179-80 
Peter’s denial of Christ as, 120-21 
pleasure, consenting to, 458-59 
simony as, 77 
movement of angels 
in an instant, 103, 110-13, 164-66 
from place to place without passing through space between, 186, 187—89 
mystical body of Christ, 287 


natural law 
attendance at mass said by priest who is a fornicator, 173 
baptism of Jewish children against parents’ will as contrary to, 233-34 
children saved by faith of parents in time of, 315 
children under control of parents by, 269-70, 375-76 
conscience and, 302, 303 
on manual labor and spiritual works, 36—37 
on multiple prebends, 123-24 
obligation to uphold matters of faith and charity and, 207 
usury contrary to, 291—92 

nature. See also human nature and the soul 
angelic nature and substance, difference between, 222, 224—27 
defined, 490 
of God, xxxvii-xli, 52-55, 181-82, 252-54 (see also God) 
On the Principles of Nature (Thomas Aquinas), xxxii—xxxiii 
sin going against, 297 
virtue imitating, 385 

Nebuchadnezzar (biblical figure), 460 

neighbors, relationship to, 177—80 

nepotism, 354, 358-59, 419, 422-23 

Nestorius, 93, 266-67 

Nicholas (pope), 410—11 

Nicholas of Clairvaux, Sermon on the Exaltation of the Holy Cross, 221n8 


nonbelievers. See also Jews 
avoiding ridicule of, 310, 342 
baptism of their children against parents’ will, 269—70 
mortal sins, impulses or appetites as, 367-69 
nothing, God’s power to reduce something to/bring something back from, 343-46 
numbers. See also infinity 
Christ as numerically same human being while dead, 218-19, 349-50 
composed of ones, 127, 128 
difference as cause of, 345 
nothing, God’s power to reduce something to/bring something back from, 343—46 
oneness of God, as affirmation versus negation, 127—29 
as real things, 127 
resurrection of numerically same body, 168—70 
six, as creator or creature, xxxix—xl, 52-55 


oaths and vows. See also continence/chastity vows; obedience, religious vow of 
becoming a religious after taking oath not to enter religious life, 426, 427-28 
children received into religious life taking, 369-82 
definition of vow, 492 
false oaths, as sins, 1, 121, 209-10 
making a person take oath not to enter religious life, 267, 278-79 
obligations created by, 427-28 
remaining in world after taking religious vows, as sin, 267, 272—76 
remedy learned while under oath not to share it, 445, 446-47 
young people obligated to religious life by, lvii—lviii, 267—72 
obedience, religious vow of 
brother’s request versus obedience to superior, 324—25 
following even in matters of indifference, 144, 146-47 
parents, compared to duty of obedience to, 238 
revealing secret fault of brother to superior, 206, 207-8, 354-55 
revealing secrets entrusted in confidence to superior, 206—7 
obedience, to parents. See parents 
office, divine. See divine office 
omnipotence/power of God, xxxviii—xxxix, 340-41 
contradictory things at the same time, ability of God to create, 431 
extending to whatever is not impossible, xxxviii—xxxix 
fallen virgin, restoration of, 394-95 
as infinite, xxxvili-xxxix 
infinite thing, ability of God to create, 431-32 
infinity of things, ability of God to make, 88-91 
nothing, God’s power to reduce something to/bring something back from, 343—46 
On the Power of God (De Potentia Dei; Thomas Aquinas), xxxiii 
sin, God’s power to, 394, 395-96 
On Being and Essence (Thomas Aquinas), xxxii—xxxiii 
oneness of God, as affirmation versus negation, 127—29 
On the Eternity of the World (De Aeternitate Mundi; Thomas Aquinas), xxxix 
On Evil (Thomas Aquinas), xxxiii 
On the Perfection of the Spiritual Life (Thomas Aquinas), xxxii 


On the Power of God (De Potentia Dei; Thomas Aquinas), xxxiii 
On the Principles of Nature (Thomas Aquinas), xxxii—xxxiii 
On the Soul (Thomas Aquinas), xxxiii 
On Spiritual Creatures (Thomas Aquinas), xxxiii 
On Truth (De Veritate; Thomas Aquinas), xxxiii 
On the Unicity of the Intellect Against the Averroeists (Thomas Aquinas), xxxii 
On the Union of the Word Incarnate (Thomas Aquinas), xxxiii 
On the Virtues in General (Thomas Aquinas), xxxiii 
opinions 
following riskier of two opinions, as sin, xlix, 76, 78-79 
theologians, believing false opinions held by, as sin, 264, 266-67 
Origen, 95, 207n67, 269, 388 
original justice, 368, 369 
original sin, xlv—xlvi. See also Adam 
baptized persons, transmission of original sin to offspring by, 330-31 
equal number of people of each gender, in absence of, 300-1 
means of transmission of, 458 
obligation of original justice and, 369 
salvation of same people in absence of, 401-3 
Our Lady. See Virgin Mary 
Our Lord. See Christ 


papacy. See also prelates; specific popes 
bigamy, papal dispensation for, 354, 355-57 
canonization, possibility of error in, 125 
hearing confessions on pope’s authority without prelate’s permission, 456—57 
papal decrees. See also Decretum 
on marriage contracts and simple vows of continence, 75 
on prelates, 68, 69, 70 
violated out of ignorance, |, 209, 211 
on young people taking religious vows, 267-69 
parents 
baptism of Jewish children against will of, 229, 232-34 
indifference, duty to obey natural parents in matters of, 237-39 
man’s miraculous or natural ability to be virgin and father at same time, 333-35 
marriage, duty to honor by contracting, 144, 145—46 
mother’s faith, child born and dying in waterless desert saved by, 315-17 
natural law, children under control of parents by, 269—70, 375—76 
religious life, children offered up for, 373, 375-76 
religious orders, assisted by children in, 279, 280-81 
Passion of Christ. See Christ 
pastoral concerns (cura animarum), lix—lx 
confession by parishioners, parish priest’s knowledge of, 198, 201-2 
preacher’s desire for temporal things, 240, 242 
studying and teaching theology versus salvation of souls, 202, 203-6 
unconsecrated host given to unexposed sinner, 405, 406—7 
Pelagius, xlv, 40n115, 193 
penance. See confession and penance 


perfection 
of charity, 420-21 
On the Perfection of the Spiritual Life (Thomas Aquinas), xxxii 
reaching state of apostleship and evangelical perfection, 419-21 
secular clerics versus religious, relative perfection of, lviii—lix, 279, 281-89 
state of perfection versus being perfect, 284 
Peripatetics, 448-49 
Peter (apostle) 
denial of Christ as mortal sin, 120-21 
keys to kingdom of heaven given to, 249, 489 
Peter Lombard, Sentences 
commentary of Bonaventure on, xl—xli 
Commentary on the Sentences (Thomas Aquinas), xxxi 
on Holy Spirit as God, 159n1 
on human love of God, 194-95 
on impulses or appetites as sins, 366 
lectures of Aquinas on, xxix 
on marital promise, 410—11n52 
on moral virtues, 448 
on powers of the soul, 137 
on purgatory, 245 
on two natures of Christ, 93 
Phillip the Chancellor, 449n81 
“The Philosopher.” See Aristotle 
phylacteries, 440 
Plato and Platonism 
on causality, 260 
disputational format and dialogues of, xxxiii-xxxiv 
empyrean heaven, on composition of, 342-43 
on form of species not existing in matter, 255-56 
on incorruptibility of animal souls, 144 
on production of forms, 116—17 
on quantity and quality, 22 
on souls of heavenly bodies, 436 
pleasure 
consenting to (thought of) pleasure, as sin, lii, 458-59 
fornication, thinking about pleasure of, lii 
suffering, relationship to, 299-300 
polemical works and treatises by Aquinas, xxxii—xxxiii 
the poor. See also almsgiving 
suffrages for the poor versus the rich, 71, 73—75 
tithes given to rich priest by, 319-20, 322-24 
popes. See papacy; papal decrees; specific popes 
Porphyry, 36-37 
possible intellect, 490 
potentiality and actuality, 137-38, 487, 490 
power(s). See also omnipotence/power of God 
baptism, power to confer, 171 


bodies, power over, in marriage, 148, 290 
canonical election to power, accepting versus declining, 419, 421—22 
charity, transformative power of, 283-84 


confirmation, power to confer, 170—72 
Holy Spirit, Christ’s body formed by active power of, 67-68 
proportionality of substance, power, and activity, 255 
redemptive power of Christ’s suffering without death, 218, 220-22 
separated souls’ performance of acts with sensitive powers, 141, 143-44 
of the soul, 137-38, 318 
vicars (not) entrusting vicarious powers to anyone else, 457 
water’s power to cleanse sins in baptism, 441 
Praepositinus, 74nn55—57 
prayer 
for the dead, 297 
for oneself versus for someone else, 71—73 
as spiritual work, 45 
preaching and preachers 
on one’s own authority, 453 
repenting of preaching out of vainglory, 423-24 
secular ruler forbidding preacher to preach, 453, 454-55 
as spiritual work, 45 
usurers, accepting alms from, 453, 455 
prebends 
allowability of having more than one, 78—79 
defined, 490 
mortal sin, multiple prebends without care of souls (without a dispensation) as, 120, 122—25 
in two churches with different offices on same day, 202-3 
predestination, 162-64, 392, 393-94, 402, 432-33 
prelates. See also benefices 
accepting versus declining canonical election to, 419, 421—22 
choosing the best man versus a good man to be, 68—70 
confirmation, power to confer, 170—72 
defined, 490 
evil prelates, honoring, 68, 70—71 
grace, questions of, 68—71 
hearing confessions on pope’s authority without prelate’s permission, 456—57 
preaching on one’s own authority without permission of, 453 
relative perfection of secular clergy versus religious and, 282, 284-85, 287 
seeking position as/desiring to be, 264-66, 442-43 
state of apostleship and evangelical perfection, ascendancy to, 419-21 
prescription 
acquisition of property by prescription in bad faith, 449, 450-51 
defined, 490 
presumption, checking, 372 
priests. See clerics and members of religious orders; specific orders 
prime matter, 490 
principle, defined, 490 
prior and posterior, relationship between, 54, 415-16, 417 
priors, 490. See also clerics and members of religious orders 
private disputations, xxxiv 
private good versus common or public good, 273, 282 


private people, wearing of expensive clothing by, xlvii, 153 
private versus public fraternal correction, 177—78 
privation, defined, 490 
Proclus, Elements of Theology, xxxi—xxxii 
profession of faith necessary for salvation, 121, 199 
property 
clerics with superfluous property failing to give alms, 325-28 
common property, 412-13, 455 
failure to give away superfluous things, as sin, 459, 461 
prescription in bad faith, acquisition by, 449, 450-51 
restitution of, 449-51 
propositions, 360, 361-63 
Prosper, 273, 275-76 
Pseudo-Augustine 
Dialogue of Sixty-Five Questions with Orosius, 134-35 
On Spirit and Soul, 2n4, 72, 87, 137 
Pseudo-Dionysius 
on aevum, 399, 400 
on angels, 15, 16, 262-63, 313, 399, 400 
on baptism of children, 269-70 
on children received into religious life, 375 
on clerics, 69 
on demons, 400 
The Divine Names, commentary of Aquinas on, xxxi—xxxii 
on intention, 80-81 
on proportionality of substance, power, and activity, 255 
on relative perfection of secular clergy versus religious, 284-85 
on senses of scripture, 27—29, 30-31 
on sin, 332 
on transformative power of love, 283-84 
Pseudo-Dionysius, works 
The Celestial Hierarchy, 9-10, 30-31, 137, 255, 262-63, 400 
The Divine Names, 54, 80-81, 283-84, 313, 332, 336, 347, 399-400 
The Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, 171, 269-70, 284-85, 375 
Letter 9, to Titus, 27—29 
Pseudo-John Chrysostom, Unfinished Work on Matthew, 427n133, 440n36, 443n45 
public disputations, xxxiv 
public or common good versus private good, 273, 282 
public people, wearing of expensive clothing by, xlvii, 153 
public versus private fraternal correction, 177—78 
punishment of religious who sin, 461-62 
punishment of the damned 
bodily fire, effects on separated souls of, 243-44, 298-99, 461, 462 
bodily nature of, 23, 26-27, 84-85 
enemies, the damned rejoicing in punishment of, 298, 299-300 
with fire and water, 84—85 
guilt, 197, 198 
of people foreknown by God, 392, 393-94 


spiritual punishment, 81-84 

will, burning in hell, 243, 244 
purgatory 

defined, 490 

length of stay in, 243, 244-46 


Quaestiones de Anima (Thomas Aquinas), xxxvin54 
Quaestiones Disputatae (Thomas Aquinas), xxiv 
qualities and quantity 
existence of qualities without quantity, 16, 21-22 
reality of, 183 
Questions on Truth (Thomas Aquinas), 58n13 
Quodlibetal Questions. See Thomas Aquinas, Quodlibetal Questions 


rainbow, as sign there will not be a flood, lx—lxi, 307-9 
ransom, requirement to repay money borrowed to pay, 412-13 
reason 
commanding as act of will versus, 115, 118-19 
theological question, using reason versus authority in settling, 360, 363-64 
redemption. See salvation 
Reginald of Piperno, xxx 
relatives 
benefices for, 354, 358-59, 419, 422-23 
wishes of the damned regarding fate of, 81, 83 
religious, defined, 491. See also clerics and members of religious orders; specific orders 
remedy learned while under oath not to share it, 445, 446-47 
repentance. See contrition 
reputation 
regarding/disregarding, xlvii, 149, 151-52 
revealing secret fault of brother to superior, 207 
restitution, 449-51 
resurrection from the dead 
deformities in life, bodies of the damned arising with, 23, 25 
incorruptibility of bodies of the damned, 23-24 
of numerically same body, 168—70 
resurrection of Christ 
blood lost in Passion returning to Christ’s body after, 396—98 
food, Christ (not) eating after his resurrection, 254, 258-59 
rich people 
difficulty entering the kingdom of heaven, 277 
expensive clothing, wearing, xlvii, 149, 152-53 
honoring/preferential treatment of, xlvii, 149-51 
manual labor, not bound to, 35 
suffrages for the poor versus the rich, 71, 73—75 
tithes given to rich priest by poor person, 319-20, 322-24 
right action, sin opposed to, xlvi, 149-53 
right faith, sin opposed to, xlvi, 153-56 
riskier of two opinions, following, as sin, xlix, 76, 78-79 


Roman Catholic Church. See Church 
rule of faith, 266—67 
Rule of St. Benedict, 1, 146, 212, 370, 490 


Sabellian heresy, 127 
sacrament of the altar. See Eucharist 
sacraments. See also baptism; confession and penance; Eucharist; marriage and marriage contracts 
confirmation, power to confer, 170—72 
defined, 491 
ordinary things used in, 199 
preparations for receiving and compaternity, 443 
salvation 
contrition necessary for, 200 
mother’s faith, child born and dying in waterless desert saved by, 315-17 
original sin, salvation of same people in absence of, 401-3 
predestination, 162—64 
profession of faith necessary for, 121, 199 
repenting of teaching/preaching out of vainglory and, 423-24 
of sinners, 277 
studying and teaching theology versus salvation of souls, 202, 203-6 
suffering of Christ without death, redemptive power of, 218, 220—22 
satisfaction, defined, 491 
scandal, active, 487 
Scripture 
commentaries of Aquinas on, xxxi—xxxii 
commentators on, 452-53 
confirmation, on power to confer, 171-72 
Holy Spirit as author and interpreter of, 28, 29, 452-53 
requirement to believe, 125—26 
Scripture, multiple senses of, 27—33 
to be found in other writings, 27, 32-33 
existence of, 27—29 
number of, 27, 29-32 
second tablet versus first tablet of commandments, 209-10, 274, 414-15, 418-19, 488 
secrets 
confession, seal of, 207, 442 
confession of secret adultery in court, 410, 411-12 
religious superior, revealing secret fault of brother to, 206, 207-8, 354-55 
religious superior, revealing secrets entrusted in confidence to, 206—7 
unconsecrated host given to unexposed sinner, 405, 406—7 
secular rulers 
casting lots to elect, 460 
forbidding preacher to preach, 453, 454-55 
strength of truth compared to that of kings, 445-46 
selling and buying. See trade, business, and money 
Seneca, 152, 449n81 
senses, external, 488 
sensible species, 491 


sensitive souls 
creation, as product of, 115-18 
defined, 491 
separated souls, liii—liv. See also blessedness; punishment of the damned; resurrection from the dead 
defined, 491 
dying person asked to disclose their state after death, 294, 297-98 
knowledge obtained in life by, ability to retain, 439 
knowledge of each other, 294—97 
performance of acts with sensitive powers, 141, 143-44 
prayer for, 297 
purgatory, length of stay in, 243, 244-46 
sex. See gender 
sexual intercourse. See also adultery; fornication 
force of promise of marriage to obtain, 410-11 
impotence as impediment to marriage, 175, 176-77 
between Jewish woman and Christian man baptizing her for promise of marriage, 315, 317 
paying or exacting marriage debt (sexual intercourse) by person contracting marriage after simple 
vow of chastity, 144, 148-49, 489 
Silvester (pope), 233 
simony, 76-77, 418, 419, 422—23, 491 
simple vow of continence and marriage contract, 71, 75-76, 144 
simplicity 
of angels, 14, 15-16 
defined, 491 
sin, xlv—lii. See also confession and penance; damnation; fornication; mortal sin; original sin 
by being caught off guard, 121 
blasphemy, 121, 247-48 
against commandments of first tablet versus second tablet, 209-10, 274, 414-15, 418-19 
against conscience, 78—79, 80 
contrition for, 197—98, 200, 423-24, 488 
of crusaders, Ix—lxi, 247, 248-51 
as entity, 1, 209 
excessive fasting and vigils as, 412, 413-14, 492 
expensive clothing, wearing, xlvii, 149, 152-53 
expulsion of religious from religious life for, 461-62 
false oaths, 1, 121, 209-10 
forgiveness of, 248-51 
by God, 394, 395-96 
heresy and heretics, xlviii 
Holy Spirit, resisting promptings of, 278 
against Holy Spirit, 247-48 
homicide, xlix, 79-80, 209-10 
impulses or appetites as, li, 366—69 
intentions regarding, 76, 80-81, 121, 304, 332 
against law of God, 78-79 
lying, xlix, 76, 79-80, 121, 330, 332-33 
magic, desire to know, 360-61 
married persons uniting in the flesh after vow of continence, 289 


nature, going against, 297 
papal decrees, violated out of ignorance, |, 209, 211 
pleasure, consenting to, lii, 458-59 
poor, failing to give to, xlviii—xlix, 76, 77—78, 325-28 
preacher’s desire for temporal things as, 240, 242 
religious life, leading sinners into, 267, 276-78 
religious vows, remaining in world after taking, 267, 272—76 
reputation, regarding/disregarding, xlvii, 149, 151-52 
right action, opposed to, xlvi, 149-53 
right faith, opposed to, xlvi, 153-56 
riskier of two opinions, following, xlix, 76, 78-79 
simony, 76—77, 418, 419, 422-23, 491 
stipends, going to church only for, xviii, 76—77 
superfluous things, failure to give away, 459, 461 
superiority, desire for, 240-42 
temporal punishment of religious for, 461-62 
theologians, believing false opinions held by, 264, 266-67 
thought, sins of, 458-59 
as turning away from God versus turning toward a changeable good, 330, 331-32, 418 
unconsecrated host given to unexposed sinner, 405, 406—7 
venial, 80-81 
water’s power to cleanse sins in baptism, 441 
wealth, honoring rich people due to, xlvii, 149-51 
wrongdoing, suspecting others of, 459 
singular things 
angelic knowledge of, 1, 7-11 
human knowledge of, 438-39 
sonship of Christ, 91, 97-100, 182-84, 346, 347-48 
soul, human. See human nature and the soul; separated souls 
soul, of heavens/heavenly bodies, 436 
species and genus, 90, 261, 489, 491 
specific difference, 56, 106, 223, 224-25, 491 
spiritual senses in writings other than scripture, 27, 32-33 
spiritual senses of scripture. See scripture, multiple senses of 
spiritual works 
manual labor versus, lvi—lvii, 34, 41-51 
types of, 44-46 
Stephen (pope), 277 
stipends 
defined, 491 
going to church only for, xlviii, 76—77 
Stoics, 433, 449 
students. See teachers and students 
subject 
accidents depending for their existence on, 253 
angels composed of accident and, 14, 15-16 
Eucharist, accidents existing without subject in, 100-3 
eye of Christ as eye equivocally or univocally after his death and, 254, 256-58 


Lucifer, as subject of the aevum, 401—5 
substance 
activity and, 138 
angelic substance and nature, difference between, 222, 224—27 
bodily things administered by spiritual substances, 113-14 
defined, 491 
eye of Christ as eye equivocally or univocally after his death and, 254, 256-58 
God, measure of every substance as substance of, 399-400 
living versus non-living, 115-16 
potentiality and actuality, 294 
proportionality of substance, power, and activity, Pseudo-Dionysius on, 255 
sensitive and intellective soul as same substance, 166-68 
of the soul, 136-41 
transubstantiation, 253 
substantial form, 491 
suffering. See also punishment of the damned 
Christ’s suffering without death, redemptive power of, 218, 220-22 
love of Christ for us, in his suffering versus giving us his body as food, 396, 398-99 
pleasure, relationship to, 299-300 
purgatory, length of stay in, 243, 244-46 
suffrages, 71, 73-75, 492 
Sulpitius Severus, The Life of St. Martin, 49-50 
Summa Contra Gentiles (Thomas Aquinas), xxxi 
Summa Theologiae (Thomas Aquinas), xxiv, lviiin91 
superiority, desire for 
license to teach theology, seeking, 264-66 
prelate, seeking position as/desiring to be, 264-66, 442-43 
as sin, 240—42 
superiors, religious. See also obedience, religious vow of 
abbots, 487 
defined, 492 
priors, 490 
Sylvester Prierias, Summa, |x 


teachers and students 
greater good, recanting of teaching drawing people away from, 423, 424—25 
license to teach theology, seeking, 264-66 
repenting of teaching out of vainglory, 423-24 
salvation of souls versus studying and teaching theology, 202, 203-6 
ten categories, 492 
ten commandments. See commandments 
Theodosius I (emperor), 233 
theology and theologians 
false opinions held by, 264, 266—67 
reason versus authority, in settling theological questions, 360, 363-64 
salvation of souls, studying and teaching theology versus, 202, 203-6 
seeking license to teach, 264—66 
thinking and thought. See knowledge and intellect 


Thomas Aquinas 
canonization of, xxvii—xxviii 
life of, xxvii-xxx 
Thomas Aquinas, Quodlibetal Questions (Quaestiones de Quolibet), xxiii—lxii 
audience for, xxiv-xxv 
contents and concerns of, xxxvi—lxi (see also specific topics) 
dating, chronology, and ordering of, xxvi, xxxviin59 
disputations in medieval academia and, xxiii—xxvii, xxxiii-xxxvi 
origins of, xxiii 
parallel passages in Thomas’s other works, xxiii—xxivn2, lxi-lxii 
translation of, xxi—xxii 
Thomas Aquinas, works other than Quodlibetal Questions, xxxi—xxxvi 
Against the Opponents of Worship and Religion (Contra Doctrinum Retrahentium a Religione), 
XXxii 
Against the Teaching of Those Who Draw People Away from the Religious Life, xxxii 
Commentary on Boethius’s On the Trinity, 457n113 
Commentary on the Sentences, xxxi 
Compendium of Theology, xxxii—xxxiii 
The Divine Names, commentary on, xxxi—xxxii 
On Being and Essence, xxxii—xxxiii 
On the Eternity of the World (De Aeternitate Mundi), xxxix 
On Evil, xxxiii 
On the Perfection of the Spiritual Life, xxxii 
On the Power of God (De Potentia Dei), xxxiii 
On the Principles of Nature, xxxii—xxxiii 
On the Soul, xxxiii 
On Spiritual Creatures, xxxiii 
On Truth (De Veritate), xxxiii 
On the Unicity of the Intellect Against the Averroists, xxxii 
On the Union of the Word Incarnate, xxxiii 
On the Virtues in General, xxxiii 
Questions on Truth, 58n13 
Summa Contra Gentiles, xxxi 
Summa Theologiae, xxiv, lviiin91 
time. See also eternity 
duration of, for angels, 133-36 
God, acting in an instant, 116 
movement of angels in an instant, 103, 110-13, 164-66 
relationship of angelic and human time, 227-29 
tithes and tithing, 229, 234-37, 319-20, 323-24, 492 
Torrell, Jean-Pierre, xxxv 
trade, business, and money. See also usury 
defects in objects sold, sellers’ duty to inform buyers of, 237, 239-40 
simony, 76—77, 418, 419, 422-23, 491 
transmission of original sin 
baptized persons, transmitted to offspring by, 330-31 
means of, 458 
transmission of souls, 437-38 


transubstantiation, 17-18, 19-20, 102, 216, 253, 405-6, 492 
treatises and polemical works by Aquinas, xxxii—xxxiii 
Trinity, xli—xlii. See also Christ; God; Holy Spirit 
divine immeasurability compatible with plurality of, 14-15 
one divine essence (not) counted in addition to each of the divine persons, 311-12 
tropological exegesis, 29-32, 487. See allegorical exegesis 
truth, lx—lxi 
First Truth, intellective soul knowing everything it knows in, 141-43 
On Truth (De Veritate; Thomas Aquinas), xxxiii 
stronger than wine, kings, and women, 445—46 
teaching drawing people away from greater good, recanting, 423, 424-25 
whether proposition that is once true is always true, 360, 361-63 
Tugwell, Simon, lv 


universal, defined, 492 

Urban II (pope), 122 

usury 
duty to return any profit made from, 289, 291-92 
preachers accepting alms from usurers, 453, 455 


Valerius Maximus, 150 
vanity. See humility/vanity 
vegetative souls 
creation, as product of, 115-18 
defined, 491 
Vegetius, On Military Affairs, 381 
Venantius Fortunatus, Pange Lingua, 396-97n9 
venial sin, 80-81 
vespers, 492 
vicars, 457, 492 
vigils and fasting, excessive, 412, 413-14, 492 
St. Vincent, 365 
virginity 
age of profession of, 269, 373 
Augustine of Hippo, On Virginity, 275—76, 383 
consecrated virgins, 275 
continence of widowhood compared, 287-88 
little golden crowns for repentant fallen virgins, 423, 424 
man’s miraculous or natural ability to be virgin and father at same time, 333-35 
power of God to restore fallen virgin, 394-95 
requirements for, 334 
Virgin Mary 
conception, celebrating feast of, 319-21 
defined, 492 
images of, 71 
miraculously a mother, 334-35 
sonship of Christ and, 98, 99, 182-84 
virtue 


bad Catholics or heretics, certain adherence of, as act of virtue of faith, 318-19 
honoring, 150 
moral virtues, connectedness/distinction of, 447—49 
nature imitated by, 385 
On the Virtues in General (Thomas Aquinas), xxxiii 
vows. See oaths and vows 


water 
above the heavens, 340, 341—43 
baptism, necessary for, 199, 315-17 
baptism, power of water to cleanse sins in, 441 
punishment of the damned with, 84—85 
wealth. See rich people 
Weisheipl, James A., xxxiv-xxxv 
will 
angels acting by command of, 312-13 
burning in hell, 243, 244 
commanding as act of will versus reason, 115, 118-19 
fear, voluntariness of things done out of, 401, 404-5 
free will, 189, 192-94 
sin, intentions regarding, li, 76, 80-81, 121, 304, 332 
William of Pagula, Oculus sacerdotis, lx 
William of Saint-Amour, De Periculis Novissimorum Temporum (On the Dangers of the Last Times), 
Iv—lvi 
William of St. Thierry, On the Nature and Dignity of Love, 120n75 
wills, alms left in, 329-30 
wine 
Eucharistic wine mixed with another liquid after consecration, 127, 131-33 
making everyone talk too much, 446 
strength of truth compared to that of, 445—46 
Wippel, John F., xxiv-xxvn6 
women, wine, and kings, strength of truth compared to that of, 445-46 
the Word 
Augustine of Hippo on Word of God, 347 
God uttering himself and creation by same word, 346—47 
On the Union of the Word Incarnate (Thomas Aquinas), xxxiii 
simultaneous “morning and evening knowledge” of things (in the Word and in their own nature), 
103, 106-8 
words 
animals, ability of human words to move, 439-40 
Augustine of Hippo on, 332 
contradiction, “word” implying, 395 
different connotations of, 363 
mental word as intelligible species, 401, 403-4 
world 
eternity of, 436 
faith, world having beginning as matter of, 436 
On the Eternity of the World (De Aeternitate Mundi; Thomas Aquinas), xxxix 


proving non-eternity of, 307, 309-10 
young people obligated by oath to take religious vows, lvii—lviii, 267—72 


Zacchaeus (biblical figure), 382 


